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Football  Premiership:  Arsenal 3 Manchester United2 


Arsenai  check  United’s  march  to  glorv 

David  Lacey  [ ~ m 


David  Lacey 

ARSENAL  are  not  ready  to 
accept  die  inevitability  of  a 
futh  championship  for  Man- 
cAester  United  in  six  seasons.  This 
was  made  plain  last  Sunday  with  a 
victory  achieved  in  exhilarating 
fashion  when  David  Platt  headed 
tlie  winning  goal  eight  minutes  from 
the  end. 

The  moment  will  have  sent  a sigh 
of  rehet  through  the  Premiership  A 
day  earlier.  Blackburn  Rovers  re- 
duced United's  advantage  at  the  lop 
trom  four  points  to  one;  at  Highbury 
Arsenal  denied  United  the  opportu- 
nity to  reopen  the  gap  and  moved 
hack  above  Rovers  into  second 
place. 

So  die  contest  will  not  be  over  by 
Lhrjstmas.  T think  we  had  many 
supporters  in  the  country  today,  in- 
cluding other  managers,"  said 
Arsenal  s Arsene  Wenger  after  the 
match. 'This  result  is  good  for  the 
English  game  because  it  will  stirmi- 
late  interest  in  the  Premier  League." 
Alex  Ferguson  half  agreed.  “A  one- 
horse  race  is  not  good  for  the 
game,  he  said.  "Arsenal  deserved 
to  v,m  on  their  second-half  perfor- 
mance." 

The  champions'  second  league 
defeat  of  the  season  seemed  un- 
hkely  once  they  had  wiped  out 
Arsenals  early  2-fl  lead,  but  after 
nair-ume  Ferguson’s  players  were 
given  a lesson  in  resilience  and 
tenacity. 

Arsenal’s  success  was  all  the 

Ivi?!^SJlffriai-ngnfor  being  achieved 
without  Dennis  Bergkamp,  who  was 
suspended  along  with  Emmanuel 


Tall  nrrlcu-  M ,.r  ***9X09* 

that  gave  the  north  London  sidf^tory  rtWghbury  f<,i'S  l“'CP  0,,t  Davld  PlHt,’a  '""Pinfi  header 

r Hf.'TiTijft.iPU  TOIIV  HAfip.'C; 

dominated  by  the  passing  of  Paul 


Petit.  Had  these  two  been  available 
Platt  would  not  have  started  the 
match. 

Exceptional  circumstances  often 
lead  to  exceptional  performances 
and  last  Sunday  Ray  Parlour  led  the 
secund-lialf  revival  which  broke  up 
United  s effortlessly  superior  jjass- 
mg  patterns  of  the  first.  And  when 
United  did  begin  to  reassert  their 
earlier  pressure  Tony  Adams’s  com- 
mand in  defence  was  absolute. 

Until  half-time  — and  despite  Ar- 
senal s two  goals  — the  game  was 


Cryptic  crossword 


Sci  oto  and  the  ease  with  which 
i eddy  bhenngham  came  away  from 
defenders  to  lay  the  ball  off  in  all 
directions. 

After  Sheringham  had  found  the 
net  twice  in  eight  minutes  to  make 
he  score  2-2  at  half-time,  visions  of 
United  s recovery  at  Derby,  and  Ar- 
senal s subsequent  3-0  defeat  on  the 
same  ground,  were  strong  in  the 
minds  eye.  But  Wenger  changed 
, system  and  United  never  repro- 
duced their  earlier  fluency. 


Across 

4 Artificial  covering  quite  hot  but 
not  right  for  tribal  dwelling  (6) 

6 Delta  region  dispute  settled  by 

nver(8)  7 

9 Money  collected  by  children 
talking  (6) 

tO  Old  Italian  city  either  side  of  river 
—pretty-pretty  (8) 
it  Does  war  film  lead  to  a 

(5°4  2fSi°n  Qi  6peecfl',6Ssness? 

1 5 Idle  type  left  with  nothing 
besides  'ankerfog  for  grub  (7) 

17  Put  Ho  office  at  home,  employ 

delaying  tactic s ( 7) 


18  One  has  no  idaa  If  oneti  that 
inconsiderate  (1 1) 

22  Beast  pocketing  profit  Isn't  one 

noted  for  3 down  (8) 

23  Vehicle  sat  initially  on  the  shelf 
16) 

24  See  drips  In  spray -what  do 

they  do?  (8> 

25  Game  where  stones  are 

removed?  (6) 


swigged  gin  (10) 

3 Justice,  a quality  preferred  bv 
gentlemen?  (8) 

4 We  turned  over  blossom  to  find 
a monster  (8) 

5 One's  urge  when  In  trouble  to  be 

noble-minded  (8) 

7 Shallow  and  Insincere  non- 
sense endlessly  served  up  (4) 

8 Pitcher  from  Baltimore  we 
remember  (4) 

12  Tip-top  Greek  character^ 
female  attendant  on  Journey 
(3.7) 

13  Librarian  maybe  holds  old  Bible 

be  something  fragrant  (8) 

4 Bombastic  brute,  sly.  nasty  (8) 

1 6 Around  that  place  biblical  tribe 
assembled  (8) 

19  Powder  with  aluminium  and 

Ef rbon  to  Une  stomach  (6) 

20  Retired  In  Lincoln,  then  died  (4) 

- 1 Bustle  gives  female  upper  skirt 

support  primarily  (4) 


Fearing  that  the  pace  of  Andy 
Cole  would  punish  his  defence. 
Wenger  began  with  Steve  Uoulil  on 
the  bench  and  Gillcs  Grimnmli  part- 
!ienn£  Adams  at  o-nlrt-baek.  But  at 
half-tune  Bijuk!  replaced  llu-  injured 
Patnck  Vieim.  which  meant  that  Ar- 
senal switched  to  three  at  (In*  back 
with  ihe„- folMiacks  Ire  l)ix«,n  and 
Nigel  Wiiiierhiu  n ixisliing  „„  |(J  j|,«. 

dSSbSZ  Ry""  c;te 

. ™er  re9l,lt  was  significam.  espe- 
ually  for  Giggs,  who  started  tu  give 


QUARDun'^ 
Nov€rt4&  if. 

llie  ball  away  with  ' 
lhat  Ferguson  replaced  tSf* 

back  problem  towarK^ : 

ts— — t 

'••iSS'S'SSY 

Alter  eight  minutes  an  ataS.* 
?'<*  /mm  Marc  0 *£? 
hounded  to  Nicolas  Anelka  riw' 

foi  Arsenal  between  Peter  Set* 

11  .u  amJ  |ht'n,-ar posting 
niinuie  Adams  headed  on  a 0^ 
fium  Parlour,  mid  Vieira^' 
hall  with  a swerving  shot  tharfr  - 
(lie- roof  of  the  net. 

Uniied  merely  carried  on nas.- 

anti  two  minutes  past  ihe  halft' 
Gary  Nevilles  cross  found Shw 
limn  per  I eel  ly  placed  to  nod  the 
past  David  Seaman.  Eight  me.- 
later  a superb  piece ufimpnitk 
silw  N'cky  Butt  head  Schmsi 1 
clearance  down  to'  Giggs,  at 
l Vick  heeled  flick  was  met  by  S, 
mgliani  with  a firm  shot  intoiri 
corner. 

In  the  S2ntl  minute  Chmtf.;t> 
W ri'h.  who  had  replaced  Aie 
S:JW  a sin  it  deflect  off  Gary  Ns! 
heforc  Scluneicliel.  changing  £- 
lion,  made  a masterful  save. 

tint  from  the  subscquenl  rat 
Inken  by  Parlour,  Platt  row  aV 
everybody  to  head  Arsenals  s 
ner.  Wright  then  gflve  Wrrt  - 
L'liaiice  to  put  tin-  contest  Wf! 
>'“nd  the  opposition’s  reach  hr.1 
dragged  the  ball  wide  from 
yards. 

Hie  game  was  soured  by  two r 
slle-throwing  incidents  at  the  e:' 

Hie  first  half,  One  person 
rifled  after  Winterbum  had  k 
struck  ami  a few  seconds  Lr 
Scluneicliel  appeared  Jo  ht 
above  the  eye. 
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Egypt  devastated 
by  Luxor  massacre 


Julian  Borger  In  Luxor 


Boxing  IBF  heavyweight  championship 

Holyfield  turns  on  the  power 


John  Rawllng  In  Las  Vegas 


Down 


1 


Cold  one  welcomed  in  by  word 
of  pity,  a word  from  Mary's  heart 

(o) 

Being  surprised  when  poet  has 


Last  week's  solution 
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THE  indomitable  spirit  which 

1.  .W*— of Evnnder 
Holyfleld  at  the  sound  of  (lie  hell 
l,nfl th®  sigiit  of  11  Ixixing  ring 
propelled  him  to  another  .stirring 

victory  ns  he  Htopp,.*,  Mic  hael 

Muorer  in  eight  drnmalie  roimda 
here  Inst  Saturday. 

Moorer  whh  floored  five  times 
before  the  referee  Mitch  Hnlpcrn 
cofied  a inercifid  halt  on  the 
adnee  of  the  ring  doctor. 

Although  the  International 
Boxing  Federation  champion 
claimed  he  was  fit  to  come  out 
for  another  round,  he  was,  bv 
then,  taking  a fearfii]  battering 
and  would  have  been  in  danger 

of  suffering  serious  injury. 

already  holder  of 
theWbrld  Boxing  Association 
versfon  of  the  belt,  is  sight  of  a 
flght  against  the 

World  Boxing  Council  champion 
Uraox  Uwis.  Negotiations  have 

"J®  * Poasibie 
date  of  April  24  in  Us  Vegas 
being  mentioned. 

Such  was  the  emphatic  man- 
"JJ  **  Holyfield’s  victory  that  he 
^dll  undoubtedly  fancy  his 
chances  of  realising  his  last 
major  ambition  in  boxing,  to  be-  ‘ 
come  undisputed  heavyweight  ‘ 
champion,  but  Lewis  dismissed 
the  contest  here  as  "pretty 
mediocre".  ^ 

Modrer  found  to  his  Cost  thht 


the  35-ye«r-nld  Real  Deal  not 
only  hits  hack  but  ia  able  to 
return  nggression  with  Intend 
and  it  quickly  became  appartf 
(hut  (he  1 U97  vintage  Hoi)^ 
would  not  suffer  n repeat  of 
I SUM  liiiiuilintinn  when 
gnined  11  points  verdict  over  it 
Only  in  the  opening  round, 
the  podgy  Moorer  nailed  him 
with  n right  hook,  did  HolyfleH 
kiok  in  trouble. 

A clash  of  heads  left 
Holyfield's  right  eyebrow  oil  b 
the  third,  but  Ids  cornerina 
were  able  to  staunch  the 
blood.  Holyfield  anxious})' 
dabbed  Ills  glove  against  the  ! 
wound  but  all  his  problems 
forgotten  when  he  found  Ws6>j 
big  punch  in  the  fifth,  a P™®”/ ; 

timed  right  cross  which  sent 
Detroit  man  to  the  canvas  for 
first  time.  ; ' - ^ 

Two  rounds  later,  the  re«“ 
became  inevitable.  Moorerj® 
knocked  down  twice  as  Ht^, 
crashed  right  uppercuts  into® 
jaw,  the  damage  having  been, 
done  when  he  was  suciflrtv® 

: and  left  on  jelly  fogs  after  a j® 
hook  thundered  irito  hlsl^®^ 
as  Holyfield  exploded  ^ 1^ 
ropes.  , •' 

I Holyfield  paid  tribute  to. 
Mooreris  drill  hi  win.  bu,™ 
with  good  shofa.  HewtBtdr* 
but  got  up  and  foiight  eWi, . . ) 
liairder.  Hefe  ? technfob|,fr  f |i 
* * * ' * .trtWMilittil.  ' 


9 Gll!mIia°  njblicali°n=Ud..  1997.  PubUahed  by  Guardian  ^ fowd  to  Ufa  foai  that  I take  my  fiat 


AID  Ahmed  Gnssem  saw 
them  first.  Six  men  wearing 
_ jackets,  despite  the  wet  heat, 
and  red  headbands.  As  they  walked 
by  him  towards  the  towering  edifice 
of  Hatshepsufs  tomb  lie  held  out 
his  hand  and  asked  for  their  tickets, 
He  believes  it  is  a miracle  it  was  not 
the  last  thing  he  ever  did. 

“One  of  the  men  opened  his 
jacket  and  said:  'Here's  my  ticket.’ 
He  pulled  out  a machine-gun  and 
began  to  fire.  I had  three  friends 
with  me  and  they  fell  to  die  ground 
on  top  of  me.  They're  all  dead,"  Mr 
Gassem,  a temple  guard,  aged  40. 
said  from  his  bed  in  Luxor’s  hospital 
on  Monday  night.  His  sky-blue  tur- 
ban and  gown  were  bloody  from 
bullet  wounds  to  his  elbow  and  hip. 

Mr  Gassein.  who  was  standing  at 
the  entrance  to  die  first  platform  of 
the  three-tier  temple,  believes  he  was 
shot  at  about  9ani.  The  bullets  that 
struck  him  seem  to  have  been  the 
“ret  in  a killing  spree  along  Luxor's 
•alley  of  the  Kings  just  as  it  was 
buzzing  with  buses  full  of  tourists 
who  had  risen  early  to  see  the  an- 
cient wonders  In  the  morning  light. 

Sixty-eight  .people  were  killed, 
w of  them  foreign  tourists,  in  the 
bloodiest  attack  of  its  kind  Egypt 
j ?en‘  JflPanese.  Swiss,  French 
““  Germans  were  the  principal 
wiJms.Tb'  HK  Foreign  Office  con- 
™ thartftiL^ritons  were  among 
uiedead,  wiUv>  further  two  missing. 

1 „atroc-v  has  criUcally  dam- 
EgyptT-^al  tourist  industry 
f™  pattered  government  claims  to 
with  the  terrorism  threat 
rrom  his  hospital  bed,  surrounded 
l ^Jabves,  Mr  Gassem  said:  “I  Just 
K “We  pretending  to  be  dead, 
■ney  walked  past  me  up  the  ramp  to 
E bunal  chamber  and  the  shoot- 
JS  went  °n  for  20  minutes.  I heard 
•I,*  ^10ts  ^hoing.  The  people 

off  JJio6  moving  they  finished 

I hn!i  j lves  an^  cut  their  throats. 
no  doubt  they  would  kill  me.” 

the  scene  of  carnage 
anH^n'jk  Gassem  got  to  his  feet 
him  not  darblK  to  look  behind 

*Jhe  Wflws  had  moved  on.  From 
^witness  accounts  it  is  clear  they 

poaikS  I0  JjU  as  many  People  as 

KLb  ■ ^ ^ey  ran  out  of 
Hatshepsufs  3,400.year-<>ld 

™ they  opened  fire  on 

Hjf  111  souvenir  shops. 

the  Ifi?68  i?1?  police  said 
...  fillers  had  arrived  in  a 

taped  back  ia  the 
l„‘,“dsW‘J  °ft  According 
thevSS!1?^  accounts, 

JaDan^aC^ed  a bus  m of 
RK  tourists,  opening 

mw21?iPasse"8eRaslt 
jwed  aiong  They  are 

ShLep0rted  to  have 
to  a bus  carrying 

tourists  \£P  50(1  German 

killing  several. 


At  some  point  they  flagged  down 
an  empty  bus  being  driven  by  Hnjnj 
el-Nahass.  He  confirmed  the  six  men 
were  wearing  iwl  headbands  bear- 
ing an  inscription.  The  only  word  he 
could  make  out  was  "destruction”. 

They  shot  him  in  the  leg  and  com- 
mandeered his  bus.  “They  got  on 
and  told  me  to  take  them  out  of  the 
valley.  I drove  around  hoping  the  po- 
lice would  come.  They  realised  what 
I was  doing  and  one  of  them  hit  me 
in  the  back  with  the  butt  of  his  rifle. 
At  last  we  got  to  a police  checkpoint. 
Five  of  them  got  off  and  shot  at  the 
police.  One  stayed  on  the  bus  with  a 
gun  pointed  at  the  back  of  mv  head. 
I fricked  him.  I told  him:  your  friends 
are  calling  yon.  they  have  been 
hurt.  He  ran  off  and  i drove  away." 

Some  reports  say  the  surviving 
gunmen  fled  into  the  hills.  Others 
say  they  were  pursued  and  shot  by 
the  police:  others  that  they  shot 
each  other  to  avoid  capture. 

About  100  Egyptians  gathered  at 
the  temple  as  police  brought  in  the 
bloody  bodies  of  three  attackers. 
Some  spat  on  the  corpses.  Others 
shouted  “No  to  terrorism", 

Luxor,  normally  a tranquil  tourist 
town,  WH9  in  shock  on  Monday 
night,  with  police  checkpoints  and 
hardly  any  traffic.  The  town  was 
under  curfew  after  a round-up  of 
suspects  in  Egypt's  worst  collision 
between  the  tourism  industry  and 
Islamic  fundamentalism. 

Although  there  was  no  immediate 
claim  of  responsibility  there  was 
little  doubt  that  the  attack  was  the 
work  of  the  Gama'a  al-Islamiya  (the 
Islamic  Group)  — the  main  move- 
ment behind  a five-year  campaign  to 
overthrow  the  secular  government 
and  turn  Egypt  into  an  Islamic  state. 

The  attack  will  have  a catastrophic 
impact  on  Egypt's  $3  billion-a-year 
tourism  industry  as  it  gears  up  for 
the  January  high  season. 

Travel  companies  immediately 
begad  suspending  trips  to  Egypt  and 
flying  out  tourists.  Luxor  is  one  of 
Egypt’s  top  tourist  destinations, 
famous  for  its  gigantic  Pharaonic- 
era  temples  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Nile.  On  the  west  bank  — where  the 
attack  took  place  — are  hundreds  of 
royal  tombs,  including  that  of  the 
boy-kiiig  TXitankhamun . 

Until  this  week  Luxor  had  re- 


1 e.  10am  (7.15  QMT) 
Gunmen  concealed  at  Temple 
of  HeitfeDSfl  snack  loirttB 
anMfifl  In  buses 

a Tfiey  tffK*  bus  Wfln|}  > 
Japanese  pawangsa.. 

Hijack  second  bus.  Unjig 
Swiss,  Fftnoh  ind  German 
passengers 

3 Gunmen  comdrftj  by  eecisit/ 

K.end  WW  ftttheDeirei 
to  Temple  in  the 
ofTheOueene 


China’s  key- 

dissident 
exiled  to  US 


Egyptian  soldiers  prepare  to  move  the  body  of  one  of  the  Ialamic 
militants  who  took  part  in  the  massacre  photo.-  mohamed  el-dakhaw-inv 

very  plausibly,  as  the  isolated  act  of 
a ■‘madman”  and  his  brother.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Islamic 
"terror",  it  said. 

Monday’s  massacre  was  outside 
another  shrine,  the  Temple  of  Hat- 
shepsut,  which  last  month  hosted  a 
glittering  performance  of  Verdi's 
Aida  to  consecrate  the  tourist  Indus- 
try's triumphant  comeback. 

This  was  terror  on  a truly  ‘’Alger- 
ian" scale,  the  most  devastating  at- 
tack since  the  insurgency  began. 

The  government  will  argue  that 
the  very  barbarism  and  scale  of  the 
violence  are  evidence  of  the  perpe- 
trators’ suicidal  desperation. 

That  they  have  grown  more 
brutal — more  “Algerian”  in  style  — 
is  without  doubL  After  the  Aida 
performance  terrorists  killed  nine 
policemen,  binding  them  hand  and 
foot,  and  machinegunning  their 
heads  to  a pulp. 

, The  government  will  also  argue 
that  such  gratuitous  savagery  is 
characteristic  of  dissidents  who  try 
to  make  up  in  horror  what  they  lack 
in  intrinsic  strength. 

The  flaw  in  these  arguments  is 
that  Islamic  activism  has  come  in 
waveB,  and  the  dying  gasps  of  one 
generation  can  he  the  stirrings  of  a 
new  — more  violent — one. 

As  a human  rights  activlat  said: 
The  old. generation  may  be  tired, 
but  even  if  only  one  in  10  of  the 
younger  ones  are  ready  to  go  on, 
that  is  enough  to  pass  oh  the  torch 
to  a whole  new  generation," 


niained  free  of  the  armed  ambushes 
that  are  a hallmark  of  the  Islamic 
militants  in  which  1,100  people  have 
died,  including  34  foreign  tourists, 
since  1992.  The  tourism  industry 
had  appeared  to  shrug  off  the  last 
attack,  in  September,  which  claimed 
nine  victims  in  Cairo. 

David  Hint  in  Beintt  writes:  Until 
recently  the  Egyptian  government 
was  convinced  that  it  waB  breaking 
the  back  of  itd  five-year  Islamist 
insurgency.  Perhaps  it  is.  The  evi- 
dence has  certainly  pointed  In  that 
direction.  The  number  of  killings  of 
terrorists,  police  and  civilians  peaked 
at  343  in  1995,  and  fell  to  184  in  199a 
The.  Gama'a  al-lslamiya  had 
clearly  been  driven  back  to  the 
Upper  Egyptian  regions  where  the 
movement  took  root,  and  where  des- 
perate poverty,  a tradition  of  vendet- 
tas and  favourable  terrain  suit  a 
rearguard  action. 

In  July,  a group  of  jailed 
oid-guard  leaders  of  the 
Gama’a  and  another  Islamist 
group,  Jihad, , urged  their 
followers  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  Other  leaders  en- 
dorsed the  call,  including 
the  'Gama'a’s  spiritual  chief,', 
Sheikh  Omar  Abdiil'  Rali- 
mSrt,  from  his  prison  cell  in 
'New York.  ' H'"  ' 

Thed  came  September's  ' 
' attack  on  Gentian  tourists  in 
Cairo.  Niiiedied  when  thi^e 
. gunmen  Bet  flta  to  a bus  out- 
' Side  the  CgirO  Museum.  |,J  ’ 
The  goife^nhiertt  passed 
off  this  severe  shock,  not 
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Andrew  Higgins  In  Hong  Kong 

WEI  JINGSHENG.  China's  most 
cogent  and  courageous  voice 
for  democracy,  wns  released  from 
jail  Iasi  weekend  ami  sent  to  tin? 
United  Stales  for  medical  t rent  men  l. 

Nominated  for  the  Nobel  peace 
prize,  Mr  Wei,  aged  47.  is  Chinn's 
foremost  dissident  and  has  spent  all 
but  six  months  of  the  past  1A  years 
in  jail  — mostly  in  solitary  confine- 
ment — a trauma  recorded  in  his 
recently  published  prison  writings. 
Many  lesser-known  figures  remain 
in  jail. 

A former  soldier  anrl  Beijing  Zoo 
electrician,  Mr  Wei  vowed  never  lo 
leave  China.  But  his  family,  whom 
he  met  near  the  airport  before 
boarding  a plane  for  Detroit,  said  ill 
health  left  him  nn  choice.  Mr  Wei 
suffers  from  heart  trouble,  high 
blood  pressure,  rotting  gums  and 
other  ailments  aggravated  by  re- 
peated beatings  in  outposts  of  th»* 
Chinese  gulag. 

“He  is  firm  and  unshakeable.  Nn 
situation  would  make  him  give  up 
his  pursuit  of  his  Ideals,”  said  ids 
sister,  Wei  Ling.  “He  thinks  the  sac- 
rifices he  has  made  for  a just  cause 
are  worthwhile." 

On  his  arrival  in  Detroit,  Mr  Wei 
was  taken  to  the  Henry  Ford  Hospi- 
tal to  be  treated  for  high  blood  pres- 
sure and  other  problems.  Doctors 
described  him  as  being  in  a fair  but 
stable  condition. 

Mr  Wei’s  release  on  "medical 
parole"  was  widely  seen  as  a gift  to 
President  Bill  Clinton,  who  ignored 
a barrage  of  criticism  to  host  a state 
visit  to  Washiogton  this  month  by 
the  Chinese  president,  Jiang  Zemin. 

Human  rights  groups  in  the  US 
called  on  B eying  to  free  thousands 
of  others  jailed  for  religious,  politi- 
cal and  ethnic  dissent 
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2 LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Does  Gaia  make 
the  world  go  round? 


I AfNEN  it  comes  lo  inventing 
■r  lr  brilliant  gadgets  that  work  to 
the  good  of  humanity,  Janies  Love- 
lock has  undoubted  genius,  and  I 
thank  Fred  Pearce  for  bringing  this 
to  our  attention  (Visionary  inventor. 
November  2).  But  before  naively 
claiming  that  Lovelock's  greatest 
achievements  are  in  biology.  Pearce 
would  do  well  to  read  (further  than 
the  cover)  one  or  two  of  the  popular 
biology  texts  written  by  the  real  bio- 
logist Richard  Dawkins,  whom  he 
dismisses  as  ‘Thatcherite“.  What  he 
neglects  to  tell  us  is  that  Dawkins's 
work  has  been  a vital  cog  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  modern  evolutionary  the- 
I ory,  a theory  that  has  exposed  the 
biological  principles  that  made  pos- 
sible, Indeed  imperative,  the  social 
Me  and  moral  behaviour  he  is  de- 
picted as  abhorring. 

Despite  die  ensuing  tirade  of 
trendy  science  jargon  that  Pearce 
adduces  in  support  of  Gaia  theory, 
readers  with  a shred  of  biological  lit- 
eracy would  not  have  been  fooled.  It 
failed  to  hide  the  fact  that  Gaia 
thairy  is  utterly  forlorn  unless  It 
addresses  the  question  of  how  the 
Earlh  came  lo  possess  its  alleged 
abilities  to  respond  to  and  regulate 
its  own  environment 
III  biology-speak,  these  are  plane- 
taryievel  adaptations:  but  how  did 
they  evolve?  The  answer,  of  course, 
could  only  come  from  discovering 
hovv  the  Earth  might  have  tri- 
umphed over  rivals  in  a process  of 
interplanetary  natural  selection. 
Ironically,  if  Lovelock  really  wishes 
to  make  a contribution  to  biology, 
he  would  do  best  to  return  to  Naas 
ana  try  his  hand  at  some  field  work 
ui  outer  space. 

Scott  Field, 

Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem, 

Rehovat,  Israel 


(CONGRATULATIONS  for  a well 
v-y  deserved  and  long  overdue 
tnbute  to  Janies  Lovelock,  not  be- 
cause he  is  such  a nice  fellow  but 
for  his  many  “little"  contributions. 
The  problem  between  him  the  sci- 
entific establishment  is  thought  to 
be  semantic  (sic).  He  initially  and 
unfortunately  described  the  geo- 
system  as  a self-regulating  “organ- 
ism" instead  of  a self-regulating 
'system".  The  former  has  a teleo- 
logical connotation  that  displeases. 
Tne  real  problem,  however,  is  that 
Lovelock's  uses  of  Ockham’s  razor 
is  of  such  finesse  as  to  put  the  estab- 
lishment to  shame. 

Global  warming,  forest  manage- 
ment. biodiversity,  cloud  formation, 
*“7  well  explained  through 
Gala.  The  Gaia  hypothesis  is  a 
Provocative  way  of  looking  at  the 
Prora®  M Hfe  on  Earth,  and  to 
wWcti  all  sorts  of  investigations  In 
different  fields  can  be  referred.  Is 
that  not  what  a scientific  theory 
supposed  to  be? 

(Pn$  C-Rene  Dominique, 

Quebec  City,  Canada 


Lonely,  but 
not  alone 


\A/IU  HUTIVN  s«™s  I"  hove- 

V V been  talking  to  l0(,  many 
lonely  Australian  politicians  (Aus- 
tralia. land  of  sun.  surf  — and  loneli- 
ness, November  9)  because  the 
things  he  coiyectuies  about  are.  typi- 
cally, those  favoured  by  ardent  mem- 
bers of  whichever  the  opposition 
party  happens  to  be.  Huttons  re- 
ported scene  of  our  suburbs  as  end- 
less grids  of  streets  filled  with 
abandoned  factories  and  divorced 
middle-aged  men  watching  television 
is  exaggerated  flimflam  and  ignores 
the  diverse  multicultural  energy  Aus- 
tralia maintains  during  its  rapidly 
changing  role  in  our  Asian  region. 

Anxiety  levels  of  Australians  con- 
cerning their  economic  and  social 
future  I believe  would  be  little  differ- 
ent to  the  popular  concerns  for  the 
future  In  any  developed  country.  As 
for  ensuing  loneliness,  is  it  more  in- 
tense  than  that  of  other  countries? 
Mtchael  Hutchison, 

Fort  Melbourne,  Australia 


Russia  s caiumny  lias  halved  sina 
m\  n,Kl  "ow  has  11  gross  (louirstk 
product  equivalent  1.1  tliat  i,f  ||K. 
Netherlands.  Male  life  expeelamy 
was  (ill  in  the  kite  hlfins,  exnvdiiiir 
dial  ill  the  United  States;  it  is  now 
•in.  It  is  the  first  country  in  history 
to  experience  such  n sharp  fall  in  life 
expectancy.  A fifth  of  the  population 
lives  in  poverty.  Hie  heallh-eure  sys- 
tem has  collapsed  and  preventable 
diseases  such  as  measles  have 
reached  epidemic  proportions. 

The  truth  about  the  attempts  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  build  socialism 
cannot  be  uncovered  without  plac- 
ing it  within  a world  in  which  538 
people  own  half  the  wealth,  while 
bilhons  live  with  poverty,  disease 
and  hunger. 

R Seymour, 

Northtoood,  Middlesex 


SO, JAMES  LOVELOCK  ought  to 
get  the  Nobel  prize.  I wonder  in 
which  category.  The  gadgets  he  has 
invented  don’t  seem  to  qualify  for 
the  science  one.  As  for  his  “greatest 
invention”,  the  Gaia  hypothesis,  it 
can  take  several  readings.  At  one 
level  its  a poetic  rendering  of  clas- 
sic ecological  themeB  but  not  quite 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  Nobel 
l^rize  for  Literature.  At  another  it 
ttepicte  our  planet  controlling  itself 
a sort  of  secular  pantheism.  And 
there  are  no  Nobel  prizes  for  re- 
inventing God. 

A Digon, 

Vitoria.  Spain 
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XA/ILLHimom  essay  on  Aue- 
r V tralian  loneliness  was  put  to 
the  prime  minister,  John  Howard,  In 
a recent  radio  interview.  Yes,  it  was 
a problem,  he  conceded,  due  largely 
to  the  breakdown  of  the  “femifyr 
caused,  inter  alia,  by  the  indepen- 
dence conferred  on  women  by  wage 
parity.  Not  a photon  of  enlighten- 
ment was  detected  here.  Our  best 
hope  may  be  that  a majority  of  Aus- 
tralians will  twig  to  fact  that  eco- 
nomic rationalism  ]b  nothing  more 
than  a specious  rationale  for  primi- 
tive selfishness,  and  that  the  conser- 
vative tenn  “family”  as  the  focus  of 
neariy  all  personal  obligation  is 
effectively  a repudiation  of  any  re- 
sponsibility, particularly  financial,  to 
the  wider  society. 

John  Hayward, 

Weegena.  Tasmania,  Australia 


DOUBTLESS  communism  never 
took  a strong  hold  over  the 
post-war  generation,  particularly 
when  the  West  appeared  to  offer 
auch  a bright  alternative  to  the 
sepulchral  gloom  of  a command 
economy  that  could  not  deliver  a 
commensurate  standard  of  living 
while  retaining  strong  defences.  But 
the  misery  for  vast  numbers  of  hith- 
erto relatively  well-off  individuals 
has  been  a high  price  to  pay  to  be 
allowed  into  the  capitalist  dub. 

The  principle  of  organising  sodety 
on  the  basis  of  “from  each  accord- 
ing to  his  ability  to  each  according 
to  his  need”  may  have  been  rejected 
for  now,  but  in  a world  of  finite  re- 
sources it  is  unlikely  that  such  a pre- 
cept  will  fall  into  perpetual  disuse. 
Btlljackson, 

Nottingham 


yWE  pmspeas  for  chcilp  i 

w«lv  communication 

«»if  vrry  i-xnling,  and  noX 
nu.iy  welcome  than  in  African?' 
her  19).  A year  ago,  thorewasiat 
tenirl  access  from  Tanzania,  J? 
impossible  in  telephone  many  oifo 
Afiiian  countries,  and  a oneT  # 
Tax  to  hiirope  cost  $10.  To<Ki V 
spite  the  continued  presence^ 
state-owned  _ telecom  monopo£ 
the  Internet  is  opening  up  thec(3 
nent  and,  through  e-mail  to  jW 
ways  the  same  correspond^ 
fmm  Dar  es  Salaam  to  London  wa 
-4  cents.  For  small  and  medium* 
companies  this  ability  to  access  i 
formation  and  communicate  qulckfc 
and  reliably,  considerably  hfei 
level  the  playing  field, 

Peter  Uewellyn, 

Dares  Salaam,  Tanzania 


Lucy  Hannan  In  Nairobi 
and  agendas 


“A  tribe’s  suicide  pact"  (Quo 

rf,Ser  S:  We  ln 

famUlar  with  the  traditional  politkii 
discourse  that  states  it  is  of  the 
highest  moral  duty  and  honour  b 
die  for  one’s  country  in  defence  4 
its  values  of  freedom  and  justo, 
and  united  by  a belief  in  one  God 
But  how  many  of  us  living  in  so- 
called  advanced  capitalist  societies 
would  give  our  life  for  Mother 
Earth?  Perhaps  we  will  begin  tore 
think  the  values  we  have  decided  ft 
live  by  so  that  we  may  become  my 
dear  about  what  it  is  we  would  be 
willing  to  die  for. 

Mark  O'Shea, 

Munich,  Germany 
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\A/ILL  HUTTON’S  view  of  Aus- 
V V tralia  was  both  sympathetic 
and  perceptive.  Many  Australians 
recognise  the  trend  he  describes. 
The  image  of  the  Australian  as  a ro- 
bust and  independent  soul  is  out  of 
focus  in  a society  now  dominated  by 
accountants  and  lawyers,  with  a few 
socm!  workers  trying  to  stop  the 
others  failing  off  the  edge. 

Increasingly,  we  are  asked  to  eon 
template  a future  in  which  most  of 
us  are  unemployed.  One  prediction 
suggests  that  20  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation will  provide  for  the  other  80 
per  cent,  who  can  sit  out  their  days 
drawing  welfare.  A vote  for  the 
major  parties  in  Australia  is  a vote 
for  this  level  of  unemployment  and 
the  social  decay  that  will  accompany 
it-Tliey  are  all  — Liberal.  National 
and  Labor  parties  — the  proponents 
ot  economic  rationalism. 

Hilary  Thompson. 

Blackwood.  South  Australia 


Victims  of  the 
chain  gang 


/\/JMiAN  VAN  TIL  chim.  lhal 
‘ V the  United  Slates  is  so  huge 
and  culturally  diverse  that  “anyone 
moving  from  one  region  (o  another  is 
m for  culture  shock”  (November  2) 

I have  lived  in  four  different  liuri>- 
penn  countries.  For  tin-  «s,,S|  n 
years,  however,  (lie  US  has  been  my 
home.  Wilder  it  ]s  Imh-t-cl  huge,  one 
of  its  most  striking,  a ml,  to  mt. 
depressing  aspects  is  its  numbing 
culluml  homogeneity.  Fraucliised 
businesses  and  chain  stores  have 
almost  wiped  out  regional  nil! oral 
diversity  providing  _ Jls 
claim  with  pride  - identical  dolh- 
mg,  food  mul  consumer  goods  irre- 
spective of  location.  Indeed,  if  i( 
were  not  for  the  obvious  differences 
in  donate  and  terrain,  it  would  be 
hard  to  tell  a strip  mall  in,  say,  Tuc- 
son,  from  one  in  Chicago,  Boston  or 

(Dr)  Christopher  T Knight. 
Champaign.  Illinois,  USA 


Donald  baker  writes  a* 

“Cuban  artists ...  are  required 
lo  give  part  of  their  earnings  to  tfe 
Castro  regime”  (November  21. 1 ) 
suppose  llmt  Baker  has  been  it' 
quired  to  give  part  of  his  earningi  i 
for  writing  this  to  the  Clinton  | 
regime,  just  as  I am  required  togh?  I 
a sizeable  proportion  of  my  earn- 
ings In  the  Aznar  regime  here  ffl 
Sjiaiii.  At  least  in  Spain,  as  in  Cub 
t his  money  pays  for  universal  edu» 
tion  and  health  care  and  not  for  the 
most  formidable  war  machine  in  the 
world. 

Chris  Hi  is  well, 

Tdrrega,  Spain 
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TRUGGUNG  to  survive  with- 
out a government,  Somalia's 
people  are  now  suffering  an- 
other disaster.  Extensive  flooding  in 
the  Juba  region  in  the  south  has  de- 
stroyed hundreds  of  thousands  of 
livelihoods  and  submerged  whole 
villages.  The  floods  have  killed  more 
than  1,000  people  across  the  country 
and  an  estimated  220,000  have  been 
forced  to  flee  their  homes,  aid  offi- 
cials said  bn  Monday, 

Somalia  has  been  without  central 
government  since  the  overthrow  in 
1991  of  President  Mohained  Siad 
Bane  plunged  the  country  into 
chaos.  And  the  inter  national  com- 
munity lias  been  hesitant  to  launch 
a mqjor  aid  mission  in  Somalia  fol- 
lowing the  disastrous  retreat  of  a 
United  States-led  United  Nations 
mission  in  1993. 

Waters  from  the  rain-swollen 
Juba  and  Shabelle  rivers  have 
merged  to  form  an  inland  sea  cover- 
ing thousands  of  hectares,  radio 
broadcasts  said  on  Monday. 

With  no  means  to  reach  the  vic- 
tims, aid  workers  are  mainly  limited 
to  using  aerial  surveys  to  watch  the 
tragedy  unfold.  From  a plane  flying 
north  along  the  Juba  river,  people 
could  be  seen  waving  frantically, 
marooned  on  roof-tops  and  tiny 
islets  of  dry  ground. 

This  is  Somalia's  richest  agricul- 
tural region,  though  the  flooding 
comes  on  the  heels  of  three  bad  har- 
vests caused  by  drought  and 
political  instability.  Maize  fields, 
coconut  groves  and  banana  planta- 
tions are  all  under" water. 

in  Lower  Juba,  floodwaters  have 
engulfed  the  outskirts  of  the  district 
capital,  Jilib,  and  the  nearby  villages 
of  Merere,  Wamboy  and  Moofa, 


A Village  on  the  bank  of  the  Juba  river  in  the  smith  of  Somalia  is  engulfed  by  floodwnters 


Groups  of  villagers  gather  on  em- 
bankments, sheltering  under  plastic 
sheeting.  Small  fishing  boats  carry- 
ing survivors  drift  aimlessly. 

"The  worst  is  yet  to  come  — and 
the  villagers  are  almost  certainly 
aware  of  that,”  said  Renato  Marai,  a 
UN  world  food  programme  agro- 
nomist. 

Those  trapped  in  Lower  Juba  are 
likely  to  be  hit  by  a second  inunda- 
tion as  heavy  rains  wash  into  the 
already  swollen  rivers  flowing  down 
from  the  mountains  in  neighbouring 
Ethiopia.  Torrential  rains  in  Somalia 
have  worsened  the  effect  of  the 
flooding  from  the  Juba  river. 

Aid  workers  can  only  estimate 
tlie  numbers  of  dead  and  displaced. 
Christopher  Greco,  agricultural  offi- 
cer for  World  Vision,  was  evacuated 


by  helicopter  from  Buaale  last  week. 
Now,  flying  over  the  area,  lie  ex- 
presses shock  that  whole  communi- 
ties seem  to  have  disappeared.  "I 
hope  they  got  out,"  he  said. 

I11  Baden,  Middle  Juba,  the  flood- 
waters  appear  to  be  receding  slightly. 
Aid  plnnes  can  land,  and  food  distrib- 
ution to  about  40,000  has  begun.  But 
the  aid  workers,  debating  how  to 
reach  the  stranded  people  they  have 
seen  from  the  air,  are  faced  with  a 
multitude  of  logistical  problems. 

Airstrips  are  sodden,  and  many 
roads  and  bridges  have  disappeared. 
Boats  could  be  flown  in  from  Nairobi 
to  the  nearest  dry  airstrip,  but  would 
need  expert  handling  in  the  danger- 
ous river  current  Food  wrapped  in 
plastic  sheeting  could  be  dropped 
near  marooned  villagers,  but  would 
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be  difficult  for  them  Lo  retrieve  and 
distribute.  Crocodiles  and  snakes, 
washed  out  of  flic  river  and  into 
flooded  fields  and  houses,  are  also  n 
serious  danger. 

With  no  functioning  central  gov- 
ernment, Somalia  is  relying  on  iu- 
(ernnliuiinl  aid  agencies  to  rescind 
to  the  crisis. 

But  since  the  failure  of  the  inter- 
national armed  intervention  in  1993, 
most  international  organisations 
have  been  reluctant  to  assist. 

The  UN  secretary-general.  Kofi 
Annan,  warned  that  hunger,  malnu- 
trition, malaria  and  diarrhoeal  dis- 
eases were  expected  on  a large 
scale  and  that  up  to  800,000  people 
may  be  affected.  About  $2.5  million 
is  needed  in  the  next  few  months  for 
transport  alone,  he  said. 
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Russia's  capital 
punishment 

IF  "NOBODY  with  even  the  re- 

k-JL°  sh!*d. of  intellectual  credi- 
bility today  believes  in  communism" 
communism's  unsolved  riddle  No- 
vember i6)  then  I am  glad  I am  not 
an  intellectual.  You  launch  into  anti- 
communist rhetoric  but  you  don't 
use  tiie  other  “C”  word.  Capitalism  in 
tiie  former  USSR  has  resulted  in  a 
frighteningly  swift  descent  into  bar- 
bariam  for  the  majority  of  the  people. 


\A/H.ENr  Presented  with  (he  sim- 
V V pie  fact  that  the  United  States 
produces  25  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
C Ua  while  consiuning  33  per  cent  of 
tiie  worlds  resources,  and  that  die 
government  appears  to  resist  any  at- 
tempt to  improve  these  figures  by 
any  useful  margin,  most  people  out- 
side  the  US,  whether  Ignorant  of  its 
social  diversity  or  not,  are  faced  with 
tne  basic  conclusion  that  this  particu- 
tei-  5 per  cent  of  the  world’s  popula- 
tion.are  doing  more  lo  hurry  the 
destruction  of  our  planet  than  any 
other  single  group.  This  is  not  anti- 
Amencan.  This  conclusion  is  not  a 
knee-jerk  reaction,  it  is  genuine  con- 
cern for  the  future  of  our  planet. 

Simon  Williams, 

Kofu,  Japan 


“Poisoned  legacy’ 

. (November  2)  makes  chilling 
rending.  Wlint  im  opportunity  fof 
New  talxmr  lo  write  history  anex 
l*ublie  apologies,  compensation  fcr 
locals  and  troops,  clean  up  the 
mess.  Gel  lo  it,  Tonyl  Un/orlunaldy 
something  tells  me  that  this  Is  not 
the  way  of  the  world. 

Chris  Wright. 

Castelo  Branco,  Portugal 


Diplomacy  paves  way  on  Iraq 

Martin  Kettle  In  Washington 


~T~HE  paperless  office  (Odober , 

I 26)?  About  as  much  chance  as  rap 
the  paperless  toilet.  ■ ■ * " 

Maison  Urwin, 

Nerima-Ku,  Tokyo 
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THE  prospects  for  a diplomatic 
solution  to  the  confrontation  be- 
Iraq  and  the  United  States 
strengthened  significantly  on  Mon- 
j~y  ^ .^e  US  and  Britain  offering 
relaxation  of  economic  sanctions 
gainst  Baghdad  as  international 

11SS  5 rosolve  the  dispute  over 
nited  Nations  weapons  inspectors 
continued.  ■ 

^really  signalling  a reversal 
or  us  policy  priorities  in  the  current 
32s*  * wnior  official  travelling 
SS  , Te  . 9ecrotary  of  state, 
in  £SS  ^^r*Sht,  told  reporters 
m Islamabad  that  the  US.  Britain 

'SaSSy* discussing  the 
PP^bihty  of  “modest  adjustments" 
Sspc11008  regime  imposed  on 

1991  Gulf  war'  Pre- 

jnsnp_?at  Itacl  compiled  with  the 
3 n PJOKrorome.  The  official 
C5®n*ea  cou^d  Include 
is  fkmng  the  range  of  items  Iraq 

LfcLt0  spend  money  on, 

W reacted  to  food  and  medi^ 

sold'  HCI?a^nS  *e  amount  of  oil 
joW  Hmited  to  $2  bmoa  WQrth 

the  Ilf  8°e  nnd  extending 

^Berftbeprogramme.frointo 
to  a longer  period.  . 

jnj^febv?"  to  alleviate  the 
whom^£  Sf  the  Ira^i  people  “wijh 

feSSiffW*.  Ideas 
‘1  vvith  th/i and  Russia 

jgj^onday.  ciearfy:  alarmed  that 


the  statements  from  Islamabad  and 
London  were  giving  the  impression 
that  the  US  was  preparing  to  back 
down,  the  White  House  stressed 
that  there  could  be  no  reconsidera- 
tion of  sanctions  until  Iraq  complied 
with  last  week's  UN  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution.  The  defence  secre- 
tary, William  Cohen,  said:  "We  are 
not  seeking  any  deal." 

> No  concessions  would  be  offered 
to  secure  President  Saddam's  com- 
pliance. 

Iraq’s  first  reaction  came  in  New 
York,  where  its  UN  ambassador, 
Nizar  Hamdoon,  was  reported  by 
CNN  television  as  saying  (hat  the 
proposals  did  not  go  far  epough.  Mr 
Hamdoon  called  for  a total  lifting  of 
sanctions,  CNN  said.  In  Washing- 
ton, state  department  officials  pri- 
vately acknowledged  that  the 
proposals  made  In  a Le  Figaro  news- 
paper interview  by  the  Iraqi  deputy 
prime  minister,  Tariq  Aziz,  for 
changes  to  the  composition  of  UN 
weapons  inspection  teams  might 
form  the  basis  of  a compromise. 

The ; UN’s  chief  :weaponB  inspec- 
tor, Richard  Butler,  said  that  chang- 
ing ftp  nationality  of  the  inspector 
woujq  riot  change  the  objectivity  of . 
the  programme.  , 

: .Russia  confirmed  that  it  was  now . 
working,  Jo  ensure  a peaceful  solu- ' 
•tori  to  tiie  weap<?ns  inspection  crisis 
fter  a conversation  between  Presi- 
dent. pill  Ciiqtop  arid.,ltoi?ident 
Boris  Yeltsin,  . , , ...  \J,  , . 

i ■ ■ ■ 

Road  to  ruin,  page  d 
Analysis,  page  16 


Women  win  job  ruling 


Ian  Traynor  In  Bonn  and 
Stephen  Bates  in  Brussels 


IN  a landmark  ruling  hailed  as  an 
historic  victory  for  working 
women,  the  European  Court  of  Jus- 
tice last  week  dismissed  a German 
teacher's  complaint  that  he  lost  a 
promotion  because  of  his  sex. 

The  surprise  ruling  in  favour  of 
affirmative  action  found  that  delib- 
erately preferring  female  job  appli- 
cants in  the  public  sector,  when 
both  male  and  femqle  candidates 
were  equally  qualified,  did  not  in- 
fringe sexual  equality  or  equal  op- 
portunity regulations. 

1 The  Luxembourg  court  ruling 
went  against  the  advice  of  the 
court’s  advocate-general,  who  had 
recommended  the  repeal  of  affirm- 
ative action  laws  in  the  German 
state  of  North  Rhine-WeBtphalia 
where  the  teacher  works. 

Trie  verdict  ,pIso  went  some  way 
to  reverslipg  a .court  ruling  in  Octo- 
ber 1995,.  which  banned  quotas  for 
female  employment  qs  a means  qf 
redressing  the  imbalance  of  . the 
sexes  in  the  workplace.  , , . , . , 

' The  European  Uniqii.spcial  af- 
fairs commissioner,  Padraig  Fjyna 
of  Ireland,  welcomed  the  ruling  as  a 
recognition  of  the  obstacles  cop-, 
fronting  women  In,  the  world  of. 
wprk.  The  vast  majority  of  ap- 
proaches, to  .positive  action  whfeh 
permit  a degree  of  flexibility  in  their, 
application  and  which  atop.Bhort  of 
rigid  automatic  quotas  are  not  called , 
into  question,"  he  said.  .. ; 

Ussy  Groener  of  the  European 


Parliament's  women's  rights  com- 
mittee said:  “The  judgment  is  a 
great  victory  for  women." 

Hie  teacher,  Helmut  Marschall, 
took  the  authorities  in  North  Rhine- 
Westphalia  to  court  when  he  lost  a 
promotion  in , 1994  because  an 
equally  qualified  woman  was  given 
the  job  under  “female  promotion” 
rules.  They  state  that, “women  are  to 
be  preferred  [for  a job  vacancy]  if 
they  are  of  equal  ability,  qualifica- 
tion and  suitability”.  . , 

Mr  Marschall  has  been  under  at- 
tack from  feminists  who  claimed  he 
wanted  to  return  .German  women  to, 
“the  kitchen  sink".  He  denied  the  ah. 
legations,  pointing  out  that  Mb  wife, 
who  is  also  a teacher,  was  a working 
woman,  and  that  he  did  his  share  of 
the  housework. 

The  state  referred  the  case  to  the 
European  Court  In  May,  the  cour  t's 
advocate-general,  Francis  Jacobs, 
said  the  German  state's  affirmative 
action  rules  should  be  reversed  bte' ' 
cause  allowing  women  “absolute 
and  unconditional  priority"  over 
meii  in  competing  for  jobs  .was  a 
form  of  discrimination. 

Although  it  Is  customary  for  the 
pourt  to  heed  the  recommendation 
made  by  the  advocate-general,  the 
Judges,,  declared  that  ..equal  suit- 
ability .for  ,p  Job  still  did  not  mean 
equal  ..qpportuplty  between  „the 
sexes.  “Men  tend  to  be  chosen  in  , 
preference  , to  women,  since  they, 
benefit  from  deep-rooted  prejudices . 
pnd, from  stereotypes. as  ,to  the  role 
and  capacities  0/  women,", . the 
judges  found. 


1AT ASHINGTON  has  put  its 
wlr  citizens  abroad  on  a terror 
. alert  following  the  murder  of  four 
US  businessmen  in  Karachi  and 
threats  against  Americana  else- 
where. It  follows  the  guilty  ver- 
dicts against  two  suspects  in  the 
World  TVade  Centre  bombing  and 
tiie  mounting  tension  with  Iraq. 

Washington  Post,  page  19 

THE  alleged  Nazi  collaborator 
Maurice  Papon  hna  pneu- 
monia, casting  doubt  on  whether 
his  trial  for  wartime  crimes 
against  humanity  will  resume, 
his  lawyers  said. 


BURMA’S  State  Law  urn] 
Order  Restoration  Council, 
which  has  ruled  with  an  iron 
hand  since  1088,  annoiiiiced 
that  it  was  being  replaced  by  the 
State  Peace  and  Development 
Council. 


NIGERIA'S  military  ruler. 
General  Suni  Abacha,  said 
that  he  had  dismissed  his  entire 
cabinet,  tire  first  wholesale 
change  of  ministers  since  he 
took  power  four  years  ago. 


THE  graves  of  up  to  2,000 
members  of  the  Taliban 
militia  apparently  killed  in 
fighting  against  an  opposition 
alliance  liave  been  found  in 
northern  Afjghfinlstan,  the 
Afghan  Islamic  Press  said.  The 
dead  are  believed  to  be  among 
the  3,000  Taliban  prisoners 
taken  by  General  Abdul  Malik, 
who  was  briefly  in  an  alliance 
with  the  Islamist  militia. 

PRESIDENT  Jacques  Chirac 
opened  the  seventh  summit 
of  nominally  French-speaking 
countries  in  Hanoi  with  a call  to 
arms  against  the  linguistic, 
philosophical  and  creative 
uniformity  dictated  by  the 
domination  of  English. 

Lost  for  words,  page  28 


SINGAPORE’S  appeals  court 
has  cut  fay  almost  half,  to 
$3.1  million,  damages  awarded 
to  the  prime  minister,  Goh  Chok 
Tong,  and  10  of  his  colleagues 
for  libel  by  an  opposition  politi- 
cian, Tang  Liang  Hong. 

NOBEL  peace  laureate 
Bishop  Carlos  Belo  con- 
demned the  use  of  “excessive 
force*?  by  Indonesian  troops  ln 
East  Timor  after  . they  stormed 
the  university  campus  In  the  < 
capita),  Dili. 


THE. reputation  of  Mercedes 
as  the  ultimate  In  German  . 
engineering  and  safety  suffered  ■ 
p serious  setback  after  h with-, : 
drew  its  new  ‘A’,  class  small  cor,  ■ 
which  had  proved  unstable. 

■ ! I . . 

Correction  , ! 

In  our  front  page  report-  on  November 
16  giving  the  decision  of  Judge  Hitter 
Zopel  in.  the. Louise  Woodward  case 
we  incorrectly  quoted  him  as  saying: 
7 da,  however,  recognise  that  mercy  is 
no  less  than  appropriate  • What  he 
actually  said  was,  ’mercy  does  not 
lessen  opprobrium’. 


dk 
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Pakistan  PM 
denies  charge 
of  contempt 

Tahir  Ikram  in  Islamabad 

NAWAZ  SHARIF  denied  showing 
contempt  for  the  judiciary  on 
Monday  when  he  became  the  first 
serving  Pakistani  prime  minister  to 
face  the  charge. 

Mr  Sharif  9aid  he  had  lugh  es- 
teem for  the  judiciary,  with  which 
he  has  been  at  loggerheads  for 
months,  but  said:  “I  have  neither 
committed  contempt  of  court,  nor 
do  1 intend  to  do  that" 

The  case  arises  from  remarks 
that  Mr  Sharif  made  when  the 
supreme  court  suspended  one  of  his 
first  pieces  of  Legislation,  which  out- 
I awed  the  practice  of  deputies 
changing  sides  — something  that 
has  bedevilled  Pakistani  politics  in 
the  past 

On  Monday  night  Mr  Sharif's 
powerful  Muslim  League  party  met 
to  introduce  a bill  allowing  for  an 
appeal  against  a contempt  of  court 
ruling,  parliamentary  sources  said. 
They  said  no  such  right  was  in  the 
constitution  and  the  government 
would  try  to  get  one  on  the  statute 
books  shortly. 

The  move  followed  the  prime 
minister's  unprecedented  personal 
appearance  before  the  supreme 
court.  Mr  Sharif  sat  in  court  sup- 
ported by  his  cabinet  when  counsel 
read  out  a statement  denying  con- 
tempt. It  fell  f8r  short  of  the  apology 
that  some  newspapers  had  said  he 
would  make  to  the  court  to  defuse 
political  tension. 

Mr  Sharif  said  the  row  waB  hurt- 
ing the  economy.  “The  uncertainty 
has  adversely  affected  the  process 
of  the  revival  of  the  economy.  The 
situation  has  caused  negative  im- 
pact in  many  other  fields  as  well," 
he  told  reporters.  The  continuing 
confrontation  between  Sharif’B  nine- 
month-old  government  and  the  judi- 
ciary has  dominated  political  life 
and  unnerved  investors. 

Mr  Sharif's  statement  said  it  was 
his  duty  to  express  his  viewa  on 
court  rulings  'In  the  light  of  varying 
opinions".  “It  is  unfortunate  if  in  the 
performance  of  my  duty  towards 
these  obligations,  any  of  my  state- 
ments has  been  deemed  by  any 
learned  judge  to  be  in  contempt,” 
the  statement  said. 

Mr  Sharif  told  the  Islamabad 
News  newspaper  last  weekend  that 
he  was  the  victim  of  a conspiracy, 
but  did  rot  say  who  was  behind  It. 

The  Pakistani  prime  minister, 
who  returned  to  power  with  a 
sweeping  majority  in  February,  has 
been  at  loggerheads  with  the  coun- 
try's chief  justice,  Sayed  Sajjad 
Shah,  over  a variety  of  issues. 

He  performed  an  about-turn  last 
month  in  a trial  of  strength  with 
Chief  Justice  Shah  over  which  of  the 
two  had  the  last  word  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  top  judges.  After  weeks  of 
refusing  to  back  down,  Mr  Sharif 
told  parliament  it  was  up  to  the  chief 
justice. 

But  days  later,  Chief  Justice 
Shah  said  he  would  bring  charges 
of  contempt  of  court  against  Mr 
Sharif. 

The  prime  minister  is  also  being 
challenged  in  the  supreme  court 
over  an  anti-terrorism  act  he 
brought  in  earlier  this  year.  It  gives 
I the  police  sweeping  powers  to  com- 
bat rising  violence  which  has 
claimed  hundreds  of  lives  in  the 
past  two  years.  — Reuters 

Washington  Post,  page  19 
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Winnie  begins  her  quest  for  power  Croatian  leaders  silence  press  with  lawsuits 
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INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


David  Berasford 
In  Johannesburg 

WINNIE  MANDELA  in  ef- 
fect launched  her  cam- 
paign for  the  deputy 
presidency  of  South  Africa  on  Mon- 
day with  a populist  tirade  against 
the  leadership  of  the  African  Na- 
tional Congress. 

The  attack  sets  the  scene  for 
what  some  see  as  the  last  chance  to 
block  her  rise  to  power.  Public  hear- 
ings on  a string  of  murder  allega- 
tions against  her  are  due  to  be  held 
by  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu's  truth 
commission  next  week. 

President  Nelson  Mandela  is 
believed  to  be  battling  behind  the 
scenes  to  find  ways  of  preventing 
his  ex-wife  from  becoming  deputy 

Arafat  aides 
open  battle 
for  succession 

David  Sharrock  In  Jerusalem 

A BATTLE  for  succession  has 
begun  among  Palestinian 
rivals,  amid  persistent  reports 
that  Yasser  Arafat’s  health  is  foil- 
ing, an  Arab  newspaper  reported 
lastweek. 

The  London-based  A1  Hayat 
said  competition  between  vari- 
ous wings  of  the  fledgling 
Palestinian  security  forces  was 
intensifying,  fuelled  by  rumours 
widely  circulating  in  the  West 
Bank  that  Mr  Arafat  la  in  physi- 
cal decline. 

A recent  film  of  his  trembling 
lip  and  shaking  hands  have  led 
some  to  speculate  that  he  is  suf- 
fering from  Parkinson’s  disease, 
a theory  Mr  Arafat  has  rejected 
as  “complete  nonsense1'. 

A1  Hayat,  which  has  a repu- 
tation for  independence  and 
accuracy,  suggests  that  two 
“young  Turks”  are  preparing 
their  bids  for  succession. 

Djlbrll  Rajoub,  head  of  the 
preventive  security  services  In 
the  West  Bank,  is  said  by  the 
newspaper  to  be  building 
alliances  and  arming  his  follow- 
ers. It  claimed  a $42,000  arms 
shipment  was  recently  Inter- 
cepted en  route  to  his  support- 
ers In  Ramallah. 

The  paper  said  the  other 
contender,  Mohammed  Dahlan, 
Col  Rajoub's  counterpart  in  the 
Gaza  Strip,  was  "making  similar 
moves”. 

Between  the  two  men  are 
other  security  chiefs  jostling  for 


leader  of  the  African  National  Con- 
gress at  its  triennial  conference  in 
December.  The  post  is  expected  to 
fall  vacant  when  the  country's 
deputy  president,  Thabo  Mbeki, 
takes  over  the  leadership  of  the 
party  preparatory  to  succeeding  Mr 
Mandela  as  president. 

Mr  Mandela  seems  to  have  been 
instrumental  in  persuading  the 
ANC  leadership  to  throw  its  weight 
behind  the  party's  KwaZulu-Natal 
chairman,  Jacob  Zunia,  as  Mr 
Mbeki's  deputy.  But  there  are 
doubts  whether  Mr  Zuma  can  stave 
off  Mrs  Mandela's  challenge. 

The  truth  commission  hearings 
into  the  “Winnie  scandal"  begin  on 
Monday  and  are  expected  to  last 
five  days.  She  faces  questioning 
about  seven  murders  in  which  she 


is  alleged  t«>  have  been  implicnlcil. 
At  recent  in-camera  hearings  she  is 
believed  to  have  blamed  I ’resident 
Mandcln  for  much  of  the  scandal 
surrounding  her,  accusing  him  uf 
having  “dug  up  dirt"  to  support  his 
divorce  action. 

She  is  expected  to  claim  that  she 
is  the  victim  of  a smear  campaign 
mounted  during  the  apartheid  era 
by  a secret  police  unit,  Slralcom. 
which  specialised  in  “dirty  tricks1’. 

In  a long  and  rambling  interview 
with  die  Star  newspaper  in  Johannes- 
burg, Mrs  Mandela  expressed  confi- 
dence that  she  would  become  South 
Africa’s  deputy  president.  In  an  ap- 
parent reference  to  a statement  by 
Mr  Mbeki  that  (he  deputy  leader  of 
the  ANC  did  not  necessarily  become 
deputy  president  of  the  country,  she 


Palestinian  police  trainees  show  off  tholr  defensive  skills  during  a 
graduation  ceremony  in  Gaza  pi  <oto  fayez  nuwujme 


advancement,  Including  the 
head  of  military  Intelligence, 
Mussa  Arafat,  the  national 
security  chief,  Saeb  Ajez,  and  the 
police  general,  Ghazi  Jabnll. 

A1  Hayat  claims  the  battle  for 
succession  “could  explode 
within  several  months  and  even 
take  the  form  of  political  assas- 
sination”. 

That  was  a view  nobody  from 
the  West  Bank  wished  to  en- 
dorse publicly  lastweek. 
Ghassan  Khattib,  director  of  the 
Jerusalem  media  and  communi- 
cation centre,  said  the  story 
about  Mr  Arafat's  health  bad 
been  “created”  by  the  Israeli 
media.  However,  he  conceded 
there  had  been  “some  discus- 


sion” about  the  succession.  “Hut 
1 don't  sense  any  competition. 
The  serious  candidate  Is  Abu 
Mazcn.” 

Also  known  ns  Mahmoud 
Abbas,  Mr  Mozen  led  the  recent 
negotiations  with  the  Israelis  in 
Washington.  A1  Hnynl  snkl  he 
would  be  “a  weak  president, 
dependent  on  the  security  ser- 
vices and  under  the  influence  of 
Mohammed  Uahkm  and  Mr 
Arafat’s  top  economic  adviser, 
Khaled  Salam". 

This  view  is  shared  privately 
by  some  Palestinian  politicians. 
“Whoever  succeeds  Arafat  will 
need  a powerful  backer  with 
support  from  the  streets,”  said 
one. 


German  leader  rallies  to  immigrants 


Ian  Tfraynor  In  Bonn 

GERMANY'S  president,  Roman 
Herzog,  launched  an  impas- 
sioned, if  oblique,  attack  last  week 
on  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl's  immi- 
gration policies  a day  after  Mr  Kohl 
killed  attempts  to  reform  the  coun- 
try’s restrictive  citizenship  laws. 

In  a plea  for  greater  dialogue  be- 
tween Germans  and  an  immigrant 
community  of  more  than  7 million  — 
by  far  the  biggest  in  Europe  — Mr 
Herzog  said  the  growing  number  of 
foreigners  raised  concerns  about 
political  representation,  nationality 
laws  and  the  school  system. 


“Many  Germans  can't  get  used  to 
a process  that  has  become  long- 
practised  experience  for  many  other 
countries  — the  integration  of  new 
nationalities,'’  he  said  in  a speech  in 
Berlin.  “Many  of  our  foreign  fellow 
citizens  were  asked  to  come  here  by 
us,  have  become  natives  here,  have 
been  born  and  grown  up  here  and 
contribute  substantially  to  our  eco- 
nomy arid  our  culture." 

Mr  Herzog  may  have  described 
immigrants  as  '‘fellow  citizens",  but 
the  vast  majority  do  not  enjoy  citi- 
zenship righis.  They  cannot  vote, 
are  not  represented  in  local  councils 
and  are  barred  from  most'  public- 


sector  jobs.  It  is  rare  to  find  a “non- 
German"  working  on  the  railways, 
in  the  government  bureaucracy,  or 
on  television.  There  is  one  MP  of 
immigrant  origin  in  the  672-strong 
Bonn  lower  house. 

Weeks  of  emotional  debate  aimed 
at  changing  the  law  to  give  immi- 
grant children  born  in  Germany 
dual  citizenship  until  the  age  of  18 
ended  abruptly  last  week  when  Mr 
Kohl's  Christian  Democrats  voted; 
against  reform,  killing  the  issue  for 
tire  duration  of  the  current  parli- 
ament The  German  chancellor  had 
set  himself  squarely  against  the 
reform. 


snkl:  "1  know  if  my  people  waning  lanTraynor 
hr  deputy  president  IwiRfeta  . • , hrv  p 
president.  It's  sis  simple  as  tint*  ' WTudlmi 
Attacking  the  ANC  leadership a ' * ,ed  3? 

its  two  weakest  [rants  - ofiS  “JEou 
nnnlcjlivcTy  lo  Ihchlack  >£££  gala 

Mrs  Mandela  said  it  ™ S*t,l  -s 
tlu;  people  Ui  govern.  She astt.’,?  rHp)tBl.  2 
ter  in  her  criticism  of  the  truth («[  The  highly 

mission,  accusing  Bishop  Tuta  cf|  Bosnlfln 
applauding  apartheid**  rifa;  did  not  think 
ministers  who  appeared  before  jt~>  and  ^ ao. 
“the  iierpelrators  of  the  worst  brutal-  Mr  Jergovic, 

ily  and  atrocities  any  country  fa  Sarajevo  Mai 
ever  known" — while  victimise  jjie  medieval 

She  was  particularly  vitupemri  presidential  ■ 
in  her  comments  on  the  British p«,  ridiculed  the 

Dame  Emma  Nicholson,  who  wait  claims, 
slrumental  in  the  publication  oli*  The  doting 
cent  book  about  a key  witnessing 
Winnie  scandal,  Katiza  Obekhak  . 

Pro-Islamist  'racl[ 
party  faces on  tl 
extinction  ! aas; 

Chris  Morris  In  Ankara  *T"  HE  exile 

— I passed  f 

THE  ec institutional  court  info  ( bag.  He 

Turkish  capital  Ankara  k*o  nearly  blind  i 
hearing  evidence  last  week  (■:  wiser.  She  wi 
whether  it  should  close  do«nfo  the  grey  wore 
i largest  party  in  parliament,  the  »Uhe  end  of  h 
Isliunist  Wei  fare  party.  The  driver 

I In  a ease  that  cottkl  have  ft  called  Khady 
reaching  implications  for  Tmkq>  Amman  for  a ; 
image  abroad,  the  country's  dtd  untiladlamor 
prosecutor,  Vurnl  Savas,  argnestbi-  to  her  lap.  As  \ 
Welfare  lias  n hidden  agenda  to  p*  twitched  to  t 

mole  Islamic'  fundamentalism. ’Hi  toowsomeon 

my  duty  under  the  constitution  if  you.  How  muc 
protect  the  secular  Turkish  Rqwfc  The  exile  j 
lie,"  he  said  outside  the  court.  chuckle,  but 

Tlie  Welfare  party  fornri  w)  given  a lot  of 
Turkey's  firat  Islanfist-kd  govwv Fifteen  bund 
incut  until  pressure  from  the  also  in  Englisl 
tary  forced  it  out  of  office  earlier  of  her  trouss 
Ibis  year.  choice.  We  ha- 

The  prosecutor,  with  backw,  the  exile  - 
from  the  military,  says  Welfare  W - >n  his  early 
to  undermine  the  secular  sttk  V , "™jer  out  c 
encouraging  Islamic  education^  and  tlu 
placing  supporters  In  the  Turwa,  snail  step  at  a 
bureaucracy,  l le  also  Bays  the  » i s a pity, 
fare  leader  mid  former  prime  mn*.  They 

ter,  Necmeltln  Erbakan,  ™ an  lots 
alliances  with  countries Buchtffajj  Jj*  who  ar 
and  IJbyo,  which  were  ddrinw®  Madfaisaid. 
to  Turkish  interests.  j day 

Mr  Erbakan  will  respond  »*l.  ^P^t  of  ta 
chief  prosecutor  with  more  Wj.  with  rr 
1,000  pages  of  evidence.  He  waswf  j"-  uegin  then 
peeled  lo  testify  Inst  week,  bri 
granted  an  additional  week  tojji  f we 

pare  his  case.  “He  will  makes . ut  m< 
defence,”  a parly  official  said-  J; 

His  advisers  say  Mr  *22* 

emphasise  that  a democrat  ' Mriw,.p,;[Lth^ 

try  should  not  close  S^el 

because  of  its  beliefs.  Other  P*  j , Uor 

have*  been  banned  flood  of 

with  such  wide  appeal.  ® 

r?th^?flerOT,t- : 

conclusion"  said  inti  thegove 

editor-in-chief  of  the  Jhikbh 

News.  “I  would  be  very  ^ o2" 

Welfare  emerges  victorious  ^ bu8  station  fa* 

the  powers  behind  the  seek  . j,0pe  ^ ■ 
determined  to  cfose  it  do^^,  ( 'seemed  t0  hs 
H the  party  is  banned,  itssp^  . motive  t0  leav 
ers  would  probAbfy 
form  a niw  party  under  ^ ^ 

name.  However,  leaders  su  ; They  knoW  * 

Erbakan  could  be  prev«^  j but  they  kn.oy 

P BiiUherh  is  a A Jf  ^ 

supporters  might  turn  # ‘Sfc.JjJf  emirates,  fiS 
cal  methods  If  tltey  see  thejfr  J|faecEft£ 
cal  rights  denied.  • — . 


WHEN  President  Franjo 
Tudjman  of  Croatia  cele- 
brated his  75th  birthday  this 
year,  his  courtiers  and  cronies 
staged  a gala  performance  in  his 
honour  at  the  national  theatre  in 
the  capital,  Zagreb. 

The  highly  regarded  young 
Bosnian  writer  Miljcnko  Jergovic 
did  not  think  much  of  the  show, 
and  said  so.  In  a scathing  review 
Mr  Jergovic,  the  author  of 
Sarajevo  Marlboro,  focused  on 
die  medieval  sycophancy  of  the 
presidential  entourage  and 
ridiculed  the  show's  artistic 
claims. 

The  doting  treatment  of  die 


president,  Mr  Jergovic  wrote, 
recalled  the  personality  cults  of 
the  communist-era  Soviet  bloc. 

Deploying  what  haB  become  a 
blunt,  if  lucrative,  Instrument  of 
repression  in  the  hands  of  the 
Croatian  regime,  the  targets  of 
Mr  Jergovic's  pen  promptly 
turned  to  the  lawyers  and  the 
courts.  Zlatko  Vttez,  playwright, 
presidential  adviser,  and  co- 
author of  the  ode  to  Mr  Tudjman, 
issued  a libel  writ  against  Mr 
Jergovic  and  the  independent 
weekly  magazine  Tjednik,  where 
his  columns  appear  regularly. 

Mr  Vltez's  claim  to  be  suffer- 
ing “spiritual  pain”  puts  him  in 
good  company.  Mr  Tudjman,  his 
family,  and  the  Croatian  govern- 


Iraqi  exiles  embark 
on  the  road  to  ruin 


Julian  Borger  in  Amman 

THE  exile  in  the  back  of  the  car 
passed  forward  a black  velvet 
bag.  He  said  nothing  and  his 
nearly  blind  mother  was  none  the 
wiser.  She  was  not  even  aware  of 
the  grey  worm  of  ash  accumulating 
I atthe  end  of  her  cigarette. 

The  driver  — an  Iraqi  woman 
called  Khadija  who  has  been  in 
Amman  for  a year  — shook  the  bag 
until  a diamond  bracelet  fell  out  on 
to  her  lap.  As  soon  as  she  saw  it;  she 
witched  to  talking  in  English.  T 
know  someone  who  will  be  fair  with 
you.  How  much  are  you  asking?" 

The  exile  gave  an  embarrassed 
chuckle,  but  it  wa9  dear  he  had 
pven  a lot  of  thought  to  the  matter. 
'Fifteen  hundred."  he  said  quietly, 
also  in  English.  “I  feel  bad.  It  is  part 
of  her  trousseau  but  there  is  no 
choke.  We  have  to  get  out." 

The  exile  — a thin,  balding  man 
in  his  early  40s  — helped  his 
mother  out  of  the  car  without  a 
wd  and  they  walked  away,  one 
sniall  step  at  a time. 

"It's  a pity.  They  come  from  a big 
»roily.  They  used  to  be  rich.  But 
there  are  lots  of  Iraqis  coining  in 
nw  who  are  much  woree  off," 
Khadija  said. 

Every  day  a handful  more  Iraqis 
step  out  of  taxis  in  Jordan’s  capital 
vT’-'rith  more  fatigue  tlian  hope 
r be8bi  their  exile.  They  are  flee- 
poverty,  dictatorship  and  the 
threat  of  war  (probably  in  that 
fjj'aer),  but  most  are  heading  for  dis- 
“Uisjon,  betrayal  and  even  deeper 

destitution. 

Despite  the  growing  threat  of  air- 
"twes  since  Iraq  began  defying  the 
Nted  Nations  weapons  inspection 
wms,  there  has  been  no  sudden 
"t*d  of  refugees  into  Amman.  Most 
Wio  could  afford  the  $420  the  Iraqi 
JN'ernment  demands  for  an  exit 
J?®  ”**  already  fled.  Those  who 
in?8?  are  P001**  soldiers 
i. government  workers  who 

forbidden  to  leave. 

new  arrivals  near  the 
£ t^hon  ^ week,  the  absence  of 
■jJ*  ^ter  six  years  of  sanctions. 

moE  t0v have  been  aB  Powerful  a 
0 eave  88  foe  fear  of  bojnbs. , 
a 40-year-pld  from  Bagh- 
TjJ “People  are  not  afraid, 
butfh  bom,}8  wih  corpe,. 

wil  where  tl\ey  , will  hit  It 

on  a computer."  Karim, 
to  the  United  Arab, 
where  he  had  un- 
L22^d  “travel  plans".  • 


No  one  knows  how  many  Iraqi 
exiles  are  in  Jordan.  The  official  fig- 
ure is  19,000,  but  Jordanian  officials 
say  it  is  probably  well  over  100,000. 

Father  George  Issa,  an  Iraqi 
Orthodox  priest,  estimsles  that 
there  are  30,000  Christians  alone. 
Christians  make  up  only  5 per  cent 
of  Iraq's  population.  Exile  has 
stripped  most  of  his  congregation  of 
what  few  possessions  they  had. 

“Most  of  them  have  relatives  in 
the  West  who  have  persuaded  them 
to  come.  When  they  get  here  they 
start  to  go  to  embassies.  The  em- 
bassies do  not  say  from  the  begin- 
ning they  will  not  give  them  a visa. 
They  say:  “Pay  the  fees  and  wait  for 
the  visa.’  So  they  pay  $600  or  $800 
and  after  a year  the  family  lose  all 
their  money.  And  then  the  em- 
bassies say:  ‘Sorry,  no  visa.’ 

"It  is  a disaster.  I say  to  them, 
why  don’t  you  go  back  to  Iraq.  They 
say  if  we  had  a house  in  Iraq,  we 
would  go  back  tomorrow.  But  we 
have  nothing." 

The  exile  who  was  selling  the 
bracelet  had  held  a sensitive  job  in 
tlie  government  and  had  bribed  bis 
way  out,  knowing  he  could  never 
return.  Both  the  British  and  United 
States  embassies  in  Amman  had  in- 
terrogated him  at  length.  Then, 
after  hours  of  detailed  interviews 
about  Saddam  Hussein's  regime, 
(hey  told  him  he  would  not  be  given 
asylum. 

•The  man  from  the  British  em- 
bassy whs  laughing  Mien  he 
handed  me  my  documents  back.  He 
seemed  to  enjoy  it  That's  what  hurt 
mo9t  of  all,"  the  exile  said. 

He  was  a wanted  man  in  Bagh- 
dad, arid  Khadija,  the  taxi  driver. 
His  life  was  at  risk  every  day  he 
spent  in  Amman,  which  is  teeming 
with  President  Saddam's  agents. 
She,  and  most  Iraqi  exiles,  believe 
therq  are  spies  watching  the  gates 
of  all  the  embassies  and  the  United 
nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees' office. 

There  is  one  possible  yray  out, 
and  both  Fr  George  and  the  exile 
mentioned  the  same  price 
$5,000.  .That  fa  what  a few  Ammtm 
travel  agents  charge  for  a trip  to 
Romania  or  Ukraine  and  then,  a 
flight  to  thh  West  on  forged  papers.  , 

: “Only  about  10  per  cent  get 
through.  The  other  90  per  ceqt  are 
captured  and  sent  back,"  Ft'  George 
said,  “They  (the  travel  agents]  will 
do  t anything  to  make:  money.  It; 
doesn't  matter , to . thenj  , tljat  it 
. destroys  a whole  family.'' 


ment  — individually  and  collec- 
tively — are  all  currently  racked 
by  spiritual  pain,  if  the  scale  of 
their  litigation  is  any  index. 

Feral  Tribune,  a satirical  maga- 
zine, is  contesting  34  writs  for 
Ubel  and  defamation,  most  of 
them  issued  by  members  of  the 
government.  Were  it  to  lose  all 
the  cases,  the  newspaper  would 
face  a potential  bill  of  $2.7  mil- 
lion in  damages. 

The  president’s  daughter, 
Nevenka,  objected  to  a Feral 
article  on  her  business  activities. 
She  stated  publicly  that  she  had 
not  read  the  offending  article, 
but  is  suing  for  $675,000. 

Andrija  Hehrnng,  the  health 
minister,  took  personally  a Feml 


article  detailing  die  wretched 
conditions  in  a provincial  hospi- 
tal, so  he  sued  for  $ 135,000. 

When  the  sensationalist 
weekly  Globus  reported  that  the 
United  States  consultancy  firm 
Kroll  had  advised  potential  for- 
eign investors  that  Croatia  bad 
“one  of  the  most  corrupt  govern- 
ments in  the  world",  the  entire 
cabinet  sued  (he  magazine. 

Analyses  by  the  European 
Commission  and  the  German 
corporation  Daimler-Benz  have 
reached  similar  conclusions 
about  rumpnnt  corruption  in 
Croatia,  but  tlie  local  media  risk 
bankruptcy  if  they  report  such 
findings. 

Feral,  which  fearlessly  lum- 


poons  the  powerful  while  also 
specialising  in  war  crimes  and 
corruption  investigations,  bas 
just  received  recognition  of 
sorts.  Its  editor,  Viktor  Ivancic, 
won  the  US  Committee  for  the 
Protection  of  Journalists  award 
for  independent  journalism. 

The  award  triggered  an 
onslaught  by  the  government- 
controlled  medio  against  Mr 
Ivancic  and  his  newspaper, 
apparently  without  fear  of  the 
Ubel  courts. 

State-controlled  television 
accused  Mr  Ivancic  of  journalistic 
behaviour  “unimaginable  in  the 
West”,  commenting  that  “Feral 
Tribune  trio9  to  present  libel  ns 
objective  journalism,  and  the 
worst  mudtriinging  and  insults 
uf  public  figure k as  the  height 
uf  media  freedom". 


The  first  thing  you  novice  when  you  go 
home  won’t  be  the  while  clilb.  The  grey . 
sky.  more  likely. 

So  to  sfive  the  outlook  getting  any 
gloomier,  Woolwich  Guernsey  can  help 
you  create  your  own  personal  silver  lining. 

(is  called  the  Sterling  International 
Gross  Account.  And  because  it's  run 
especially  for  expats,  tve  listen  to  expats. 

We  hear,  for  instance,  you  want  coiuis- 


Fatt  point.  So  - »pan  (tom  elect  tonic  “ “ 


transfers  - \vc  don’t  charge  you  a penny. 

We  understand  you'd  prefer  the  rates 
to  go  up  ns  you  Invest  more  money.  Again, 
weVe  happy  to  comply. 

And  we  know  you  don’t  always  gel  to 
read  a newspaper  front  home.  So  If  your 
t merest  rates  should  chnnge  for  any  reason 
well  write  and  tell  you  personally.  • 

The  result  Is  on  account  lhatk  appeared 


I nine  t till f i lining.  Please  wiki  me  ilculU  ...I 
the  Worfttlch  Guernsey  Sterling  International 
Cm*  AtojunL 

, MrftlrVMkvMt 


icnlly  high  Interest  rates  So  tve  make  sure  over  and  over  again  la  financial  Best  Buy 


the  rates  we  pay  arc  consistently  among 
the  very  highest. 

You  sell-  us  you  don’t  like  to  be  chntged 

i ' ■ ' . • 

for  withdrawing  your  own  money.  . , 


columns.  And  a blighter,  financial  forecast 
for  expats. 

, Fill  In  the  coupon  and  you  could  be  in' 
for  a glorious  return.  ,,  l 1 


Return  10  Woolnidi  Citrirwev  LI  retted,  fO  JVn  JH 1 
La  Tnnnelle  Lee  Banquet.  Si  Peter  Pari 

Guernsey  GY1  JUW.  ' 

AliecniUocly  H«l  TJWM 

or  b».  (UK)  t«+0  ((■>  MS!  715732. 


WOOLWICH 


waM.vieHauBW«eT  iiwm 


Or»&>  mntr  wilt  ttr  njfittj  tf  I tbi/Met  Garrotty  UMuirtrt  nH  eaterfJhy  tirOtpaM  PreHrliat  Siirtur  tracer  lie  IHC  Banking Ati  JfBi.  WnUift  plr  hen giftn  m h&it  wnintakiiig 
dfirns  to dte&uyr  tir  4/  ItVfcwi  Omueg UaheJia wtfmr 4*  WtvMci  tjmtlrj it  entU,  «a dMnqp  rtmt  oat  4W4  aoi r4tte  ffbefeM Gfamvijt  Umifad' 

remain/  P paknjiruy  ef  tTpwJwiri  plr.  lie  Am  im  girte/er  afitffearptrM,  o/eJitiU  MW  Ip  tut  mi  an  Jft  Jptr  26QI,  fftlieivt  il  tnay  fe  f tafilani^fler  Hr*)  iaJti,  Jit 

wdrititHf  may  terminal*  it/arl  ti.,1  Art,  if  Vgalairi  pit  nt  Iwt^tr  ia*  a mdralliy  AiMm-Om  HWnU  thnwy  (Jrelteiorff  tit  ilHn-t.fnnJti  nrnifa'wllrrltal  lit  sdnlafuy 
(rVirMfium).  a 'aJait  Gu.-Hytf  lowlr.  t Pmn  If H pine  ri  rrgvttr*  ^effnr.  (J  tlmJfr  Ufa*.  Ltv'Heb/urv.  Si  Brief  An.  ifarMra'  Ttf  7/'7fi  HretJrrrJ  UnXrltr  Krai  1 if 

t S-rii  ut 4 r>a?*,eyl  Gom-Apttyi'ttiltk-aaall)l3lli'rf*r.'a{lUC*ir3Myr  /*,YlmtnSeaflittiteerrJ< 

.uv  itan.’.iHt  ,w  rnpnvi,  A -Uf*  i-.»i,.,4«ikjr  tf  Ifni/ut  f!c.  Rf) tint.' Gif  ut-  i'tl/iifl  SirrH.  Aui^hiA  /inti  Lila  MA  Air  .faivii  -t  »rMv.  *U  nti>  it  nri  liniagt  Vlv/wAi  fit  A wh.i 


6 INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 

Latter-day  pioneer  in 
a cultural  wilderness 


0m 


Mi 


rl  R » p;  ""5  1 1 — rr- 

Washington  diary 


Martin  Kettle 


Americans  do  not  have  an 
Inferiority  complex  about  many 
things,  but  one  of  the  exceptions  is 
a frequently  apologetic  attitude  on 
behalf  of  their  nation's  television 
programmes.  This  is  especially  true 
when  they  meet  someone  from 
Britain,  since  many  seem  to  feel  that 
British  television,  and  in  particular 
the  BBC,  still  represents  all  that  is 
best  in  the  medium  and  all  that  they 
lack  on  their  own  networks. 

Such  is  the  strength  of  this  view 
that  the  United  States'  PBS  public 
broadcasting  channel  relies  for 
much  of  its  scheduling  on  British 
programmes.  The  unspoken 
assumption  seems  to  be  that  British 
means  quality.  But  the  British  tele- 
vision programmes  that  PBS  rou- 
tinely carries  are  not  always  the 
jewels  in  the  crown  that  a proud 
Bnhsh  viewer  might  expect.  Pride 
And  Prejudice  is  there,  of  course, 
and  The  South  Bank  Show  too.  But 
they  coexist  with  less  ambitious 
Bnhsh  achievements,  if  you  want  to 
see  old  episodes  of  EastEndere  or 
Are  You  Being  Served?,  for  in- 
stance, then  turn  on  PBS  and  take  a 
trip  down  memory  lane. 

If  this  is  the  best  that  Britain  cnn 

«£-“«« you  m«ht  presume  that 
us  television  programmes  must  be 
dire  indeed.  And  some  of  them  are. 
But  not  as  many  of  them  are  as  bad 
as  the  diffident  Americans  and  the 
complacent  British  like  to  think. 
Ana  there  is,  in  particular,  one  truly 
towenng  exception,  which  is  the 
filory  of  American  television  and 
which  surpasses  much  that  is  pro- 
duced anywhere  else. 

These  are  the  documentaries  pro- 
duced  over  the  past  couple  of 
decades  by  the  US  film-maker  Ken 
Burns.  Burns's  most  famous  work 
was  his  series  of  documentaries  on 
the  American  Civil  War.  These 
achieved  the  remarkable  feat  of  sus- 
taining a compelling  documentary 
narrative  based  almost  entirely  on 
still  photographs  and  on  extracts 
from  contemporary  letters  and  jour- 
nals. After  these  widely  praised 
efforts,  and  looking  around  for  a < 

(second  theme  in  which  to  embody  i 
his  feelings  about  the  US,  Burns  < 
produced  a series  of  films  on  base- 
ball. Since  then  there  have  been  t 
documentaries  on  a series  of  em-  r 
blematic  Americans,  most  recently  t 
on  Thomas  Jefferson.  ( 

Burns's  films  are  almost  always  t 
historical  He  tells  the  story  of  an  L 
event  or  a life  with  what  feels  like  a a 
minimum  of  directorial  interven-  It 
tion.  Though  his  films  have  an  fa 
utterly  distinctive  character,  they  C 
betray  little  of  Burns's  own  ego.  la 
Their  characteristic  is  a lingering  di 
camera  shat  on  a timeless  still,  with  Bi 
a few  words  spoken  simply  and  un-  si 
affectedly  In  counterpoint,  and,  in  tal 


Hie  background,  a melancholy  piano 
or  a fiddle  slowly  picking  out  a 
cornily  familiar  tune  from  yester- 
yenr.  The  films  have  an  unmistak- 
ably nostalgic  feel,  celebrating  a lost 
America  and  lost  Americans  with  a 
restraint  and  in  a long  concentration 
span  that  are  a mighty  reprimand  to 
the  assumption  that  today's  viewers 
want  only  noise  and  action,  and 
want  both  as  quickly  as  possible. 

This  month,  Burns's  latest  docu- 

— mentaries  received  their  first  show- 
ing.  A pair  of  films,  each  nearly  two 

m hours  long,  they  tell  the  story  of  the 
l-  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  which, 
r_  in  a trek  lasting  more  than  two 
years  from  1804  until  1806,  com- 

— pleted  the  first  overland  crossing  of 
the  US. 

an  Lewis  and  Clark  presented  Burns 
ay  with  a new  sort  of  challenge.  Since 
is  their  expedition  took  place  not 
)n  merely  before  the  invention  of  mov- 
m to*  pictures,  but  also  before  the  in- 
xe  wntion  of  photography  in  any  form 
m their  story  must  be  told  with  few 
at  visual  aids.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ar  "Corps  of  Discovery"  that  set  out  up 
is  the  Missouri  river  from  St  Louis  in 
V 1804  to  find  the  northwest  passage 
to  tlie  Pacific  passed  through  some 
w of  the  most  outstanding  and  beauti- 
ic  fill  scenery  on  the  planet. 

»r  Bums's  latest  films  are  therefore 
h something  of  a cross  between  the 
n historical  story-telling  of  his  earlier 
11  work  and  an  up-market  travel  docu- 
mentary.  Except  that  the  constraint 
i-  of  historical  accuracy  means  that 
& Burns  has  had  to  avoid  allowing  any 
I trace  of  the  20th  century  — or  the 
? 19tI'  century  either,  for  that  matter 

; ~ j®  invade  any  of  his  frames.  If  the 
t landscape  isn’t  plausibly  as  Lewis 
s and  Clark  themselves  might  have 
3 experienced  it.  then  Burns  doesn’t 
r allow  it  in  his  film.  Interestingly, 

■ that  means  that  many  of  the  land- 
i marks  on  their  voyage  have  had  to 

be  omitted.  After  193  years,  there 

■ are  few  corners,  even  of  the  Ameri- 
: can  wildernesses,  that  have  not 
1 been  marked  by  Man. 

Or.  to  be  more  accurate,  marked 
by  the  while  man.  For  the  other  i 
great  visual  omission  of  Burns's  . 
new  film  are  the  native  Americans,  ! 
through  whose  lands  Lewis  and  t 
Claik  s route  always  Iny.  The  history  J 
of  the  expedition  can  even  be  told  in  i 
terms  of  its  dependence  upon  na(  ive  c 

/uuencans;  of  the  Sioux  who,  susiii-  r 
cious  and  resentful,  held  up  the  ii 
Corps  of  Discovery  as  it  moved  up  f, 
Ule  Missouri;  of  [he  Mandan  a 
incUans  of  present-day  North  b 
Dakota  among  whom  the  expedition 

^ Shoshone.  T 
ho  traded  them  the  horses  without  ft 
which  they  could  never  have  o; 
crossed  the  Rockies  the  following  tf 
summer;  or  of  the  Perce  Nez  of  « 
modern  Oregon  who  nursed  them  Si 
back  from  starvation.  One  Sho-  « 
shone  woman  even  accompanied  to 
“ ,M  did  « 
Yet  Burns’s  fiim  can  show  little  of  je 

these  tribes  or  their  lives,  if  they  all 

1 *ve  an  ide*  °f  PC 
the  and  through  which  Lewis  and  th 
Clark  travelled,  Burns  has  had  to  ha 

2 £e  ,feW  *lteB,where  Man  has  not  he 
left  his  imprint.  And  to  give  an  idea  wi 
of  the  peoples  who  lived  on  that  th 
land,  he  has  had  to  turn  once  more  so 
to  old  photographs.  Once  Lewis  and 
Clark  had  passed  that  way,  both  the  no 
landscape  and  the  people  were  lei 
doomed.  It  is  not  the  least  of  Ken  Br 
Burns  5 achievements  that  he  never  Th 
shirks  tlie  consequences  of  the  epic  u ni 
tales  he  tells  so  supremely  well.  mfl 
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Ubour  pain,  . . . EU  pIa„B  ,o  tac.de  have  boon  widely  cribbed 

Is  Europe’s  market  up  to  the  job? 
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Europe  this  week 

Martin  Walker 


EUROPE'S  presidents  and 
prime  ministers  gather  in  Lux- 
embourg on  Friday  for  what 
( was  announced  with  much  fanfare 
1 at  tlie  Amsterdam  treaty  negotia- 
tions last  summer  as  the  jobs  sum- 
Some  such  special  display  of 
political  concern  was  deemed  es- 
sentia], as  the  ranks  of  Europe's  un- 
employed swelled  to  IS  million,  of 
whom  more  than  half  were  either 
young  people  or  those  out  of  work 
for  a year  or  more. 

Tiie  tiny  country  of  Luxembourg, 
whose  turn  it  is  to  chair  (he  Ktim- 
pean  Union  council  ami  to  host  its 
summits,  was  nervous  about  it  from 
tlie  beginning.  Its  prime  minister. 
JcamUaude  Juncker,  lias  fretted 
public  y tiinl  it  might  become  just  an- 
other hollow  tnlk-fesl,  and  Hie  Euro- 
pean Commission  has  worked  linid 
to  win  consensus  around  a scheme 
for  a series  of  national  "action  plans" 
all  to  be  somehow  integrated  into  a 
broad  European  policy. 

Thi9  has  caused  some  disarray. 
The  Commission’s  initial  proposals 
for  the  summit,  which  spoke  grandly 
of  12  million  new  jobs  and  raising 
the  EU  s jobs-to-adult-population- 
rabo  from  60  per  cent  to  the  United 
States  and  Japanese  levels  of  70  per 
cent,  have  been  widely  criticised  as 
too  ambitious,  too  target-oriented 
and  too  much  the  mixture  as  before. 

, Some  member  states  have  re- 
jected the  idea  of  setting  targets  at 
ail,  and  said  that  unemployment 
policies  remain  a national  rather 
Own  an  EU  responsibility.  Othera 
have  gone  along  with  the  EU,  in  the 
hope  that  their  voters  will  take  the 
wish  for  the  deed  and  acknowledge 
that  at  least  the  politicians  are  doing 
something. 

The  real  problem  is  that  there  Is 
no  single  EU  unemployment  prob- 
.II  b”  8everal  different  ones. 
Britafo  thanks  to  Margaret 
UiBtcher’s  defeat  of  the  trade 
uniqns,  has  a highly  flexible  labour  - 
market  where  It  is  easy  to  hire  and  - 


fire  and  to  attract  young  people  into 
work  with  very  low  entry  wages. 
Britain  has.  according  to  its  own  sta- 
tistics, unemployment  of  less  than 
6 per  cent,  but  still  more  than  7 per 
cent  by  the  way  the  EU  measures  it. 
France  has  almost  13  per  cent  out  of 
work  and,  like  Italy,  is  hoping  to 
spread  a limited  amount  of  work 
more  widely  by  moving  to  a 35-hour 
week.  Germany’s  unemployment, 
shll  nsing,  is  more  than  1 1 per  cent, 
but  concentrated  in  the  regions  of 
former  East  Germany.  Spain  lias  the 
worst  figure.  21  per  cent,  but  with  a 
lively  underground  economy. 

In  111  is  context,  it  is  not  obvious 
what  overall  Europi-nn  |M>lieics 
would  help.  But  the  Ell  bureaucracy 
has  made  a decent  slab  at  some 
guidelines.  Europe  spends  200  |jj]. 
bon  ecus  a year  ($235  billion)  on 
mainly  passive  steps  such  as  unem- 
ployment benefits,  and  the  EU  pro- 
poses to  shift  more  and  more  of  Hint 
money  to  active  measures  such  as 
training.  It  spends  another  loo  hjl- 
hon  ecus  on  slate  aid  In  industry. 

h is  proposing  ideas  such  as  an 
all-Ei impcau  qualification  for  ap- 
prentices,  more  help  lor  language 
training,  and  pension  pur  lability  to 
allow  Hie  unemployed  to  find  work 
m other  countries.  It  wauls  coun- 
tries to  learn  from  one  another's 
"best  practice”  ideas,  such  as  the 
way  the  Dutch  arc  making  some 
long-term  unemployed  into  Snni- 

officinl  and  unarmed  special  consta- 
bles, or  ihi-  way  Austria  has 
established  garages  where  young 
offenders  can  earn  a wage  while 
qualifying  as  motor  mechanics. 

MORE  ambitious,  but  with 
less  prospect  of  swift  enact- 
ment, are  ideas  to  lubricate 
the  single  market  by  making  tax 
policies  increasingly  common,  a 
move  that  will  probably  have  to 
come  from  those  countries  that  sign 
up  for  tlie  single  currency.  The  ELI 
also  likes  to  talk  of  "reducing  tlie  fis-  ! 
cal  burden  on  employment",  by 
which  they  mean  cutting  the  payroll  i 
and  social  security  taxes  that  turn  a i 
S25-an-hour  German  machinist  into  i 
a labour  cost  of  almost  $40  an  hour  i 
for  his  employer.  This  would  re-  1 
quire  a revolution  in  both  social  and  l 
fiscal  policies,  which  has  made  t 
trade  unions  nervous. 

■ The  unions  are  planning  mass  e 
demonstrations  at  the  jobs  summit  C 
to  stress  the  need  to  battle  unem-  s 
ployment,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  g 
the  European  social  model.  Various  a 


cal  chiefs  cannot  be  seen  to  fall 
what  seems  likely  is  some  vague  I 
form  of  overall  commitment  to  i| 
European  solution  for  jobs  that  does1 
not  involve  the  slash-an d- burn  toft 
niques  of  a Thatcher  or  a Reagan. 

It  will  not  be  easy,  because  there, 
js  no  “magic  bullet”  solution.  If  train  i 
ing  and  good  apprenticeships  were 
tlie  answer,  German  unemployment 
would  not  be  high  as  it  is.  And  the 
evidence  from  Sweden  suggests  that 
training  succeeds  best  when  ft  i- 
done  by  a particular  employer,  in- 
vesting in  particular  market  needs, 
rather  than  the  general  provision  oi 
skills  that  arc  rapidly  outdated  inibf 
current  storm  of  technologies! 
change.  If  spending  on  cducslko 
were-  the  answer,  and  die  experience . 
of  Ireland  and  Denmark  suggesti 
that  H might  be,  then  why  should 
Britain  be  doing  rather  wcO  at  jot- 
creation  after  years  of  education! 
under-investment? 

'Hie  other  problem  is  that  every 


should  be  no  new  money  for  Keyne- 
sian job  creation,  just  n re-orderinj, 
of  current  budgets  and  prioriries  So 
in  ii  numd  of  growing  alarm  that  tie , 
jobs  summit  was  turning  into  a 
dump  nnd  controversial  squib,  tit : 
Ctmmiissioii  last  week  took  tlie  ub-  , 
precedcnlcd  step  of  authorising, 
value  added  lax  (VAT)  0115 
labour-intensive  service  industries 
ns  a way  to  create  new  jobs.  Ub  | 


Georges  Marchais 

A RIDDLE  wrapped  in  a mys- 
tery inside  an  enigma: 
Churchill’s  view  of  Soviet 
I,  f>  policy  in  1939  can  be  applied  to  the 
•'  position  of  Georges  Marchais  in  the 
French  Communist  party.  The  rid- 
dle is  how  Marchais,  who  has  died 
aged  77,  managed  to  stay  in  power 
for  so  long;  23  years  as  secretary- 
general  and  41  years  as  an  active 
member  of  the  general  committee, 
resigning  because  of  ill  health  in 
1994.  The  mystery  is  how,  in  that 
period,  the  Communist  party  suf- 
fered diminished  fortunes  when  the 
persisting  economic  conditions 
should  have  assisted  its  activities. 
The  enigma  is  whether  the  whole  his- 
tory of  French  communism  is  to  be 
told  in  terms  of  decline  and  failure. 

Tlie  firet  problem  with  regard  to 
Marchais  is  to  explain  his  sudden 
rise.  In  1951,  haring  been  a party 
; member  for  four  years,  he  became 
q-  an  official  in  the  Union  of  Metal- 
r’  workers  for  tlie  Seine  department. 
This  was  a minor  post  in  which  he 
was  not  very  successful.  Yet,  in 
1956,  he  became  a temporary  mem- 
ber of  the  central  committee.  This 
was  rapidly  made  permanent  and,  in 
1959,  he  joined  the  politburo. 

There  are  several  explanations  for 
this  remarkable  series  of  promo- 
tions. Tin?  simplest  is  that  lie  was 
the  sort  of  recruit  the  party  liked  to 
have.  Born  in  a small  Norninndy  vil- 
lage, he  was  Lhe  son  of  a quarry 
worker  who  died  when  Marchais 
was  10.  Marchais  left  home  when  he 
was  15  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
i “^ed  as  an  office  boy  before  he 
, found  work  in  an  aircraft  factory.  He 
| was  therefore  a genuine  worker  with 
a background  of  poverty. 

Marchais  showed  himself  to  be 


1 0,ll.cr  < , Behais  showed  himself  to  be 

i-  has  already  aBre«1  thal  Itaf  » hiatwoAing  and  devoted.  He  was 
mid  be  no  new  money  for  Keynf-  a for,  nmhiti™.*  w „ L 


as  a way  to  create  new  jobs  lk|-  something  to  hide,  tiius  reXZ 
goals  of  the  RU  jobs  sunmilt  wert,  the  control  the  apparatus  il  et 
being  iniainicrprclcd  and  ndsun-  erase  avr-r  .u 


gimin  1)1  Hit-  Tail  JOUS  bimiiim 

being  "iniaiulorprolttl  and  ndsun- 
dci-sl  nod  . . . under-appreciated  and 
oversow,  the  Commission's  pre* 
dent,  Jacques  Ranter,  admitted. 

“Wc  cannot  allow  this  summit  to 
be  a failure,"  Santc-r  said,'  after  tw 
Commission  approved  a series  of 
redrafted  guidelines  and 
measures,  including  the  V^T  oil 
experiment,  os  EU  unemplopnent 
continued  to  remain  stubborn!; 


I mm  ”7kvu'  “W  was 

also  ambitious,  but  above  all  he  was 
jyal  and  dependable,  and  earned 
™ approval  of  Maurice  Thorez, 
Party  leader  since  1930. 

A more  sinister  explanation  for 
Marchais’s  spectacular  rise  is  to  be 
loimd  in  the  suggestion,  made  by 
nostile  commentators,  dial  the 
trench  parly,  like  Stalin,  favoured 
ne  promotion  of  those  who  had 
some  thing  to  hide,  thus  reinforcing 


“HHuictiua  tuuiu  ex- 

cise  over  them.  This  is  the  subject 
J]e  second  major  problem. 
Marchais,  aged  only  19,  had  not 
one  his  military  service  when  war 
. °“L  He  remained  in  his  fee-. , 

JO1  at  Btevres  when  it  was  taken 
r by  tiie  Germans  and  reorgan- 

Sw,£benefU  of  1116  Nazi  war. 
Tj  “ December  1942,  he  was 
1 “ 10  y°rk  b Bavaria,  and  hav- 
passed  the  medical  examination 
p receive<I  the  money  bonuB  the . 

ucTmano  i . * . 1 


continued  to  remain  siuoum^  . passed  the  medical  examinntinn 
high,  despite  the  variable  e«won*  : and  received  the  money  bonus  tbl 
recovery  in  the  big  economy  H | wmans  offered,  he  took  the  tram 
Britain,  Germany,  FVance andta^  ^ * ^pheim  where  he  worked,^ 
T want  to  make  it  clear,  that « ^ ^cbg  Messerschmidta,  either  unS 

nAiu  mKd  frnm  PirrtinllL  !-  Ill  Itlna  1D7n  n .. 


01  iuuu,  ucmiuuy,  r i niivc 

"I  want  to  make  it  clear  that m ? 
are  not  expecting'  so  m^ny  nuDM  £ 
new  jobs  from  this  summit  TO*®  [ 

it  to  define  a method' that  ^ i 
mlt  us  all  to  an  integrated  piwefc  I 
led  by  member  state  governing  ! 
but  learning  from  each  other,  . S®1  ? 
tersaid.  . 

The  VAT  reform'  is  j 
enough,  after  bitter  rows  in^oe  t»  ■ 
Commission  bureaucracy  , r | 
surrender  of  one  of  the  EuS  : 
guaranteed  revenues.  It  offers  . 
optional  experiment  hi  h • 

yet-to-be-approved  localities  W J!  ; 

than  tht-sa  valtrs  tf)  rfe  I*  I" 


t_  . — me  cnu  or  me  war. 

after  ft116 ,1970,  801116  five  months 
joint  8 been  appointed 

somp^ekry"8enera*  party, 
of  hflJ?rmer1memb«re  accused  him 
the  vo  unteered  to  work  for 
werern,  These  accusations.: 
JSJjiK Marchais’s  life.  When. 
accuse^1  setions  against  his 
m 1978  and  1979^  lost 


ployment,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  guaranteed  revenues.  It  “f^  j ] ?ner8ed  when,  in  1969  the  oolll 

the  European  social  model.  Various  optional  experiment  hi  h : j.Uro  °f  the  party  decided  without 

outside  stars,  such  as  the  former  yet-to-be^pproved  localities  ^ | JJcusaion  that. Marchais  should  act 

p^irwU[?r>»J  deques  Defers,  and  more  than  three  yeirs  ^ " ■»,  . ^retary-general , jointly  with 

Present  Clinton's  old  labour  secre-  cuts  can  creatd  jobs  in  the  serg  •horez’s  successor,  Waldeck  Rochet 

2S  *>bert  Reich  have  been  in-  sector.  Predictably,  it  & fr^ilLWhen OieZfcSr  i 

fhelr  wisdom.  And  in  some  sections  bf  the  Bridsltff-  the  national,  assembly 

sbbe  a gathering  of  this  many  politi-  as  "the  massage  parjoi^'chpj^jr;  L^e  val-de-Mame  department,  it 


wbs  the  heroic  Marie  Claude  Vaillant 
Couturier  who  made  way  for  him 
The  party  was  confronted  by  mrior 
problems.  The  return  to  power  of  De 
, H^e,to  1^58  and  the  reinforcement 
of  Gaulhsm;  the  so-called  revolution 
of  1968  and  the  growth  of  a fashion- 
able leftism  that  was  hostile  to  the 
communists;  and  the  intervention  of 
Soviet  forces  in  Czechoslovakia. 

The  logical  step  was  to  suggest 
that  the  communists  make  some 
sort  of  alliance  with  the  socialists 
(now  led  by  Francois  Mitterrand). 
This  Marchais  did  in  June  1972, 
some  months  before  he  was  offi- 
cially entlironed  as  sole  secretary- 
general  by  the  party  congress. 

But  the  alliance  was  a disaster. 


The  communists  watched  help- 
lessly as  the  socialists  made  them- 
selves the  leading  party  of  the  left. 
The  climax  came  in  1981  when  Mit- 
terrand was  elected  president,  Mar- 
chais receiving  a meagre  15.3  per 
cent  of  the  vote  b the  first  ballot 
However,  the  French  Communist 
party  still  exists  and  retarns  its 
importance.  For  many  years  com- 
mentators have  been  prophesying 
its  disappearance.  And  if  it  has  not 
vanished,  it  is  thanks  to  Marchais. 

Douglas  Johnson 

Georges  Marchais,  politician,  bom 
June  7, 1920;  died  November  16 
1997 


Marchais  with  Mitterrand  at  n demonstration  In  Paris  in  3973 
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Enjoy  zero  risk  with  unlimited  potential  profit  linked  to  the 
world  s leading  share  markets  10%  gross  p.a.  opportunity. 


Our  3rd  International  Savings  & Investment  Bond  has  been 
designed  to  allow  investors  a share  in  the  success  of  three  of  the 
world's  strongest  economies  through  a E5.000  minimum 
investment  that  is  linked  to  the  performance  of  the  FT-SE  1 00,  S&P 
500  and  NIKKEI  300  indexes,  over  a five  year  period.  Also  up  to 
half  your  Investment  can  be  placed  in  a I year  account  earning' 

1 0%  Cross  p-a.,  subject  to  a minimum  of  £5,000  being  placed  in  1 : 
(he  5 year  bond. 

It’s  a Bond  with  a difference  - you  get  two  different  returns  from 
two  different  accounts  all  In.iha  same  Bond  with  no  risk  to  your 
capital.  Additionally,  until  the  start  dafe,  your  entire  investment  will 
earn  a fixed  rate  of  Interest  of  1 0%  gross  p.a. 


Plem  contact  me  toon  to  diKuu  fha  International  Savinas 
I Investment  Band  nailable  from  Bristol  A Wait  InlamatlDnal. 


NAME  (M/MDMIU'US) 


However,  due  to  the  strictly. limited  nature  of  this  Bond,  we  would 
urge  you  to  apply  for  full  details  right  away.  The  closing  date  is  on 
29th  December  1 997,  (or  possibly  sooner,  if  funding  requirements 
are  met).  ; , 

For  more  Information,  simply  complete  the  coupon  and  send  It 
lo:  Donald  Tew,  Bristol  & West  international,  PO  Box  6 1 1, 

High  Street,  St  Peter  Port,  Guernsey,  Channel  Islands,  GY  I 4NY  or 
contact  our  principal  Office  for  more  details.  Telephone  Guernsey 
(44)01481  720609  or  fax  (44)01481  711658.  1 • 
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Kenya  approaches  an  election  with  a crumbling  social  fabric  and  a political  class  that  is  deeply  corrupt.  Matthew  Engel 


Nairobi  slums  ...  the  people  are  not  starving,  but  they  are  hungry 

Troubled  heart  of  Africa 


PHOTOGRAPH  RDREXEL 


IT  IS  HALF  way  through  the 
equatorial  afternoon.  In  the 
wood-panelled  parliamentary 
chamber,  a grey-haired  African  in  a 
dark  suit  gets  to  hts  feet  on  the  op- 
position front  bench.  "Bwana 
Speaker,"  he  begins. 

Tills  is  how  the  most  optimistic 
British  imagined  it  would  be  when 
they  began  their  withdrawal  from 
Africa  almost  four  decades  ago: 
Westminster  democracy  exported 
in  kit  form  and  rebuilt  in  the  tropics. 
And  here  in  the  Kenyan  National 
Assembly  are  all  the  trappings  of 
home:  points  of  order,  the  mace,  the 
despatch  box.  “die  ayes  have  it”. 

Unfortunately  for  Kenya,  the  nyes 
always  have  it.  Since  indeiiemlence 
in  1963,  it  has  been  governed  by  just 
two  men;  the  founding  father,  Jonio 
KenyaVtn,  and,  since  1978,  his  suc- 
cessor, Daniel  a rap  Mol.  President 
Moi  is  widely  regarded  as  a corrupt 
and  vicious  egomaniac  who  lias 
tortured  dissidents  and  bled  dry 
what  was  once  Africa's  most  promis- 
ing nation. 

Last  month  Joshua  Ktilei.  the 
presidential  adviser,  was  accused  of 
having  grafted  a fortune  of  $150  mil- 
lion in  a country  where  the  per 
capita  income  is  about  $240  a year. 
The  most  staggering  thing  ahout 
this  well-presented  allegation  is  that 
it  appeared  in  a Nairobi  magazine, 
Finance.  In  parliament,  opposition 
members  are  not  afraid  to  make 
similar  comments.  The  grey-haired 
African  is  Martin  Shikuku,  known 
as  "the  people’s  watchman’’:  “Thou 
shalt  harvest  what  thou  hast  sown,’1 
he  is  saying,  looking  at  ministers  op- 
posite. "He  that  harvests  what  he 
has  not  sown  is  a thief.  They  har- 
vest everything.” 

The  follow-up  edition  of  Finance, 
which  widened  its  attack  to  pin 
corruption  allegations  on  President 
Moi's  powerful  son,  Gideon,  failed 
to  make  it  to  the  Nairobi  news' 
stands.  Welcome  to  Kenya. 

The  controversy  over  Nigeria  en- 
abled the  Moi  regime  to  pass  unno- 
ticed among  the  crowd  at  the  recent 
Commonwealth  summit.  And  in  any 
case,  Kenya  exhibits  few  of  the  out- 
ward signs  of  traditional  dictatorship. 
At  the  moment  It  is  enjoying  a re- 
markable outbreak  of  vibrant  debate. 
The  British  can  never  have  allowed 
anything  like  this:  and  for  most  of  the 
34  years  of  independence  Kenyatta 


and  Moi  never  did  either.  Parliament 
was  a sham  until  the  early  1990s, 
when  Western  pressure  forced  Moi 
to  allow  parties  other  than  his  own 
ruling  group,  Kami. 

But  this  is  more  ferment  than 
free  speech.  What  is  allowed  in  so- 
phisticated Nairobi  docs  not  happen 
ujjcaunlry.  The  Kulei  allegations 
first  appeared  in  a small-town  paper, 
the  Rift  Valley  Times:  the  publisher 
and  winter  were  locked  up.  Trouble- 
some young  men  who  criticise  tribal 
elders  and  district  commissioners 
ore  not  patted  on  the  heart  indul- 
gently. either. 

The  dissent  has  not  happened  be- 
cause the  president  wanted  it.  A 
country  dependent  on  tourism  and 
aid  has  had  to  adjust,  at  least  out- 
wardly, to  the  will  of  its  paymasters, 
And  it  may  not  Inst,  Moi  faces  re- 
election  before  the  end  of  this  year. 
The  electoral  commission  has  set 
December  29  as  the  date  for  general 
elections,  ending  mouths  of  political 
uncertainty.  He  may  win  again,  even 
though  he  is  much  hated,  because 
the  election  will  be  unfair  and  the 
opposition  Is  both  split  and  ho|je- 
less.  Anything  is  possible,  including 
bloody  civil  war.  It  is  hard  to  imag- 
ine that  Kenya  can  continue  on  its 
present  path. 

Many  African  leaders  have  long 
complained,  with  some  justification, 
that  the  Western  media  give  a false 
impression  by  only  reporting  the 
horsemen  of  the  African  apocalypse: 
coups,  wars,  famines  and  epidemics, 
preferably  involving  at  least  10,000 
dead.  It  is  customary  to  quote  Pliny: 
Ex  Africa  setnper  aliQitid  how  — al- 
ways something  new  out  of  Africa. 
In  fact,  There  Is  never  anything  new 
out  of  Africa.  What  we  hear  is  al- 
ways the  same. 

The  leaders  would  like  us  to  re- 
port only  their  successes  — which 
would  be  even  more  misleading. 
But  somewhere  in  between  is  die 
day-to-day  reality  of  Africa.  And  it  is 
a reality  that  bears  more  relation  to 
Dickensian  London  than  to  our  own 
life  in  the  1990s:  prone  to  gnawing 
hunger  more  often  than  utter  star- 
vation; ordinary,  preventable  dis- 
eases more  thanepidemics. 

The  reality  reaches  Its  apogee  in 
the  urban  slums:  brutal,  elemental, 
joyful,  fearful.  Dickens  novels  tradi- 
tionally end  with  the  hero  discover- 
ing a rich  benefactor  to  take  him 


away  from  the  poverty.  Africa  has  a 
rich,  if  not  generous  benefactor  the 
West  Unfortunately,  the  money 
rarely  arrives. 

Half-knowing  this,  half-fearing 
the  complications,  the  West  has 
turned  away  from  most  of  Africa,  it 
has  preferred  the  simplicity  of 
South  Africa,  where  goodies  and 
baddies  have  been  dearly  defined. 
That  huge  chunk  of  the  world  be- 
tween Libya  and  the  Limpopo  has 
become  too  complicated. 

Even  the  maps  deny  understand- 
ing. Mercator's  Projection,  which 
flattens  the  tropical  regions,  makes 
Africa  appear  the  size  of  Greenland: 
it  is  13  times  as  big.  The  UK  can  fit 
into  Sudan  atone  10  times. 

I first  went  to  Africa  around  20 
years  ago.  1 was  entranced  by 
Kenya,  but  never  dared  try  to  get 
into  Uganda,  at  that  time  under  tiie 
thrall  of  Idi  Amin.  Now  Kenya  is  per- 
ceived to  be  on  the  way  down,  and 
Uganda  on  the  way  up.  This  lime  l 
was  able  to  visit  them  both.  Kenya 
remains  utterly  beguiling,  full  of  nat- 
ural glory  and  sparky  people.  But  its 
social  fabric  is  crumbling,  ns  cer- 
tainly as  the  roads. 

For  much  of  the  1990s,  Kenya  had 
the  world’s  highest  population 
growth.  Arguably,  this  was  the  result 
of  its  particular  level  of  development 
Tlie  health  system  had  improved 
enough  for  babies  to  live,  and  sick 
adults  to  recover,  but  society  had  not 
reached  the  level  of  sophistication 
that  leads  to  smaller  families. 


Kenya  seems  to  be  solving  its 
Imputation  crisis.  'Hie  hospitals  no 
longer  have  medicines:  they  gel 
stolen,  to  be  sold  privately.  Cholera 
is  rampant  over  much  of  tin-  coun- 
try. In  some  places  nearly  a third  of 
the  population  is  thought  to  he  IUV- 
positive.  The  papers  are  full  of  death 
notices  for  youngish  men  and 
women. 

if  you  (urn  off  the  main  road  past 
the  lovely,  shaded  Ngong  race- 
course, you  find  Kehiru.  it  is  a slum, 
housing  lfifl.uun  people,  maybe 
more;  no  one  seems  to  know.  Peo- 
ple just  come  and  jail  up  one-room 
mud  lints,  'ilicy  arc  now  so  packed 
in,  there  is  no  mom  even  for  more 
latrines.  Some  men  do  casual  work; 
more  look  for  it.  though  every  luit 
seems  to  operate  as  a snrt-ol  busi- 
ness. mostly  a one- woman  business 
— the  Rub-a-Dub  Bar,  Masliimuni’s 
Music,  the  Jambo  Butchery,  with 
one  slab  of  meat  in  the  window.  This 
is  Africa  at  its  most  Dickensian. 

Goats  wander  the  muddy  streets, 
living  on  discarded  banana  leaves 
and  corn  husks.  “They  are  very 
healthy"  says  Rev  Joseph  Oduor, 
chairman  of  the  well-regarded 
Kebira  Community  Self-help  Project. 

The  humans  do  less  well.  At  the 
project's  shabby  HQ.  with  no  elec- 
tricity. never  mind  sanitation,  n lone 
social  worker  is  teaching  a safe 
motherhood  course.  She  is  on  to  the 
relevance  of  water  hygiene  and  its 
importance  in  preventing  disease. 
On  the  day  l visited,  there  was  n 
breakdown,  and  only  one  tap  whs 
working  to  service  the  town. 

People  in  Kebira  an*  iml  starving, 
so  they  never  make  the  news.  They 
are  just  hungry.  From  tin*  highest 
point,  it  is  possible  to  see  tin*  presi- 
dential mansion,  less  than  a mile 
away.  “He  came  to  visit  us  once,'” 
Oduor  says.  "He  walked  around  tor 
n little  while.  He  didn't  stay  long.1* 
Clare  Short,  the  UK’s  Iiitenialjoim! 
Development  Secretary,  came  more 
recently  on  her  ministerial  visit  tii 
Kenya.  “Don’t  these  people  have 
votes?"  she  asked. 

They  do,  but  democracy  Imre  is 
mysterious.  The  peculiar  require- 
ments of  the  Kenyan  system  are 
widely  thought  to  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  recent  outbreak  of 
ethnic  cleansing  around  Mombasa, 
when  traditionally  anti-Moi  voters 
from  tipcnuntry  were  attacked  mid 
killed  nr  driven  out.  The  main  nliii 
was  not  tire  killing,  but  the  removal 
of  opposition  votes  from  what,  in  (lie 
Kenyan  context.  Is  a marginal  seat. 
Local  Kami  leaders  — scared  for 
their  own  graft-gathering  positions 
more  than  the  president’s  — arc 
presumed  responsible,  with  con- 
nivance from  on  high. 

The  high-profile  attacks  on 
demonstrators  iu  Nairobi  have  now, 
belatedly,  been  repudiated  by  Moi. 


Daniel  arap  Moi, 
president  of  Kenya 
since  1978,  and 
widely  regarded 

egomaniac 


reports 

Those  incidents  were  more  a aft* 
tion  of  the  security  forces'  eras®!*, 
and  jumpiness  than  of  the  repo*, 
intentions.  The  evil  of  Kenyan  pr^1, 
tics  is  meant  to  lurk  in  the  crevkn 
not  frighten  the  tourists.  | 
Worse  violence  will  almost  c* 
lsiinly  emne.  But  it  will  proh^i 
happen  away  from  the  camen!  - 
crews.  Vote-rigging  is  a certainty*:  $ 
well,  but  many  believe  it  will  not!*, 
on  a scale  to  affect  the  wens 
result.  “Of  course  the  election  • 
be  corrupt."  says  Jaintli  Ksero.efrl 
tor  of  the  Weekly  Review  in  Nairobi. - 
“These  fellows  have  been  there  br  I 
years.  They  don’t  know  howto  tar*  I 
a fair  election.  Everything  will  g* 
mi.  'Hie  results  won’t  be  accurate, 
hut  l think  they  will  still  be  a fait 
assessment.” 

The  Weekly  Review  is  not  re- 
garded as  particularly  anti-Moi.  Bui 
Kisero  is  convinced  Moi  has  had  it  | 

"It  will  go  to  a run-off,  and  whottw 
finishes  seeond  will  beat  him.  Hr  | 
man  is  very  unpopular.  The  countr>  l 
needs  to  modernise.  Everyow' 
knows  that.  The  only  sector  which!  , 
hasn't  caught  tip  is  the  political  one,  • t 
and  it  has  to  change.”  | 

'I'ho  corruption  of  power  a 
Kenya  clues  not  involve  tinpot  pot 1 
licinns  filching  the  contents  of  At 
mid  hole!  mini-bar.  it  involves  to 
put  politicians  filching  the  country 
'Tlim*  is  so  much  that  could 
happen  here  if  you  just  got  rid  nf 
not  even  a hundred  thieves,  butfritf 
20  of  them,"  says  one  local  bu4 
imssnum. 

The  corrupt  ii  M is  on  a wd 
boggling  scale.  hviTyone’sfavowik 
case  is  (lit*  ( HildenlxTg  scandal 
This  resulted  from  ;■  scheme 
whereby  exporters  were  emwir- 
aged  by  substantial  incentive  pay- 
ments from  the  government. 
Asian  businessman  got  millions  tf 
dollars  as  reward  tor  exporting  gold 
mid  diamonds.  Kenya,  of  reiiR.  > 

has  no  gold  or  diamonds. 

I 

PUBLIC  TOlU-riS  and 
parks  in  Nairobi  have  h«n 
quietly  sold  off  to  well-pram  1 
figures  for  development,  hi  tht  sub- ) 
mbs,  n big  new  supermarket  has- 
been  nimble  to  open  because,  at  tot 
lust  moment,  the  crony  of  u ininJStrf 
pupped  up  mid  muumneed  dial « 
had  just  bee))  given  title  to  the  verp 
between  the  supermarket  taM® 
the  mud,  mid  wonted  $1500,000 
fore  he  would  allow  access.  Mean- 
while the  roads  get  worse  vnto 
every  rain  storm.  , ,kl 

’11k*  corruption  Is  built  into  daitt 
life.  Kenya  depends  on  *e  "FfV 
free  system.  Tins  was  supposed  to  * 
an  admirable  method  of  9euW 
widely  used  to  improve,  for 
stance,  education.  It  works  in 
mewl  the  same  way  as  the  Prin^!j 
school  sponsored  walk  dr  tne  “ 
jumble  sale.  Except  for  two TIMA- 
la)  since  the  central  funds  ha 
most  certainly  gone  m,s^l!®,lhiin 
school  will  be  wholly 
partially  dependent  on 
(b)  politicians  traditionally 
all  the  harambees  in  their  «* 
stituency. ' ' ' " a%tp  t0 

To  maintain  face!  they 
gree  large  sums 
they  are  only  paid  $150 
most  of  tlte  money  m«atbPjK 
Kenyans  seem  unablfe  to  make  ^ 
Connection,  Mfe'whohave  ^ 
be1  honest,’  and  moke  sinai , 
tiond,'  have  had  the  ttfotiey 

back  at' them  as  an  insult  . 

In  Kfenya,  therteadersh^ 
done  it.  There  has  to  be  a 

tug.  And  if  it  does  noteoflie  a 

ballot  box,  then  it 
a manner  that  « teo;  t 
qoritemplate. 


...  j Qikhore  is  the  registered  trading  name  tor  Midland  Bank  Offshore  limited  (MBOl).  MBOLs  principal  place  of  business  is  Jersey.  As  at  31  December  1936,  its  paid  up  capital  and  reserves  were  MWS  vour 

•^25  £ Sable  on  request.  Although  income  is  paid  free  from  tax  oHshore,  it  may  be  liable  to tax  in  your  country  oi  residence  or  domicile,  or  if  it  is  transferred  to  another  country.  Your  m i port  ron  wrtl 
3U  uwial  circumstances  and  you  may  wish  to  seek  guidance  from  your  lax  adviser.  This  advert  does  not  constitute  an  invitation  lo  buy  or  the  solicitation  of  an  offer  to  sefl  securities  or  make  deposi  i y TCJ/401/0/79B 

Shorn  it  is  untawful  to  make  such  an  offer  or  solicitation  in  such  jurisdiction. 


Common  myths  about 
Offshore  Banking 

"All  offshore  banks  are  the  same” 

At  first  glance,  offshore  banks  may  seem  similar.  The  difference  is  in  the  quality  of  services  they  provide  to  ensure 
you  can  make  the  most  of  your  money.  For  example,  does  your  offshore  bank  provide  you  with  the  following: 

24  hour  banking  by  phone  or  fax 
Free  annual  review  of  your  financial  affairs 
Automated  Savings  Plan  which  makes  financial  planning  simple 

A full  range  of  investments 

If  you  benefit  from  all  these,  the  chances  are  you’re  already  banking  with  Midland  Offshore.  If  not  read  on. 

Not  only  are  we  open  24  hours  a day,  365  days  a year,  but  when  you  contact  us  you’ll  be  surprised  by  how  much 
you  can  achieve  over  the  phone.  You  can  open  additional  accounts,  make  payments  and  transfers  and  if  you 
need  guidance  on  an  account  or  investment,  our  financial  planners  can  help.  You’ll  also  find  we  have  innovative 
services,  such  as  the  Automated  Savings  Plan,  which  through  sound  financial  planning  keeps  your  money  where 

it’s  working  hardest  for  you. 

To  find  out  just  how  different  we  are,  simply  call  our  Offshore  Service  Centre  or  return  the  coupon. 
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Making  your  money  work  harder 


a* 


Call  44  1534  616111 

24  hours  a day 


Fax  44  1 534  61 6222 

, ; 24  hours  a day «, 

Or  cut  the  coupon 


i.w  wrrt  km>  Ufi  *u  w*  *?*a  v«r  <■**  *!’J*  ,(,u  ' r;!:  f"* 

\ Please  return  to:  Midland  Offshore.  PO  Box  615,  St  Helrer  jersey  ]E4  5YD,  Charnel  Islands  or  fax  44  1534  616222 
please  send  me  information  about  the  following  services 
I □ 24  hour  banking  . Q Offshore  Savings  Accounts  □ Automated  Savings  Plan 
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Radio  poll  scrapped  after 
charges  of  vote-rigging 
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THE  BBC  dumped  ita  popular 
Personality  of  the  Year  radio 
poll  after  admitting  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  vote  hum 
befog  rigged  by  political  parties  and 
other  pressure  groups. 

The  annual  competition  run  by  the 
Today  programme  on  Radio  4 pro- 
vided an  enjoyable  year-end  diversion 
for  millions  of  listeners.  In  previous 
years,  winners  have  included  Mikhail 
Gorbachev,  Margaret  Thatcher,  and 
Pope  John  Paul  IL 
Last  year,  however,  the  poll  de- 
scended into  chaos  and  voting  had 
to  be  suspended  when,  the  corpora- 
tion discovered  that  Labour  and 
Conservative  supporters  were  far- 
ing artificially  to  Inflate  support  for 
their  respective  leaders,  Tony  Blair 
and  John  Major. 

When  the  result  became  known 
on  Boxing  Day,  Mr  Major  was  de- 
clared the  winner,  but  4,000  votes 
cast  for  him  were  later  disqualified 
after  evidence  of  multiple  voting.  It 
emerged  that  Labour,  too,  had  used 
its  audience  participation  unit  to  try 
to  inflate  support  for  Mr  Blair. 

Rigging  was  first  suspected  as 
long  ago  as  1991,  when  the  improb- 
able winner  appeared  to  be  Lai 
Krishnan  Advani,  leader  of  India's 
Bharatiya  Janata  Party.  But  the  poll 
was  abandoned  when  many  of  his 
votes  were  found  to  have  come  from 
the  same  postal  areas  in  Birming- 
ham and  Bradford  and  to  have  been 
identically  worded. 


ALTHOUGH  the  Government  is 
reluctant  to  pass  a privacy  law, 
an  opinion  poll  suggested  that  87  per 
cent  of  respondents  would  support  a 
law  to  protect  the  private  lives  of  pub- 
lic figures  against  media  intrusion. 
Nearly  six  out  of  10  thought  that  the 
current  system  of  self-regulation 
operated  by  the  Press  Complaints 
Commission  was  not  working. 

Those  polled  were,  however, 
somewhat  selective  about  who  they 
wished  to  see  protected  by  a new 
law.  Doubtless  inspired  by  the  attack 
on  ''evil"  tabloids  by  Earl  Spencer, 
brother  of  Diana,  Princess  of  Wales, 
more  than  80  per  cent  thought  that 
the  private  lives  of  the  royal  family 
should  be  shielded  by  the  courts.  A 
small  majority  (55  per  cent) 
favoured  protecting  the  private  lives 
of  pop  stars  and  celebrities,  but 
there  was  little  support  for  protect- 
ing politicians  from  media  probing. 

The  findings  will  fuel  debate  over 
the  new  powers  being  given  to  High 
Court  judges  to  create  a new  "case- 
by-case"  privacy  law.  These  powers 
are  contained  in  die  measure  now 
going  through  Parliament  to  incor- 
porate the  European  Convention  on 
Human  Rights  into  British  law.  This 
requires  judges  to  strike  a balance, 
in  cases  of  alleged  media  intrusion, 
between  a new  light  to  respect  for 
private  and  family  life  and  a right  to 
freedom  of  expression,  including 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 


PENSION  FUNDS  for  millions  of 
local  authority  workers  are 
being  put  at  risk  because  thousands 
of  tirhitecoliar  staff  — mainly  senior 
grades  — have  been  taking  advan- 
tage of  overly  generous  early  retire- 
ment packages  according  to  the 
Audit  Commission,  which  lias  called 
for  far  stricter  rules  for  calculating 
and  awarding  such  payments. 


More  than  32,000  staff  retired 
early  during  1995-6  — three  in  four 
of  all  who  retired.  Of  those,  two  in 
five  did  so  on  grounds  of  iU-healtli 
— a far  higher  proportion,  than  in 
other  private  and  public  sector 
organisations.  This  has  run  up  a 
£5.7  billion  bill  on  future  pension 
commitments. 

A local  government  official  who 
retires  early  suffers  no  reduction  In 
pension  and  may  even  receive  a top- 
up  payment  The  commission 
claimed  that  the  discretion  to  offer 
early  retirement  packages  was 
being  abused,  and  that  “early  retire- 
ment has  drifted  from  being  the  ex- 
ception to  becoming  expected", 


THIS  YEAR’S  large  new  intake  of 
(mostly  Labour)  MPs  are  not 
impressed  by  the  customs  and  tradi- 
tions they  have  encountered  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  are  calling  i 
for  modernisation  to  "rehabilitate 
Parliament  in  the  eyes  of  the  public",  i 
Phyllia  Starkey,  a former  re- 
search scientist,  was  moved  to  ob- 
ject after  seeing  Tory  MPs 
indulging  in  "yelling,  gesturing  and 
frankly  boorish  behaviour"  when 
Douglas  Alexander,  Labour’s  by- 
election  winner  at  Paisley  South, 
tried  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
She  and  another  Labour  newcomer, 
Tony  Wright,  also  complained  about 
the  way  debates  were  hogged  by 
senior  members. 

Labour,  with  such  a large  majority, 
requires  only  that  new  members 
should  perform  dutifully  in  the  voting 
lobbies,  where  they  complain  of  con- 
gestion. A modernisation  committee 
which  is  examining  procedures  Is 
still  looking  into  the  "feasibility  and 
desirability”  of  electronic  voting. 


THE  SPICE  GIRLS,  hailed  as  the 
greatest  exponents  of  British 
Girl  Power  since  Boudicca,  were 
booed  off  stage  in  Barcelona  after  a 
week  that  showed  the  fault  lines 
spreading  beneath  their  platform- 
booted  feet.  They  left  amid  catcalls 
after  trying  to  insist  that  photo- 
graphers be  removed  from  the  audi- 
torium at  an  awards  ceremony. 

Die  girls  had  earlier  dumped 
their  manager,  Simon  Fuller,  who 
would  normally  have  been  there 
with  his  fixers  to  smooth  things 
over.  Bookmakers  made  them  only 
second  favourites  for  the  Christmas 
No  1 — behind  children’s  TV  char- 
acters the  Teletubbies. 
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IRA  rebels  to  oppose  talks 


This  cartoon  by  file  Guardian's  Steve  Bell  helped  him  scoop  the  award  for  political  cartoonist  of  thepar 
at  the  Cartoon  ArtTVust  awards  in  London  last  week.  He  also  won  the  atrip  cartoonist  of  the  year  ami 

Mandelson  in  low-pay  row 


8oumas  Milne 


ONE  of  the  Government’s  flag- 
ship  policies,  the  national 
minimum  wage,  looked  at 
risk  of  being  holed  by  Peter  Mandel- 
son, the  Minister  without  Portfolio, 
who  has  called  for  sweeping  exemp- 
tion powers,  according  to  cabinet 
papers  passed  to  the  Guardian. 

In  a letter  to  Margaret  Beckett, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Mr  Mandelson  argued  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  able  to  exempt 
employers  from  a minimum  wage 
on  the  basis  of  region,  sector  or  size 
of  firm.  In  response  Ms  Beckett  — 
whose  department  is  currently 
drawing  up  the  bill  to  introduce  a 
minimum  wage  — wrote  to  the 
Chancellor,  Gordon  Brown,  saying 
Mr  Mandelson’s  proposals  would  be 
"well-nigh  unworkable”  and  “incon- 
sistent with  the  idea  of  a national 
minimum  wage”. 

As  the  Government  came  under 
fire  from  unions,  its  own  back- 
benchers, the  Tories  and  Lib  Dems, 
Downing  Street  attempted  to  dis- 
tance the  Prime  Minister,  Tony 
Blair,  from  Mr  Mandelson’s  propos- 
als. A key  minister  insisted  that  “a 


national  minimum  wage  will  be  avail- 
able to  all  workers  from  day  one, 
whether  they  are  full-time,  part-time, 
temporary,  casual  or  homeworkers”. 

Mr  Mandelson  said  his  proposals 
were  being  misinterpreted.  In  a let- 
ter to  the  Guardian,  lie  said  there 
was  no  question  of  him  seeking  to 
“derail"  the  Government’s  policy. 
What  he  was  concerned  to  ensure, 
he  said,  is  that  ministers  are  allowed 
“sufficient  flexibility  to  refine  policy 
in  the  light  of  experience  with  the 
actual  functioning  of  the  national 
minimum  wage". 

Union  leaders  reacted  angrily  to 
Mr  Mandelson’s  proposals,  insisting 
that  allowing  exemptions  would  tor- 
pedo a central  Labour  policy.  John 
Edmonds,  leader  of  the  GMB  gen- 
eral union  and  TUC  president,  said 
that  if  the  Government  accepted  Mr 
Mandelson's  proposals,  it  would 
“end  up  with  no  national  minimum 
wage,  no  effective  campaign  against 
poverty  In  work  and  nil  unfair  and 
unenforceable  mess". 

The  disclosure  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  considering  creating  an  es- 
cape clause  if  ita  minimum  wage 
policy  goes  sour  follows  a row  at  (lie 
Labour  party  conference  last  monlh, 


when  Mr  Mandelson  appeared  s 
pre-empt  the  recommendations  <i 
tiie  Low  Pay  Commission  byprafa 
ing  there  would  be  a lower  itc- 
mum  wage  rate  for  young  people. 

Tile  commission  is  planning 
recommend  a minimum  wage  fas 
by  next  May.  The  TUC  Is  arguing 
a rate  of  £4-plus,  while  the  Confefo 
ation  of  British  industry  wants  wi 
ing  more  than  £3.20. 

Ms  Beckett's  letter  to  Mr  Brow 
reels  off  a list  of  ministers  pushh; 
for  sjiccial  groups  to  be  excused  tlr 
legal  minimum. 

These  include  die  Culture 
lary,  Chris  Smith,  who  wants  V 
unteers"  exempted;  the  Deptf 
Prime  Minister,  John  Prescott, 
wants  the  option  of  “selective  a 
eruption"  in  shipping;  and  the  Ago 
culture  Minister,  Jack  Cunw^ 
who  wants  “benefits  in  fl® 
counted  towards  the  legal  m'smC 
for  farm  workers.  . . u 


Mlofiafll  White 

TONY  BLAIR  on  Sunday  made 
a dramatic  apology  to  voters 
fertile  Government's  handling 
nf  the  Formula  One  sponsorship 
‘ : controversy,  winning  the  applause  of 
Labour  loyalists  but  failing  to  stem 
the  flow  of  Opposition  questions 
about  Downing  Street's  response  to 
Bemie  Ecclestone’s  £1  million  gift  to 
the  Labour  party  before  the  election. 

With  Labour  struggling  to  turn 
public  attention  to  the  wider  ques- 
tions of  political  funding  by  challeng- 
ing the  Conservative  leader,  William 
Hague,  to  name  every  Tory  donor 
above  £5,000  since  1992,  it  also 
emerged  that  Mr  Blair's  television 
appearance,  in  a desperate  move  to 
stem  the  row,  was  virtually  dictated 
by  frustrated  cabinet  colleagues. 
Several  senior  ministers,  includ- 
ing Jack  Straw,  Gordon  Brown  and 
David  Blimkett,  who  had  rallied 
I publicly  to  Downing  Street’s  de- 
17  knee  at  the  start  of  last  week  only  to 
n find  that  Blair  aides  had  "only  given 
(hem  half  a story”,  were  reluctant  to 
da  so  again.  It  appears  they  were 
not  (old  that  when  Mr  Blair  wrote  to 
the  standards  watchdog,  Sir  Patrick 
Neill,  asking  If  he  felt  there  would 
appear  to  be  a conflict  of  interest  in 
keeping  Mr  Ecclestone's  donation, 
the  letter  also  requested  advice  on 
. *hether  Labour  should  accept  a far- 
ther gift  from  the  Fl  boss. 

Mr  Blair  was  persuaded  last  Fri- 
, day  that  only  he  could  stop  the  rot 


by  making  a clean  breast  of  errors  j 
in  what  had  been  Labour's  worst 
week  since  the  general  election.  I 

His  television  appeal  to  the  elec- 
torate to  accept  that  he  was  still  the  1 
“pretty  straight  sort  of  guy"  who  I 
had  earned  their  trust  on  May  1 was  | 
part  of  what  proved  to  be  a qualified 
apology  — for  the  way  the  affair  has 
been  managed  rather  than  for  the 
policy  decisions  on  tobacco  spon- 
sorship of  Fl  racing,  which  trig- 
gered the  crisis. 

"I  didn't  get  it  all  wrong  in  rela- 
tion to  tile  original  decision  as  I’d  be 
very  happy  to  explain.  But  it  hasn't 
been  handled  well  and  for  that  I take 
fall  responsibility.  And  I apologise 
for  that  I suppose  what  I would  say 
to  you  is  that  perhaps  I didn’t  focus 
on  this  and  the  seriousness  of  it  in 
the  way  that  1 should,  as  I was  focus- 
ing on  other  issues,"  the  Prime  Min- 
ister told  BBCl’8  On  The  Record. 

In  a significant  concession,  Mr 
Blair  promised  to  — and  promptly 
did  — publish  the  informal  Civil 
Service  note  taken  of  his  October  16 
meeting  with  Mr  Ecclestone  to 
prove  that  nothing  improper  oc- 
curred. He  said  he  realised  that 
there  appeared  to  be  a conflict  of  in- 
terest when,  two  weeks  after  meet- 
ing Mr  Ecclestone,  he  made  the 
decision  to  exempt  grand  prix  rac- 
ing from  a tobacco  advertising  ban. 

Mr  Blair  also  undertook  to  pub- 
lish names  of  all  £5, 000-plus  donors 
to  the  Labour  parly  since  1992  if 
other  parties  would  do  the  same. 


Safety  body  ‘fails  workers’ 


8aumas  Milne 

and  David  Bergman 

WHERE  has  been  a sharp  drop  in 
■ the  rate  of  investigations  into 
Mjir  workplace  injuries  by  the 
Haifa  and  Safety  Executive  (HSE). 
to  Government's  industrial  safety 
Kifchdog. 

Ibe  HSE’8  own  records  reveal 
tot  the  proportion  of  such  Investi- 
gations — used  to  decide  whether  a 


the  Transport  and  General  Workers’ 
Union,  said  that  the  figures  showed 
that  “the  HSE  is  simply  failing  to  get 
to  grips  with  the  rising  tide  of  reck- 
less disregard  by  employers  for 
workers’  safety". 

The  disclosure  comes  as  the  Gov- 
ernment is  preparing  legislation  to 
allow  company  directors  whose 
criminal  negligence  causes  deaths 
at  work  to  face  charges  of  a new 
offence  of  “corporate  Wiling". 

Last  week  the  HSE  released  its 


Harman  snubs  poverty  lobby 


cuumca  luwnroB..*  prosecution  should  take  place  — Last  week  the  HSE  released  Its 

that  this  cooi  ias  ^en  from  more  than  15  per  revised  workplace  accident  figures 

. Ma  « of  *e  total  in  19945  to  just  for  1996-7.  showing  an  11  per  cent 

open  up  the  be  t ~coi&  ®F 4 cent  in  1996-7.  Increase  in  the  number  of  deaths  on 

in  oilier  acclo  WOily  |a!  . J“st  2,158  out  of  50,000  major  In-  the  previous  year, 

of  special  bci  .8teflCy’-  ^ were  Investigated  over  the  Jenny  Bacon,  the  HSE  director 

to  confusion to1  year,  and  so  far  only  eight  proa-  general.  Bald  Investigations  were  now 

„ ja  have  been  launched  into  more  targeted  and  took  longer.  But 

Comment,  pag  year’s  287  fatal  accidents.  In  falling  resources  and  staffing  had 

— ; there  were  3,713  major  in-  taken  their  toll  and  there  would  be 

• * Bnri*"—**— •—  “significant  problems"  If  the  present 

Government  stuck  to  spending  plans. 


David  Brlndta 

THE  Government  last  week 
broke  with  the  poverty  lobby 
when  the  Social  Security 
Secretary,  Harriet  Harman,  at- 
tacked leading  welfare  acade- 
mics who  are  pressing  for  higher 
benefit  levels. 

Speaking  more  bluntly  than 
any  Tory  minister  would  have 
dared,  she  told  welfare  experts 
that  people  who  could  work  had 
a duty  to  do  so.  There  was  “a 
much  wiser  approach**  than 
raising  benefits. 

“We  want  to  make  the  main- 
stream economy — with  its 
opportunities  and  risks  — the 
main  path  out  of  social  exclusion 
for  all  people  of  working  age,” 

Ms  Harman  said. 

Her  remarks  will  be  seen  as  a 
definitive  departure  for  Labour. 
Although  Frank  Field,  the  minis- 


ter for  welfare  reform,  had  taken 
issue  with  the  academic  critics, 
Ms  Harman’s  snub  carried  the 
imprimatur  of  the  Cabinet. 

She  will  also  be  seen  to  have 
sent  a clear  signal  to  Labour 
backbenchers  threatening  revolt 
over  the  Governments  determi- 
nation to  press  on  with  cuts  In 
lone  parents’  benefits,  initiated 
by  the  Tories. 

The  academics’  protest  over 
benefit  levels  came  last  month  in 
an  open  letter  signed  by  54  pro- 
fessors of  social  policy.  It  said 
failure  to  consider  increases 
would  leave  the  Government 
“with  one  hand  tied  behind  its 
back”  in  its  professed  desire  to 
tackle  social  exclusion. 

Ministers  appeared  to  have 
“erased  from  the  map”  the  issue 
of  income  redistribution,  the 
professors  said. 

Mr  Held  called  it  “naive  and 
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Straw  fights  free  speech  ruling 


W?"’ went  to  t*1*  Court  of 
on  Monday  to  try  to 
. torn  a landmark  ruling  for 
w uPfi°lding  prlson- 
10  give  interviews  to 

brides  with  the 
ftp  it  1116  commitfee  stage  of 
BUI,  which 
bright  of  free 
4j55»*hh  statute  law  for 

both  serving  life  sen- 
S^^wonthe,  . 
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Prison  ^ had  re-  ' 
Journalists  to  ln- 
-> — me  two,  who  say  they  are 


Blair:  'pretty  straight  sort  of  guy* 

The  secretive  Tories  demurred, 
pending  farther  discussion  within 
Mr  Hague’s  shadow  team.  But  John 
Redwood,  who  attacked  Mr  Blair’s 
performance  as  "a  story  riddled  with 
holes",  pointed  out  that  the  gifts  had 
been  made  to  the  Conservatives  on 
the  understanding  that  they  would 
remain  confidential. 

• The  Government  angrily  denied  a 
link  between  the  approval  of  an  edge- 
of-town  supermarket  in  a wealthy 
London  suburb  and  a substantial  do- 
nation to  Labour  funds  by  Lord 
Salisbury.  Mr  Blair  said  the  super- 
market boss  had  been  "absolutely 
pilloried”  because  he  was  a sup- 
porter of  the  parly.  The  Salisbury's 
development  had  initially  been 
turned  down  by  the  local  council. 

Grand  prlx's  boss,  page  38 


John  Mutltn  In  Belfast 

IRA  dissidents  who  say  there  have 
been  mass  defections  in  Us  heart- 
land of  south  Armagh,  plan  to  form 
a group  to  oppose  Sinn  Fein’s  peace 
strategy,  it  was  claimed  on  Sunday. 

The  group  could  start  next  week, 
and  be  fronted  by  die  sister  of  a 
hunger  striker,  said  a spokesman 
for  the  dissidents.  The  woman  quit 
the  12-member  IRA  army  executive 
last  month  along  wilt  her  boyfriend, 
the  ERA  quartermaster-general. 

The  organisation  would  rally 
those  unhappy  with  the  IRA  leader- 
ship’s backing  of  the  peace  process, 
The  dissidents  believe  U can  onty 
lead  to  a settlement  which  main- 
tained the  partition  of  Ireland. 

The  development  could  herald 
the  biggest  split  in  the  republican 
movement  since  the  Provisionals 
quit  the  Official  IRA  There  was  no 
indication  of  whether  or  not  the  dis- 
sidents planned  an  immediate  re- 
turn to  violence. 

But  they  are  unlikely  to  join 
forces  with  Continuity  IRA.  the  mav- 
erick group  which  rejects  the  cease- 
fire, and  which  was  behind  several 
recent  attacks,  including  the  van 
bomb  which  devastated  Markethilf, 
Co  Armagh,  two  months  ago. 

The  claims  came  in  a telephone 
call  from  a payphone  in  the  Republic 
of  Ireland  to  an  Irish  radio  pro- 
gramme in  New  York.  The  presenter 
is  convinced  the  call  was  genuine. 

Up  to  20  IRA  members  quit  after 
a crisis  meeting  on  strategy  in 


Donegal  last  month..  Another  12 
Sinn  Fein  members  then  quit  in  Co 
Louth,  where  the  quartermaster- 
general  and  his  girlfriend  live. 

Sinn  Fein  has  denied  mass  defec- 
tions. But  the  caller  Insisted  again 
that  there  had  been  35  resignations 
in  South  Armagh.  He  said  the  IRA’s 
engineering  department,  which  de- 
velops bomb-making  technology, 
had  also  quit. 

Amid  growing  fears  for  the  future 
of  the  ceasefire,  Tony  Blair  is  ex- 
pected to  Invite  Gerry  Adams,  the 
Sinn  Fein  president,  to  Downing 
Street  before  Christmas. 

Mr  Adams  would  be  the  first  Irish 
republican  leader  since  the  founda- 
tion of  Northern  Ireland  76  years  ago 
to  be  welcomed  in  Downing  Street 
where  the  IRA  mounted  a mortar 
bomb  attack  seven  years  ago.  A 
meeting  would  carry  symbolic  signi- 
ficance. but  in  itself  la  unlikely  to  ap- 
pease dissent  witiiln  the  IRA. 

Martin  McGuinness,  Sinn  Fein's 
chief  negotiator,  speaking  last  week- 
end In  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
warned  of  unrest  because  the  talks 
were  making  little  progress.  "Christ- 
mas Is  coming  and  it  would  not  be 
lost  on  people  if  some  accused  IRA 
members  in  British  jails  were 
released.” 

• Irish,  army  bomb  disposal  experts 
on  Monday  detonated  n suspect  de- 
vice which  the  breakaway  Loyalist 
Volunteer  Force  claimed  it  had 
planted  in  a shopping  centre  in  Dun- 
dalk, Co  Louth.  The  LVF  is  opposed 
to  the  ceasefire. 


Gifts  for  friends  in  Britain 

at  Christmas  and  throughout  the  year 


Roly  on  our  40  years  experience  to  ensure  the  safe  arrival  of  your  gifts  to  your  family  and  friends 


innocent,  unless  they  gave  an 
undertaking  not  to  publish. 

Mr  Justice  Latham  held  that 
the  ban  was  riot  “justified  as  the 
minimum  interference  necessary 
with  the  right  of  free  speech”. 

He  said:  The  right  to  free 
speech  includes  a right  of  access 
to  the  media.”  He  gave  Michael 
Howard,  then  Home  Secretary, 
leave  to  appeal. 

Free  speech  campaigners  had 
expected  Mr  Straw  to  drop  foe 
appeal. 

! John  Wadham,  director  of  the . 
rights  group,  liberty,  said:  “If 
this  caae  was  taken  in  IB  , 
months*  time,  after  the  Human 

Wghta  Bill  becomes  law,  the  , 
Government  would  have  a ,-  ... 
considerably  ptoaller  chance  of 

winding.  ” - 


GW20  Thirty  Daffodils 

Thirty  golden  Daffodils  with  foliage  in  a gift  box. 

Available  from  Christmas  to  Easter  £1 2.80 

GW21  Cake,  Biscuits  ft  Candy 
A 400g  Walkers  Luxury  Dundee  Cake,  150g  Cadburys 
Assorted  Chocolate  Biscuits,  200g  Slier  riffs  Cottage 
Garden  Chocolate  Chip  & Hazelnut  Biscuits,  150g 
Patersons  Shortbread  Petticoat  Tails,  lBOg  Sherriffs 
Soft  Dairy  Cream  Toffees,  200g  Whittakers  Chocolate 
Mint  Cremes,  130g  Cadburys  Roses  Chocolates  and  a 
box  of  5 After  Eight  Mints.  £23.50 

GW22  Luxury  Pate,  Cheese  ft  Win  s Basket 

A bottle  of  Louis  Bonard  Cotes  du  Rhone  1995,  a 250g 
Mtfl  of  Klntyre  Scottish  Cheddar  Cheese,  a 200g  Red 
Leicester  Cheese.  140g  Fine  Blue  Stilton  Cheese,  180g 
Epicure  Smooth  Brussels  Pate  with  Herbs,  125g  Blzac 
Pate  Malson  with  Cognac  and  250g  Walkers  Cocktail 
Oatcakes.  Packed  in  a palm  leaf  basket  £30.00 

GW23  Highland  Hamper 
1 14g  Sliced  Smoked  Scottish  Salmon,  250g  Mull  of 
Klntyre  Mature  Cheddar  Cheese,  250g  Walkers  Cocktail 
Oatcakes,  2Q0g  Patersons  Luxury  Milk  Chocolate 
Shortbread,  227g  Arran  Strawberry  & Rosehip 
Preserve,  227g  Arran  Mandarin  Marmalade  with 
Cointreau  and  a 4D0g  Walkers  Scottish  Fruit  Cake. 
Packed  In  a palm  leaf  basket.  £30.50 

( TO  ORDER  State  your  name  and  address,  gift  numbed 
and  price,  recipient's  name  and  address,  gift  message 
(maximum  1 0 words)  and  the  date  by  which  delivery  is 
required. 

AH  orders  will  be  acknowledged  by  Air  Mail. 

DELIVERY  Orders  for  Christmas  delivery  should  reach 
us  by  5th  December  1997.  - 
PRICES  are  quoted  in  £ Sterling  and  Include  packing 
and  delivery  to  UK  addresses. 

PAYMENT  must  accompany  your  order. 

We  accept  payment  by  £ Sterling  bank  or  post  office 
money  order,  draft  or  cheque. 

CREDIT  CARDS  We  accept  Visa,  Mastercard. 
American  Express  & Diners  Gtub.  Please  provide  card 
^number,  expiry  date  and  your  signature.  ■ . ■ j 

Send  your. order  to : Egertons  Ltd.,  P.O. 

fax  +44  1386  - 


GW24  French  Gift  Box 

Two  popular  French  wines.  Anjou  Blanc,  Henri  Vallon 
1995  and  Cotes  du  Rhone,  Louis  Bonard  19 95.  £19.95 

GW23  The  Strand 

400g  Beavarlac  Traditional  Dundee  Cake,  375g 
Beeveriac  Old  English  Christmas  Pudding,  6 Butter 
Mince  Pies  with  Beamish  Stout,  1 98g  Derwent  Cooked 
Ham,  198g  Derwent  Turkey  Roll,  425g  Baxters  Chicken 
Broth,  41  Og  Epicure  Peach  Slices,  340g  Hartleys  Black 
Cherry  Jam,  454g  Roses  Orange  & Lemon  Marmalade, 
lOOg  Dry  Roasted  Peanuts,  200g  Sherriffs  Chocolate 
CWp  & Hazelnut  Biscuits,  350g  Patersons  Shortbread 
Petticoat  Tails,  130g  Cadburys  Roses  Chocolates  and 
200g  Rasten  Exclusive  Chocolates.  £28.50 

GW26  Yuletkte  Fare 

400g  Beaverfac  Royal  iced  Greetings  Cake,  37 5g 
Beaverlac  Old  English  Christmas  Pudding,  454g 
Derwent  Cooked  Ham,  198g  Derwent  Turkey  Roll,  43g 
Epicure  Dressed  Crab,  198g  Epicure  Tuna  fn  Oil,  80g 
Jensens  Liver  Pate,  425g  Baxters  Cream  of  Tomato 
Soup,  397g  Epicure  Petits  Pols,  540g  Princes  New 
Potatoes,  41  Og  Epicure  Peach  Slices,  41  Og  Hartleys 
Mincemeat,  340g  Hartleys  Black  Cherry  Jam,  454g 
Roses  Orange  & Lemon  Marmalade,  2D0g  Double 
Gloucester  Cheese,  20Qg  McVkles  Savoury  Cheese 
Biscuits,  lOOg  Dry  Roasted  Peanuts,  150g  Patersons 
Shortbread,  lOOg  Whittakers  Chocolate  Mint  Cremes 
. and  200g  Piasten  Exclusive  Chocolates.  £39.50 

GW27  Christmas  Gift  Box 

A bottle  Chateau  Haut  Pougnan  Bordeaux  Superieur 
1995,  a bottle  Muscadet  de  Sevre  et  Maine  1995, 

, 1 70g  Fine  Blue  Stilton  Cheese  in  a Ceramic  Jar,  200g 
Red  Leicester  Cheese,  12Sg  Blzac  Quail  Pate  with 
Juniper,  300g  Walkers  Fine  Oatcakes,  45Qg  Coles , 

' Christmas  Pudding  with  Suffolk  Ale,  lOOg  Tracktements 
Brandy  Butter,  340g  English  Provender  Strawberry  '& 
Champagne  Preserve,  1 25g  HR  Higgins  Tanzanian 
Coffee,.  1 1 Og  Mixed  Nuts,  200g  Patersons  Luxury  Milk 


- Chocolate  Shortbread,  400g  Walkers  Scottish  Fruit 
Cake,  12  Fudges  Cocktail  Mince  Pies  and  200g  Luxury  ' 
./  'Plain,  Miljc  & White  Truffle  Chocolates.  £67.50 


)g  Luxury 
£67.50 


. Box  5,  Pershore,  Worcs.;  U.K.,  WR10  2LR 
462739  E-mail  gifts@egeitonft.cQ.uk 
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In  Brief 

FRANK  GILFORD,  the  brother 
of  an  Australian  nurse 
murdered  in  Saudi  Arabia,  has 
handed  over  the  waiver  document 
that  ensures  the  death  penalty 
will  not  be  carried  out  on  Deborah 
Parry,  one  of  the  two  British 
nurses  accused  of  killing  her. 


THE  Attorney  General  gave 
the  go-ahead  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  Richard  Tomlinson,  a 
former  MI6  agent  charged  with 
passing  information  to  an 
Australian  publisher.  Mr 
Tomlinson  will  be  the  first  per- 
son to  be  prosecuted  under  the 
1080  Official  Secrets  Act. 


A METROPOLITAN  police 
officer,  Paul  Evans,  was 
convicted  of  kicking  and  beating 
a student,  first  In  the  street  and 
later  at  Stoke  Newington  police 
station,  on  the  eve  of  a festival 
for  the  homeless  in  north  London. 
Six  other  officers  were  cleared. 


RONNIE  BIGGSi  the  Great 
Train  Robber  who  has  been 
a fugitive  since  escaping  from 
Wandsworth  prison  in  1065, 
will  be  allowed  to  stay  In  Ido  de 
Janeiro  after  the  Brazilian  gov- 
ernment refused  a British  extra- 
dition order.  Brazil’s  statute  of 
limitation  discounts  crimes  com- 
mitted more  than  20  years  ago. 


THE  street  price  of  heroin  has 
halved  In  die  past  10  years, 
and  Its  quality  Increased, 
according  to  doctors.  The 
number  of  heroin  users  has 
doubled  in  three  years. 


ALVIN  BLACK,  the  leader  of  a 
gang  of  armed  robbers  who 
shot  dead  Johana  Czardebon,  a 
member  of  a German  civic  party 
visiting  Bedford,  and  led  violent 
robberies  which  terrorised  the 
town,  was  sentenced  to  life 
Imprisonment. 


THE  European  Commission  is 
to  step  up  legal  action  against 
Britain  over  its  failure  to  prevent 
Illegal  exports  of  beef  following 
the  ban  imposed  as  a result  of 
the  crisis  over  mad  cow  disease, 
officials  in  Brussels  said. 


SARAH  BIGGS,  the  15-year- 
old  expelled  from  her  Notting- 
hamshire school  for  criticising 
its  teaching  standards  in  a letter 
to  a local  newspaper,  was  vindi- 
cated when  the  local  education 
authority  published  findings 
echoing  her  complaints. 


LISA  POTTS,  the  nursery 
nurse  who  shielded  children 
with  her  body  when  they  were  at- 
tacked by  a man  with  a machete 
during  a school  picnic  at  Wolver- 
hampton, was  awarded  the  George 
Medal  — the  second  highest 
Chilian  award  for  bravery. 


LORD  McGREGOH  of  Durrls, 
passionate  believer  in  press 
freedom,  vigilant  opponent  of  the 
powerful,  the  rich  and  — partic- 
ularly — politicians,  and  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Press  Complaints 
Commission,  has  died  aged  70. 


Montserrat  evacuees  Jacintha  Allen,  her  three-year-old  twins  and  mother  Catherine  photo  ged  Murray 

Montserratians  welcomed  on  Moss  Side 


Barry  Huglti  and 

Michael  Prostage j 

JACINTHA  ALLEN  hag  only  one 
U complaint  — Moss  Side  is  cold. 
She  and  her  family,  three-year-old 
twins  Glenyse  and  Glenysle  and 
their  grandmother  Catherine,  ar- 
rived in  Manchester  from  Montser- 
rat last  month. 

They  fled  after  a boulder  from  the 
erupting  volcano  came  through  the 
roof  of  Catherine's  house.  A friend 
tiad  settled  in  Manchester,  which  is 
why  Jacintha  is  now  in  Moss  Side. 
The  area  is  dubbed  “gangstas1  par- 
adise" by  the  tabloids,  and  as 
unlovely  as  you  can  get,  but,  apart 
from  the  cold,  ahe  loves  it 

They  have  applied  for  a cold- 
weather  clothing  allowance,  but  the 
benefits  office  has  refused,  as  it  has 
other  evacuees’  applications.  They 
have  been  told  to  get  jobs,  which 
they  are  trying  to  do,  but  it  is  easier 
said  than  done. 

Down  the  street,  Estelle  Fbrlonge 
and  her  two-year-old  daughter 
Kadya  sit  in  front  of  a gas  fire.  She, 
too,  thinks  Moss  Side  is  wonderful. 
If  there  are  guns  and  drugs  she  has 


not  come  across  them,  and  she  al- 
most cries  when  she  describes  how 
local  people  have  welcomed  her  and 
the  other  evacuees.  She  used  to  be  a 
sales  cleric  and  would  like  to  be  a 
secretary  but  faces  the  problem  of 
all  single  mothers  — finding  a job 
that  pays  both  the  rent  and  child- 
care costs. 

Last  week  she  spoke  to  her  par- 
ents, still  on  the  island.  There  has 
been  another  eruption  and  more 
deaths  are  feared.  She  hopes  they 
will  get  the  money  together  to  join 
her  and  Kadija. 

The  Moss  Side  evacuees,  clothing 
allowance  apart,  praise  Britain  and 
the  British.  They  were  upset  when 
the  International  Development  Seo- 
retary,  Clare  Short,  implied  that 
they  were  greedy  to  seek  compensa- 
tion. Montserrat  is,  after  all,  a 
British  colony.  They  are  worried 
that  people  will  believe  the  island  is 
now  safe —they  insist  it  is  not. 

They  do  not  want  to  be  dubbed 
scroungers.  Estelle  used  up  her  life 
savings  getting  to  Manchester.  "\Ve 
knew  so  many  people  who  had  died. 
The  night  before  we  left,  the  house 
next  door  caught  fire  and  pebbles 


and  stones  were  hailing  down  on 
our  roof.  We  arrived  at  Gatwick  and 
l didn’t  know  anybody.  I was  so  de- 
pressed." 

Her  salvation  was  Mosscnre,  a 
housing  association  which  has  pro- 
vided homes  for  1 1 Montserrat  fam- 
ilies. Five  more  were  due  this  week. 
Pam  Schwartz,  Mosscare’s  chief  ex- 
ecutive, picked  it  up  on  lire 
grapevine  that  evacuees  were  mak- 
ing for  Manchester.  "Here  we  are  in 
the  most  notorious  inner-city  area  in 
the  country  and  there  they  were  not 
knowing  what  they  were  coming  to. 
Well,  we  set  out  to  make  life  ns  easy 
as  possible  for  them  nnd  now  we  are 
in  regular  contact  with  Montserrat. 
We  even  send  people  to  the  airport 
to  meet  them." 

They  are  housed,  their  children 
placed  in  schools  or  nurseries  and 
doctors  found  for  them. 

The  twins,  and  their  mum,  nre 
missing  the  beach.  They  have  hoard 
of  Blackpool  and  ask  whnt  it  is  like. 
Looking  at  their  bare  feet  and 
T-shirts,  it’s  difficult  to  know  what  to 
say.  So  wc  tell  them  about  the  Golden 
Mile  and  the  illuminations,  which  the 
twins  will  love.  — The  Obsenvr 
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Key  cancer 
mechanism 
identified 


Chris  MIMU 


CANCER  scientists  last  weeku. 

nounced  a discovery  abort  fr 
mechanisms  controlling  cancer  crib 
that  could  lead  to  a range  of  porofif 
drugs  and  treatments  for  the  illness 
Researchers  from  the  imperii 
Cancer  Research  Fund  OCRF)!®* 
found  a fundamental  nechsrtu 
which  controls  how  cells  kill  ih® 
selves  when  they  are  diseased  ir 
malfunctioning.  It  Is  the  failure  r{ 
this  "suicide"  mechanism  that  toft 
to  cancer,  by  allowing  cells  to  rep* 
duce  in  an  uncontrolled  fafa1 
rather  than  killing  themselves. 

The  mechanism  of  programme-} 
cell  death  — apoptosis  — hashtH 
thought  to  take  place  deep  with: 
the  cell,  but  the  ICRF  team  hasii 
covered  that  the  levers  Bi  - 
switches and  buttons"  which  court!  / 
the  process  are  located  outside  «tk 
It  will  thus  make  it  much  earner  L 
target  drugs  or  other  forms  of  {rai- 
ment to  manipulate  the  levers  c 
the  outside  of  the  cell,  rather  dui 
trying  to  gel  such  therapies  inside. 

Professor  Gerhard  Evan,  who  id 
the  research,  said  the  finding 
one  uf  I lie  most  amazing  and  m 
»ng  he  had  encountered.  It  opened 
up  a new  set  of  targets  for  coniiti 
ling  cancer,  and  could  be  used  L 
fight  other  illnesses. 

“The  results  of  our  research  hare 
been  totally  unexpected  — there 
was  no  reason  to  believe  that  t!» 
‘abort*  programme  tlal  destroy 
tumour  cells  should  operate  viathe 
cell  surface,1'  he  said. 

Prof  Evan  said  drugs  could  k 
developed  which  would  repair  w 
broken  suicide  mechanism,  aDo« 
lug  it  to  kill  the  cancer,  but  in  other 
diseases  the  opposite  effect  cop 
be  created,  where  the  suicide  me* 
anism  could  be  weakened  or  turned 
off  to  stop  cells  dying.  This  could 
help  in  Immune  diseases  such  as 
HIV,  or  in  neurodcgeneratiw  ill- 
nesses such  ns  Alzheimer's. 


Diplomat  claims  immunity 
after  abducting  daughters 


Sarah  Boseley 

AN  AMERICAN  diplomat,  backed 
by  his  government,  claimed  last 
week  that  his  diplomatic  immunity  al- 
lowed him  to  flout  the  Hague  Con- 
vention and  abduct  his  two  daughters 
to  the  United  States  against  the  will  of 
Ills  wife  and  in  defiance  of  an  order 
from  the  British  courts. 

The  willingness  of  the  US  govern- 
ment to  defend  the  actions  of  the 
diplomat,  whose  London  posting 
ended  in  August,  has  surprised 
lawyers  involved  in  child  abduction 
cases.  The  US  is  a signatory  to  the 
Hague  Convention,  which  forbids 
any  parent  in  a custody  battle  from 
absconding  abroad  with  the  children. 

It  Is  the  first  time  that  the  relative 
strengths  of  the  Vienna  Convention, 
which  enshrines  diplomatic  immu- 
nity, and  the  Hague  Convention 
have  been  pitted  against  each  other. 

The  children  are  girls  aged  10 
and  13.  Their  mother  is  a German 
national,  who  met  and  married  the 
American  when  he  was  working  in 
the  US  embassy  in  Germany  in 
October  1982.  They  were  posted  to 
London  in  1994. 


The  marriage  broke  down  nnd  in 
July,  the  mother  began  divorce  pro- 
ceedings in  Berlin,  where  she 
wanted  to  live.  At  the  same  time, 
she  applied  to  the  British,  court 
seeking  orders  that  the  children 
should  live  with  her. 

She  also  obtained  an  order  re- 
straining the  diplomat  who  was 
then  about  to  return  to  the  US,  from 
removing  the  girls  from  her  care. 

The  diplomat,  backed  by  the  US 
embassy,  stood  on  hts  diplomatic 
immunity,  said  the  courts  had  no  au- 
thority over  him,  and  flew  out  with 
the  girls  on  August  8.  The  mother 
followed  them  and  the  girls  are  liv- 
ing with  her,  but  the  father  has  ap- 
plied for  custody  of  them.  The 
diplomat  is  trying  to  overturn  an 
order  that  he  must  bring  the  girls 
back  to  the  UK 

After  the  High  Court  had  ad- 
journed his  request  last  week  that 
the  order  be  thrown  out,  he  applied 
to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  • ■ ■ ■ 

The  appeal  judges  expressed 
surprise  that  a signatory  to  the 
Hague  Convention  should  claim 
immunity  from  it,  and  ordered  a full 
hearing. 


Desperate  days  for  Dan 

Desperate  dan,  who  for  00  f7\ 

years  patrolled  the  mean  / n 

streets  of  Cnctusville,  feasted  on  j 

a diet  of  cow  pie  and  owl-haot  * ' 

juice,  and  created  a vogue  for 

designer  stubble,  Is  to  hang  up  / 

his  saddlebags  and  head  for  the  7 

hills,  writes  Alex  Bellos.  y 

The  Dandy  comic  last  week  Mr  Iwi,  ^ g\  " 

announced  it  was  pensioning  off  M 
the  most  enduring  character  in  It 

British  comics  — who  has  been  ■ \ .. 

on  its  front  page  since  Its  second  I vhaLVtf" v' 
issue  in  1937  — to  make  way  for  I £,*■ 

someone  with  a greater  appeal  to  I 
1090s  children.  I 

In  many  ways  it  1b  surprising  I - — 

Dan  lasted  so  long,  Wild  West  Dan:  no  more  cow  \ 

comic  strips  have  been  losing  . , 

popularity  for  decades  and  he  is  moral  climate.  Seve 

also  one  of  the  last  remaining  Lord  Snooty  was  kil 

adult  characters.  He  has  become  the  Beano  because  i 
a legacy  from  a bygone  era  — ere  thought  that,  as 

when  foe  Dandy  was  the  market  tern  was  less  visible 
leader,  selling  more  than  2 mil-  had  lost  its  relevant 

lion  copies  a week — and  even  Dandy's  Merry  Mar 

though  he  traded  his  horse  for  a Magic  Cigar  was  etc 

motorbike  he  never  quite  cause  it  was  pro-sm 

entered  the  modern  world.  “No  Many  themes  Iw 

matter  what  you  do  he  will  always  modified  Iq  all  carte 


Dan:  no  more  cow  pie  , 


moral  climate.  Seven 
Lord  Snootywaakiflcdolg! 
toe  Beano  because  foe  PJgJ, 

erethoughtthat,asfoec^ 


tern  was  less  vtsioie,  • 
had  lost  its  relevance.  And  g 
Dandy's  Merry  Marvofmdtw 


be  a cowboy,**  said  Mr  Donaldson. 

I Dan  joins  a list  ofcomlc  char- 
acters ditched  to  take  account  of 
changing  interests  and  the  new 


cause  It  was  p™-*-.-— ^ 
Many  themes 
modified  ^ 

lence  has  been  fonedd^J 
both  toe  Beano  apdfo®^ 
have  lost  some  of  tfaefr  afl^ 
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Oxbridge  accused  of  corruption  on  subsidies 


John  Carvel ' 

A POWERFUL  lobbying  cam- 
paign to -defend  the  financial 
privileges  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  universities  was  upset 
last  week  by  the  admission  of  a for- 
mer college  head  that  academic  bur- 
sars have  been  hoodwinking 
governments  for  the  past  20  years. 

Sir  Christopher  Ball,  Oxford's 
chief  negotiator  in  the  1980s,  said 
the  universities  consistently  out- 
smarted civil  servants  to  secure  ex- 
cessive annual  increases  In  the 
‘college  fee",  a'  special  subsidy  to 
support  the  Oxbridge  tutorial  sys- 
tem, currently  worth  £35  million  a 
year. 


“We  were  shocked  at  the  way  the 
Government  didn't  do  its  job  lookJ 
Ing  after  the  public  interest  It  was 
like  taking  candy  from  children  and 
it  was  not  much  fon,"  he  said. 

"What  we  did  was  indefensible  in 
moral  terms.  It  was  a form  of  cor- 
ruption  that  was  never  Intended 
because  we  were  not  corrupt  peo- 
ple. But  It  turned  into  corruption 
and  we  can't  afford  for  our  two 
major  universities  to  be  tinged  with 
dishonesty." 

His  admission  came  at  a private 
meeting  of  Oxford  college  bursars 
earlier  this  month.  Although  no  text 
of  Sir  Christopher’s  speech  was 
available,  he  confirmed  the  remarks 
in  an  interview  with  the  Guardian. 


Colin  Lucas,  the  vice-chancellor 
of  Oxford  university,  stud  the  sug- 
gestion of  corruption  was  ‘ludi- 
crous" and  "dearly  gratuitous". 
University  sources  also  tried  to  un- 
dermine the  credibility  of  Sir 
Christopher  by  describing  him  as  a 
maverick  "Mr  Grudge". 

The  university  said  Oxbridge  col- 
leges needed  £2,000  more  in  fees 
per  student  to  support  the  tutorial 
system. 

The  Government  has  asked  the 
Higher  Education  Funding  Council 
for  England  to  review  Oxbridge 
funding.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Gordon  Brown,  and  the  Ed- 
ucation Secretary,  David  Blunkett, 
are  understood  to  want  to  divert  at 


least  some  of  the  money  to  maintain 
standards  at  other  universities  and 
colleges  when  tuition  fees  are  intro- 
duced next  year.  But  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, Tony  Blair,  Ib  urging  caution 
after  coming  under  pressure  from 
Oxford,  his  former  university. 

In  a four-hour  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  future  of  the 
two  universities,  Labour  peers 
joined  forces  with  their  Opposition 
counterparts  to  urge  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  jeopardise  the  quality  of 
teaching  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
by  reducing  funding.  They  warned 
that  withdrawal  of  toe  special  fend- 
ing would  make  the  establishments 
even  more  socially  exclusive  by  forc- 
ing them  to  charge  "top-up”  tuition 
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fees.  The  existence  of  some  smaller 
colleges  would  be  threatened. 

Oxford’s  Chancellor,  Lord  Jenkins 
of  Hillhead,  a former  Labour  cabinet 
minister  and  now  Liberal  Democrat 
peers'  leader,  said  Oxford  and  Caro-] 
bridge  were  two  of  only  eight  world- 
class  universities."  It  would  be'  “a 
perverse  act  of  national  self-mutila- 
tion" to  "deliberately  or  even  inadver 
tently  throwaway  this  position1*. 

But  in  his  earlier  remarks,  Sir 
Christopher,  the  62-year-old  chair- 
man of  the  National  Campaign  for 
Learning,  said:  "Nobody  who  has 
any  knowledge  of  the  two  universi- 
ties really  believes  that  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  cannot  cope  with  toe 
ending  of  publicly-fended  college 
fees  by  using  college  endowments 
and  fund-raising  strengths." 

Comment,  page  14 


CBI  warns 
Blair  on  fees 


Larry  Elliott 

BRITISH  business  leaders  are 
urging  the  Government  to 
rethink  the  details  of  its  plana 
for  tuition  fees  after  warning  that 
they  could  deter  students  from 
going  to  university  and  exacer- 
bate Britain's  skills  shortage. 

Concerned  about  tile  impact 
of  £1,000  fees  on  poorer  fami- 
lies, toe  Confederation  of  British 
I Industry  said  at  its  annual  con- 
ference that  the  income  threshold 
at  which  charges  will  be  levied 
should  be  raised  by  50  percent. 

The  CBI  grunted  tliut  the  fees 
would  lessen  the  immediate 
pressure  on  taxpayer  funding.  It 
also  recognised  the  need  for 
students  to  contribute  more  to- 
wards the  cost  of  their  learning. 

“However,  it  is  essential  that 
the  new  financial  arrangements 
do  not  act  as  a disincentive  or 
barrier  to  the  take-up  of  higher 
education,”  it  said.  “There  is  a 
real  risk  that  numbers  entering 
higher  education  will  fall  and 
this  could  have  a detrimental  Im- 
pact ou  sldll  levels  and  on  UK 
competitiveness.” 

To  prevent  this  happening,  the  | 
CBI  wanted  toe  family  Income 
threshold  above  which  payment 
must  be  made  for  fees  to  be 
wised  from  toe  proposed  > 

£1 8, 0Q0-£ 18,000  to  £25,006. 

However,  toe  Prime  Minister, 
Tony  Blair,  defended  the 
Government’s  reforms,  arguing 
they  would  lead  to  toe  end  of  the; 
cap  on  student  numbers  and  re-’ 
suit  in  more  resources  going  into 
science  and  research. 

Usting  six  principles  to 
achieve  economic  prosperity,  Mr 
Blair  said:  The  absolute  num- 
ber one  priority  for  domestic  pol- 
*s  education  and  skills.  We 
by  brains  or  not  at  all. 
we  will  compete  on  enterprise 
^dtaJent  or  we  will  fail.” 

with  Britain  now  spending  a 
^nailer  proportion  of  national 
M?tue  0,1  education  than  it  did 
Jt  the  end  of  the  1970s,  toe  CBI 
^ foat  overall  spending  might 
“«ve  to  be  Increased  and  that 
“lere  was  a “strong  case  for  in- 
creased taxpayer  funding”. 

‘^fsmplGyera’  organisation 
r!?  ®at  spending  more  on  edu- 
«Jon  and  transport  should  be  a 
Pfionty  for  the  GovernjneoL  but 
L “JJJminiaterB  should  set  a firm 
of  40  per  cent  on  toe 
Public  spending  paid 
and  borrowing. 


Itei®  m m 


Amount 


i j Cf:l 

-i.V’v'-  I 

V.  > , - \ 


£100,000 


£50,000 


£25, 


Bradford  & Blngley  Island  Accounts 


Island  Notice 


Annual  Interest  Gross  %p.a. 


7.40% 


7.55% 


7,45% 


7.35% 


wHur  Min  «u  »AHMLt  wwmir  mcmr  am  jyaiuilc  m uwott. 


Island  Access 

Amount 

Annual  Interest  Gross  %p.a. 

£100,000 

7.30% 

£50,000  n 

7.20% 

£25,000 

7.00% 

£10,000 

6.30% 

Deposit  your  money  in  one  of  our  to  receive  interest  monthly  or  annually  - you've  got  £10,000  or  over,  call  or  fax  for 

Isle  of  Man  accounts,  and  you'll  soon  view  but  you  will  also  have  the  security  of  details  on  the  numbers  below  quoting 

the  island  as  a treasure.  Not  only  will  you  the  backing  of  one  of  the  UK's  largest  ref:  GW  22fi  1 or  alternatively  fill  in  foe  coupon. 

. benefit  from  extremely  good  rates  on  all  building  societies,  Bradford  & Blngley,  Telephone:  + 44  (0)1624  661868 

accounts  - regardless  of  whether  you  opt  ■ with  assets  in  excess  of  £17  billion.  So  tf  — . Fax.  + 44  (O)  1624  661962  __ 

M^aoti  Browns  Client  Relations  Manager,  Bradford.*  Blngley  (Isle  of  Man)  Limited,  30  Ridgeway  Street,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  1M1  JTA, 
British SmUSSmS m MdMfc  of  the  totond  range  of  accounts  by  post/fax.  Delete  as  applicable  and  fill  to  toe  appropfpie  details  below.  ■ 

' •’  Name: (Mr/ Mrs/Miss)  — : —-—Address: — ' ~ — — 1 I 
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Massacre  puts 
Egypt  on  rack 

T Lu*0r  k 0V*r  for  this  season  and 

■ perhaps  for  many  seasons  to'  come.  The  occa- 

hUnA*  numbers  of  tourists  at  the 

wer  the  past  five  yearn 
bya  i^ve}  tadustry  which  sends  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  visitors  to  Egypt  every  year 
Discounted,  too.  by  the  tourists^ SK 
eoura^ed  to  see  such  statistical^  Insignificant  Incl- 
* *?  as  °“  a Par  with  the  occasional  mugging  or 

i 8y8iemfltic  “aasacrf  of 

1137"  i “en  and  women  at  Luxor  this  week  can- 
not  be  ignored  and  will  not  be  forgotten.  Five  years 

warned  foreigners  not  to  enter 
the  soirthem  province  of  Qena  if  they  valued  their 
Uvea.  They  have  now  made  that  warning  good,  and 

whI?K  90016  time  ^“aged  an  Industry  on 

« W million  Egyptians  diretfW 
tadlrectly  deprad.  Tburism  is  Egypt*  biggestsfa" 

fore,*fo  ««*ange?S.d  toW  at- 

S^retoI^°^gnhInVEa^nt  11,e  ^P**  of 

WInn$*  goes  beyond  Egypt.  At  Doha  in 
Qatar,  where  a diminished  handftd  of  Arab  states 
la  meeting  wjth  Israel  to  discuss  regionaUcLomto 
development,  the  news  caused  ftirther  gloom  at  an 
alrtedy  tfoomy  gathering.  The  links  betareen 

aSS^^f^fLUw^tlniai1  ne*fotia«ons  and  the 

gP8  ^0”  indi^SS 

!?  ***■ >“»  loring 

mfflr  struggle  with  government  forces.  They  haw 

been  flushed  out  of  Cairo  and  havTretr^ted^ 

£°m Wl!jCh  ”?lon  moat  °f  them  oKgi- 
^ *ousand  are  in  JaH.  Many  of  tfaosehi 

fe?  111086  **  hmni  grown  tired  of 

^le^^,’  S°ZG  rCfiret  ftelr deeds mdront  to  be 
hnr.lrcS.^21  ^ n0rmaI  ^ It  WHS  again*  tlds 
background  that  a number  of  their  Imprisoned  lead- 
ers this  year  called  for  a ceasefire,  a caO^dom^ 

flgUrea  Qufeide-  Others  repudb 
area  it.  and  the  movement  is  now  clmt-fa  Bnm  r 

es^wt-sbkbsii: 

desperate  last  throw  by  an 

^■rsi'srH?^'32 


Microsoft’s  rival,  Netscape  (a  one-product  com 

bKff  “ 6°aPur  Cent  of  &e  t™*16  browser  market 

m RG^tof°fthha|S  bee"  ?ining  tfround  Htrongly. 

5 Gates,  chairman  of  Microsoft,  asks  who 

should  decide  what  goes  into  their  computer  — the 
government  or  software  companies?  Put  like  that 
the  answer  is  obvious.  But  ask  the  question  an- 
ofter  way  - whether  it  should  be  the  monopoZ 
Microsoft  or  free  competition  among  software  suo- 

ramnute^  ahouJd  dedde  what  innovations  go  into 
computers  - and  the  answer  Is  different. 

atim/^Hv  t ar^ues  ^ogentiy  that  its  Windows  oper- 
ating  system  provides  an  open  platform  that 

encourages  competition  among  thou^ds™  soft- 

ware  suppliers,  generating  a huge  number  of  lobs 

Jfr  Gates  argues  thatfort  kUtagUsc^Ji  K 
die  its  own  browser  would  be  Uke  inalstingtLt  FbJd 
a ' tw?* hould  be  able  to  replace  a Ford  engine  with 
on®;  ™*  disingenuous.  Forddoesn't 
control  nearly  85  per  cent  of  the  world  market  A 
Sfat  controls  85  per  cent  oftlTa^st 

MtftSJh' *?**?”*  to  information  revolution 
and  vrfdch  Is  also  one  of  the  biggest  content 
providers  is  a potentially  dangerous  monopoly  whose 

wdSfiSrtntaeriS?T,8fy  blveatlSated-  Ifc  *s  no  use 
waiting  until  its  rivals  have  withered  on  the  bough. 




Why  Oxbridge  elitism 
should  be  nurtured 


Alan  Ryan 


Short,  simple 
and  radical 


Microsoft  plays 
hard  ball 


T™eSK  endgame  60 

consumers  wiK  (aim  tottedlSera £ 
WoridCombeat rf/ BHefeh1TOl,Ilited  Slates  Sroup 

of  MCI/SC  the  to  ““ 

SjsSBafe£«S£? 

"tomimnce  not  A of  the  awL^ftrtater^tTut 

MBS  3E2MSS 

iSS?w^-£S5 

a situation  ft  has  reached  through  brilliance  and  a 
«anpetf(fvenesa  that  draws  claims  of  dirty 
thicks  from  its  rivals.  The  US 

Microsoft  SI  Son  a d£&7,£ 
I^edly  Insisting  (in  breach  of  an  agreaZt)  ttat 
some  computer  manufacturers  insert  a IWSrrn  nfi- 

rote"’“  ‘W^e^t  ap^on 
the  screen  when  a computer  is  powered  up. 

because  Microsoft’s  operating 
system  is  Installed  in  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
Grid’s  pemosa'  compute™.  If  its 

a^^%°Perat"f  syBten,'  what  chance  has 
anyone  else  of  competing  on  a level  pfqying  field? 


- n^lim^n  7°^ ,8  one  of  *e  LfK 

— Sovernmenra  most  radical  pronosala  and  it  s_ 

s? TZiT  ir**™  ^ “ -fissifiw 

erty  it  could  relieve  poverty  at  the  lower  end  of  tha 
Income  wale  without  rekindling  inflation.  Handled 
hiirt^  if°r  eJ™p,e* foe  minimum  wage  is  set  too 

__  d a be®a^my-nelghbour  round  of  wage  increases 

^ to  re^  their  lost 
dtfferenti^.  Judging  by  the  letter  from  Margaret 

rlz?  ’ „Secretery  for  Trade  and  IndustrTYn 
rdon  Brown,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
the  Government  could  still  go  off  the  tracks 

S£i  tST1 «-  MandelZ.lilSsm 
SSrSL^rf1110*  1188  wbetber  ejlemptS 

from  the  minimum  wage  should  be  extended  m th* 

^rt80?6.8”10™  cm,ld  ”<*  contto™  kS- 

richercompanl^  W 88,1,6  mbtlm™  - 

£«£&&££ i 
S5?a5§2aSSS5 

S.d  to  tokf  empl05™ent  bf  encouraginj^com^ 

^55= 1=535^ 

&s35W«jt£s 

toto^K*  ^5  °wShSLe“^£ 

,s  ? raPfo-response  retraining  Initiative 
to  reskiU  people  as  quickjy  as  possible. 


THE  government  decision  to 
take  up  Sir  Ron  Dea  ring's  sug- 
gestion tiiat  it  ought  to  aslc 
whether  tlie  public  gets  good  value 
from  the  college  fees  paid  to 
Uxbridge  colleges  has  predictably 
generated  more  heat  than  light.  At 
the  nsk  of  alienating  all  my  col- 
eagues,  let  me  offer  a quick  guide 
to  what  is  at  stake.  First,  how  much 
money  is  at  stake?  Roughly  £35  mil- 
lion This  represents  about  a sixth 
of  the  money  the  Higher  Education 
Funding  Council  gives  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  altogether.  Second 
W d°ea  U !ook  unfoir?  Because  it 
adds  £2,000  a year  to  the  £4  000  — - 
on  average  - that  the  council  pays 

i jeS?inar  each  student  in  Eng- 
land. That  discrepancy  is  insignifi- 
cant compared  with  tile  discrepancy 
m research  funding  that  Oxbridge 
get*  nut  it  is  harder  to  persuade  the 
public  that  fairness  requires  us  to 
spread  research  funding  so  as  to  be 
nice  to  less  competent  researchers. 

Is  it  unfair?  Yes,  it  is  unfair  in  just 
the  same  way  that  the  training  lav- 
ished on -Manchester  United  foot- 
ballers is  unfair.  Oxford  and  Cam- 
badge  are  the  Manchester  United  of 
the  educational  system;  their  best 
students  are  cleverer,  more  confi- 
dent, livelier  and  more  imaginative 
than  the  vast  majority  of  iheir  age 
group.  They  write  belter,  think  more 
OMCtly,  and  are  more  educable  than 
their  peers  - all  of  which  makes 
them  no  better  than  anyone  else  in 
the  eyes  of  God,  but  does  make 
them  better  suited  to  an  intensive 
education,  the  like  of  which  they 
could  get  at  Cal  Tech,  MIT.  Prince- 
ton and  about  half  a dozen  other 
plares  in  the  world,  of  which  two  na- 
si HI,  just,  situated  in  Britain. 

Why  is  the  proposed  removal  of 
whnl  Is,  after  all,  not  a very  large 
proportion  of  the  total  budget  of  Ox- 
ford  and  Cambridge  such  a big 
deal?  Because  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge  have  pulled  off  something 
that  is  still  envied  by  the  best  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities.  In  (In; 
United  Slates,  colleges  such  as 
Wi  Hams  Amherst,  Swarthmurc. 
and  tho  like  provide  a wonderful 
(and  very  exix?nslve)  undergrade 
ate  education  in  colleges  of  about 
1,500  to  2,000  students.  They  have 
no  graduate  programmes,  and  their 
faculties  teach  very  long  hours.  The 
so-called  research  universities  pro- 
vide a mass  education  for  large 
undergraduate  bodies  and  do  their 
wnous  work  at  the  graduate  level. 
Pnnceton,  Harvard,  Yale,  Chicago. 
Stanford,  Duke  and  a dozen  others 
do  their  utmost  to  combine  the  in- 
tensive liberal  education  of  the  best 
colleges  with  a world-beating  gradu- 
ate and  research  programme.  That 
is  essentially  what  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge do.  Sentimental  guff  about 

fILbfSide  ^ P0^  u 18  no* 

the  tutorial  set-up  that  matters  but 
what  that  represents  - an  intensity 
of  education  that  nowhere  else  in 
Britain  can  touch.  I 

It  is  difficult  to  do  it,  and  it  is 
everywhere  getting  harder,  because 
the  standing  temptation  for  clever 
academics  Is  to  spend  their  time  ad- 
vancing their  research  careers.  Thfe 
only  device  anyone  has  yet  discov- 
ered to  make  very  clever  people 
. wear  themselves  out  in  the  service 
of  both  their  undergraduates  and 
their  own  discipline  is  some  sort  of 


college  system.  The  dfflc*ht 
preserve  the  autonomy  efX 
!hS‘1d-°  "university  tame*® 
that  is  why  fees  matter  * 
Oxbridge  college  fees  are 
top-up;  they  are  charged  by ri 
leges  to  students  as  they  havK 

for  centuries,  and  only  a prtpoS 

of  students  get  their  fees  S 
someone  else.  Most  graduates  pa 
their  own.  What  matters  is  tint  fa! 
provide  an  income  independent  i 
the  favour  of  expensive  science  A. 
partnients  and  their  research® 
grammes.  That  is  why  the  loach 
comparatively  small  sum  couH 
wreck  the  delicate  college-uni* 
sity  balance  which  underpins  fc 
success  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Is  this  an  dlitist  argument?  [n  m 
sense,  of  course  it  is.  Who  wants  t 
have  a non-iMite  brain  surgeon  wwi  ■ 
on  his  brain?  Who  wants  Pushfe, 
translated  by  someone  who  cal 
read  Russian  and  can't  write  Ecj 
lish?  The  search  for  excellence  t 
the  search  for  an  £lite.  Ask  Alex  Fer- 
guson. 

More  deeply,  It  is  not  flilisU 
□n  argument  about  merit,  ambition, 
and  hope.  The  Education  Secretary 
David  Blunkett,  goes  on  about  mil 
mg  Oxbridge  accessible  to  the  & 
per  cent  of  the  population  who  drai 
go  to  private  schools.  The  answers 
that  . what's  worth  having  it 
Oxbridge  is  accessible  already.  A 
good  education  is  like  Everest  ii 
you  feel  like  climbing  it,  and  ytn 
have  the  right  skills,  there  it  is  ITie 
question  an  education  minister 
might  do  better  to  ask  is  why  the 
state  schools  do  such  a rotten  job  d 
inspiring  their  students.  The  Norfl(* 
London  primary  school  I went  toil/ 
1045  had  no  doubt  that  It  should  | 
show  working-class  children  the 
way  to  n better  world  than  their  pa1 
ents  had  lived  in.  This  is  surely  whd 
is  meant  by  the  “ladder  of  opportu- 
nity". 


THE  question  about  fairness  is 
not  whether  it  is  worth  spend- 
ing  money  on  Oxbridge;  it  is 
why  Brilnin  is  such  a miserably  uo 
ambitious  country.  Oxford  andCaffl- 
bridge  are  about  to  accept  6,000  nff 
students;  at  the  same  time  they  «il 
refuse  sonic  12,000  schodl  stiidents. 
most  of  whom  will  gp  on  to  get  thw 
A grades  at  A level.  Why  Isn't  any- 
one demanding  two  newiinittrsita. 
which  will  stretch  these  Students  *s 
they  ought  tq  be  stretched?  hi 
US,  Harvard  set  a model  to  be  eflfl 
lated;  John  D Rockefeller  oil*,, 
founded  the  University  of  ChtaP;| 
and  Leland  Stanford's  HW®  ! 
gains  paid  for  Stpnfordi  They  did  cj  [ 
set  out  to  wreck  Harvard.  (Jap 
Britain  reafly  have  so  complewl'i 
run  out  of  ambition?  ' . |f- 

Does  it' follow  that  the  C^ji 
ment  ought  to  pay  thfe  wbdfe  bf  **  j 
Oxbridge,  or  indeed  for  anywii? 
else?  Absolutely  not  Given  i sflis  j, 
ble  loan  and  scholarship 
students  told  their  families^ 'm 
encouraged  to  inyiest  Ih'tliw' oji' 
futures.  But  a Government 
sists  ori  refoslng  to'  allo^  ud^r 
ties  to  .charge  What 

order  to' do  a decent  Job,  aad 

pretends  that  students  dttJfv 
world-class  University  educaho® 
the  cheap,  Is  eltlier’itlisldadl^ 1,8 
public  or  misleading  Itself- 'SiJi 

Dr  AJariflyfin  Is  WaxI6h!of  Me*  = l 
College,'  Oxford.  He  Wad  Pgra 
of  Polltloa'  at  Prihc'etoHfl 
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Jets  on  the  USS  George  Washington  i^rupfora^!^ 

_ PHOTCCvflAPH-  JC-SEPH  HLI 

Saddam  vs  the  United  States  (again) 

That  trm  ihlo  in  tho  ,if  i " 


That  trouble  in  the  Gulf 
never  fully  went  away, 

Martin  Wooflacott 
and  Ian  Black  report 

THE  con  front  at  ion  between 
the  United  Slates  and  Iraq 
over  weapons  inspections  is 
Ihe  most  serious  clash  belween  the 
hvo  states  since  I lie  1W1  Gulf  war. 

Immediately  at  slake  is  the  future 
of  the  United  Nations  Special  Com- 
mission on  Iraq  (Unscom),  set  up 
after  the  war  to  ensure  the  deslruc- 
lion  of  Iraq's  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  If  Iraq  manages  to 
marginalise  the  commission,  as  it 
has  been  trying  to  do  over  recent 
weeks.  It  will  have  humiliated  the 
itmp  . ®*n-  definitively  split  the 
,udty  Council  powers,  and 
set  Itself  on  the  road  to  getting  sanc- 
tions lifted  without  giving  up  its 
secretweapons  programmes. 

If  the  US  prevails,  through  diplo- 
5*S[  military  action,  it  wiU  have 
Cftfj  d not  necessarily  weak- 
ened Saddam  Hussein  — unless  it 
jeodes  on  a full-scale  attack  aimed 
. destroying  the  forces  underpin- 
ning his  regime.  This  is  the  win. 

played  out56  drama  currentfr  i>eIng 

t Jfu11811*6™118  B™*  of  hide-and- 
fed  to  the  crisis  started  in 
“niest  last  year,  when  Unscom  in- 
^ctora  fu^t  tracked  weapons  pro- 
fjnmes  down  to  specific  buildings 
Z°  camps  belonging  to  Iraqi  intelli- 
PCf  a.nd  to  units  of  Saddam's  loyal 
evolutionary  Guard.  Documents. 

P oauct^on  equipment  and  stocks  of 
tenals  and  finished  weapons,  it 
found  were  held  inside  intelll- 
installations  and  Guard  camps. 
lranW^raent9  ‘Hcloded  papers  on 
JU?  ;50rt9J  to  import  missile  parts, 
nerun^1118  detamn«  too  import  of 
l"  materials.  Last  month, 
HE??*,  ?n  a routine  visit  to  a 
^_dad  laboratory  surpriaed  men 

d3S  “?  testing  three 
^ biological  agents. 

«om  had  long  determined  that 
iZS*  TCre  aedng  in  bad  faith. 

te5ms  shot  at 

last  September,  an 
/uv  S*''  selied  the  controls  of 
k^“pter  over  » Republican 
and  forced  It  to  land. 
fttUy  half  of  aU  ahort-  ■ 
abrirfM “^P^bons  have  had  to  be 

Iraqi  .ob^°M 
ihen  At  ***"  The  arms  inspectors 

SLSS1®1  a Organised 

n<5med  ? deceiving  them:  one 
hidden  ^^dve  documents  was 
i chicken  farm,  while 
papers  hav^  rPnnrfflrI'Kr 


m 


granted  . diplomatic  immunity 
Baghdad's  Pnlestininn  embassy. 

A new  Iraqi  strategy  has  also 
emerged:  Unscom  has  been  called 
an  instrument  of  US  espionage.  Tlie 
Iraqis  have  argued  that  they  had  de- 
stroyed all  their  weapons,  and  that 
the  commission  was  actually  there- 
to spy  on  its  most  secret  installa- 
tions. Last  month,  they  suddenly 
said  they  would  no  longer  accept 
Ihe  presence  nf  Unscmii  iasi«*c|nrs 
of  American  nalimmlily.  "Whal  tln-y 
want,  said  Rolf  Ekeus,  Unscnm's 
former  head,  "is  to  create  an  niter- 
native  mechanism  that  would  make 
it  easier  for  them  to  talk  their  wav 
out  of  sanctions  without  giving  up 
their  most  secret  weapons.” 

Un  sco  ni's  current  chairman. 
Richard  Butler,  like  Ekeus  before 
him,  has  to  walk  a tightrope,  with 
the  US  and  Britain  missing  no  op- 
portunity to  make  clear  their  mis- 
trust of  the  Iraqi  leader.  But  talking 
to  the  Guardian  last  month.  Butler 
dismissed  the  suggestion  that, 
whatever  Unscom  finds,  the  US  and 
Britain  will  insist  on  maintaining 
sanctions  as  long  as  Saddam  is  in 
power.  "If  we  can  say  that  ail  the 
weapons  systems  are  accounted  for, 
then  notwithstanding  what  some 


members  of  the  Security  Council 
may  feel  about  Iraq’s  president,  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  they  will 
turn  iheir  backs  on  this  mechanism, 
and  sanctions  will  wither  away.''  lie 
said. 

At  an  earlier  period  the  recent 
Iraqi  manoeuvres  would  have  met 
with  united  international  opposition. 
The  decisive  change  now  is  that 
France.  Russia  and  China  haw 
openly  np|n»sf(|  Hie  US.  In  Jun.-. 
Iraqi  evasions  of  the  inspections 
regime  were  already  so  hail  Hunt  I In- 
security Council  condemned  them 
without  abstentions.  But  the  differ- 
ences between  the  US  and  Britain 
on  die  one  hand,  and  France  and 
Russia  on  the  other,  together  with 
the  cool  attitude  of  the  US's  Arab 
allies,  meant  that  the  Council 
threatened  only  modest,  delayed 
sanctions.  When,  after  further  Iraqi 
violations,  the  US  proposed  that 
these  sanctions  be  put  into  opera- 
tion. France,  Russia  and  China 
abstained.  As  Ekeus  says,  the  vote 
“provided  an  opening  for  Iraq" 
which  Saddam  seized.  Even  now, 
RusbIh  and  France  still  oppose  mili- 
tary action,  even  though  they  agree 
that  Saddam  must  accept  resumed 
Unscom  monitoring.  The  likely  re- 


sult is  that  Iraq  will  be  faced  only 
with  the-  same  modest  sanctions 
originally  proposed  in  ihe  summer. 

Un  scorn's  certification  is  required 
before  the  .Security  Council  will  lift 
Hie  oil  embargo  that  has  crippled 
Iraq's  economy  and  starved  its  jic-re 
plc.  Viewed  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris.  Unscom  means  hunger,  dcs- 
tiluliiui  and  soaring  infant  mortality 
rales.  Russia  and  France  argue  that 
ihe  policies  of  the  US  and  Britain 
give  Saddam  no  incentive  for  good 
behaviour.  nn  the  other  hand,  they 
say.  the  US  seems  unwilling  to  or 
incapable  of  pushing  Saddam  from 
power.  This  being  so,  thev  argue  for 
some  normalisation. 

The  commercial  background  is 
thai  French  and  Russian  firms  have 
made  potentially  lucrative  agree- 
ments to  exploit  Iraqi  oil  once  sanc- 
tions are  lifted;  and  Iraq’s  present 
“friends"  could  expect  other  pay- 
offs once  Baghdad  begins  again  to 
enjoy  a daily  income  of  $60  million. 

Western  countries  know  that  Un- 
scom’s  work  matters  because  they 
helped  Saddam  amass  his  arsenal 
long  before  he  Invaded  Kuwait  in 
August  1990.  During  the  bloody 
eight-year  war  against  Khomeini's 
Iran,  the  Soviet  Union  and  France 


respectively  supplied  47  per  cent 
and  28  per  cent  of  Iraq’s  major 
weapons  systems.  Companies  in  the 
US,  Germany,  Sweden  and  Britain 
did  their  bit  too.  On  the  very  day 
Iraqi  troops  marched  into  Kuwait, 
the  French  government  was  due  to 
sign  a deal  to  cover  Iraq's  $2.16  bil- 
lion debts  to  French  companies. 

There  was  plenty  of  money  to  be 
made,  but  nagging  concerns  too. 
Many  countries  were  outraged  in 
public  but  privately  pleased  when 
Israel  bombed  the  Tainmuz  midear 
reactor  in  1981.  And  there  was 
horror  and  disbelief  in  1988  when 
chemical  weapons  were  used 
ngninst  Iraqi  Kurds  at  Halabjn.  The 
Scud  missiles  that  hil  Israel  and 
Saudi  Arabia  during  the  Gulf  war 
wen*  link-  mure  than  Hying  dust- 
bins. But  lliey  were  still  fairly  ami- 
rate  and  could  have  caused  massive 
casualties  if  equipped  with  efficient 
chemical  warheads. 

Saddam  lias  ridden  out  at  least 
iwo  coup  attempts,  and  has  gradu- 
ally improved  his  position.  Just  over 
a year  ago,  lie  look  advantage  of 
divisions  among  I lie  Kurds  to  put 
troops  back  into  an  area  that  hurl 
been  effectively  denied  to  him  by 
the  Allied  "Provide  Omit'orl"  opera- 
liuu.  which  keeps  a constant  air  um- 
brella over  northern  Iraq.  All  hough 
lie  withdrew  his  I mops  quickly,  his 
infliie no  - in  the  north  has  grown 
Saddam's  twisting  «»f  i|M.  (i.\ 
agreement  that  he  could  sell  a -.mull 
quantity  n|  oil  (whuw-  pnuved- 
would  go  info  a UN-contmlln]  fund 
for  humanitarian  purposes!  also 
added  to  his  prestige.  In  effect,  the 
regime  sjjeculaietl  on  oil  futures  and 
secured  the  foreign  exchange  the 
provision  sought  In  deny  them. 

In  the  unlikely  event  thai  the-  cri- 
sis dues  come  to  military  action,  it  is 
probable  that  another  “token"  effort 
like  that  in  September  1998  would 
not  much  affect  Saddam's  position. 
Only  a full-scale  series  of  attacks  on 
the  forces  closest  to  Saddam  could 
do  that.  But  the  US  is  not  much 
inclined  to  bold  action,  and  can  find 
no  support  for  a serious  military 
campaign.  Unless  Saddam  makes  a 
foolish  mistake  the  crisis  will  proba- 
bly be  resolved  by  diplomacy,  in 
which  case  Saddam  will  once  again 
have  survived,  and  his  position 
probably  strengthened. 
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16  FINANCE 

Japan  admits  its  economy  is  stalled 


guardian  wa* 

NotfttrtoerJJig 


Charlotte  Penny 

THE  Japanese  authorities  have 
now  admitted  what  outsiders 
have  been  saying  for  some  lime  — 
the  economy  is  no  longer  in  recov- 
ery but  back  on  the  ropes. 

The  Economic  Planning  Agency 
in  Tokyo  said  on  Friday  Inst  week, 
in  its  monthly  report  for  November, 
that  the  economy  had  '‘stalled".  Out- 
siders speak  of  recession  or,  worse, 
a deflationary  spiral. 

The  news  sent  die  Nikkei  dou- 
bling to  a two-year  low  by  the  end  of 
trading  that  day  and  raised  fears 
that  Japan's  indebted  banking  sec- 
tor would  have  to  sell  bonds  to 
make  up  for  their  losses  on  the 
stock  market.  The  banks  hold  much 
of  their  capital  in  the  form  of  com- 
pany shares  and  have  suffered  heav- 
ily from  the  2,000-point  fail  in  the 
Nikkei  over  the  past  few  months. 

An  asset  firesale  by  Japnn's  banks 
would  be  n nightmare,  and  not  just 
for  policy-makers  in  Tokyo,  Japan's 
position  as  the  world's  second  lai-gest 
economy  means  tliat  the  United 


States  takes  its  troubles  for  more  seri- 
ously than  the  summer's  upheavals 
elsewhere  in  Asia.  The  Japanese  are 
also  die  world's  biggest  holders  of 
US  debt.  If  Japan's  troubled  banks 
were  forced  to  sell  US  Treasury 
bonds,  tile  US  deficit  would  become 
a lot  more  expensive  to  fund. 

Robust  growth  once  disguised 
the  fundamental  weakness  of 
jRpRn's  banking  sector.  But  the 
economy  has  been  faltering  since 
the  start  of  the  decade.  The  last 
kick-start  to  the  economy  ended  in 
April  when  sales  tax  went  back  up  to 
5 per  cent  from  3 per  cent,  and  con- 
sumers have  been  sulking  ever 
since.  Economic  growth  this  year 
may  be  as  low  as  half  of  one  per  cent 

The  government's  response  to 
the  troubles  of  the  banking  sector 
has  been  to  encourage  strong  insti- 
tutions to  take  over  failing  ones,  in 
effect  penalising  good  management 
and  allowing  bad  banks  to  survive 
while  hoping  the  economy  will  re- 
cover so  the  banks  can  restructure 
their  loan  portfolios  and  write  off 
the  hangover  of  bad  debt  they  inher- 


ited when  the  property  bubble  of 
the  late  1981.1s  burst. 

Bui  with  eight  of  the  10  biggest 
banks  now  failing  to  meet  inter- 
national guidelines  for  capital  ade- 
quacy, and  officials  admitting  the 
economy  is  stagnant,  tiie  govern- 
ment’s approach  has  come  under  in- 
creasing fire.  Investors  say  that  the 
sector  is  in  dire  of  need  of  reform 
and  that  it  is  time  to  allow  the  weak- 
est institutions  to  go  to  the  wall. 

There  are  signs  of  a change  of 
direction  in  Tokyo.  On  Monday  the 
country’s  10th  biggest  bank, 
Hokkaido  Takushoku,  announced 
that  it  was  closing  its  doors.  Whereas 
once  the  ministry  of  finance  would 
have  bullied  a bigger  bank  into  a 
rescue  package,  Tokyo’s  response 
this  week  was  confined  to  guaran- 
teeing depositors'  funds. 

The  bold  decision  to  allow  a bank 
to  go  down  was  immediately  re- 
warded. The  Nikkei  rebounded  on 
Monday,  ending  the  day  up  8 per 
cent,  its  largest  one-day  gain  for 
seven  years. 

Comments  from  the  prime  mini- 


Women’s sterile  choice  at  work 


Larry  Elliott  on  how 

the  modern  workplace 
can  damage  family  life 


AMONG  the  normal  romps 
about  the  way  to  the  perfect 
orgasm  and  lingerie  to  die  for, 
last  month's  UK  edition  of  Cosmo- 
politan carried  an  article  about  a 
25-year-old  woman  who  had  been 
sterilised.  The  gist  was  that  site  had 
no  regrets;  for  modern  women, 
having  babies  and  having  fun  are 
incompatible. 

This  is  more  than  a life-style 
choice.  The  economics  of  having  a 
family  do  not  stack  up  in  the  mod- 
ern West.  Where  once  big  families 
were  needed  to  bring  in  extra 
income,  now  having  children  means 
a big  drop  in  personal  disposable 
income.  Lester  Thurow,  the  Ameri- 
can economist,  says  that  children 
have  stopped  being  profit  centres 
and  are  now  cost  centres. 

Brutally  put,  perhaps,  but  true, 
The  size  of  the  average  family  has 
fallen  from  five  in  3920  to  three  in 
3990,  One  reason  the  Green  Belt 
around  London  is  to  be  peppered 
with  millions  of  new  homes  over  the 
next  20  years  is  the  demand  for 
single-occupation  properties. 


As  Fay  Weldon  says  in  a new  book 
of  essays  for  the  Institute  of  Com- 
munity Studies*:  "Many  [women  I 
now  prefer  not  to  have  children, 
which  they  may  regret  when  they 
are  in  their  60s  and  70s  and  older. 
But  who  at  30  ever  thinks  they'll  get 
there,  or  if  they  do,  will  be  living, 
feeling  regretting  sentient  beings? 
Look  around  today  and  you  see  lots 
of  women  without  children,  who 
wouldn't  dream  of  having  them  — 
they're  having  far  too  nice  a time. 
They  look  at  those  who  do  have  chil- 
dren, who  have  a terrible  time,  and 
who  don’t  have  enough  disposable 
income,  and  feel  sorry  for  them." 

But  at  the  same  time  that  Cosmo 
woman  is  whooping  it  up  with  her 
mates,  there  is  a backlash  going  on. 
Far  from  desiring  workplace  equality. 
It  seems  large  numbers  of  women 
hanker  for  the  old  sexual  division  of 
labour,  with  the  man  as  breadwinner 
and  the  woman  as  home-maker. 

Catherine  Hakim,  drawing  on 
research  from  several  countries,  ar- 
gues that  most  mothers  do  not  want 
to  participate  fall-time  in  employ- 
ment, certainly  while  them  children 
are  young.  She  writes:  "Feminists 
have  argued  that  modern  women 
reject  the  role  of  full-time  home- 
maker: that  they  seek  to  participate 


in  the  labour  market  on  exactly  the 
same  basis  as  men,  so  that  sex  dif- 
ferentials iu  work  rates  or  within  (lie 
workforce  can  be  read  as  the  effects 
of  discrimination  rather  than  per- 
sonal choice;  and  that  as  soon  as  the 
barriers  come  down,  women  will 
flood  into  wage  work  on  a full-time 
basis  if  at  all  possible.  I held  tins 
view  once.  My  research  proved  me 
wrong.” 

Single  women  and  married 
women  without  children  can  go  for 
the  live-hard,  play-hard  option.  For 
them,  the  challenge  in  a competitive 
workplace  is  to  show  that  they  can 
do  the  job  as  well  as  men.  Most  can. 
But  increasingly  parents  resent  the 
hours  they  are  expected  to  put  in. 

Now,  when  a counter-revolution  is 
in  the  air.  the  Government  is  trying 
to  help  single  parents  (ie,  mothers) 
back  into  the  labour  force.  Is  Harriet 
Harman  barking  up  the  wrong  tree? 
Should  she,  as  Minister  for  Women, 
be  urging  mothers  to  stay  in  the 
home,  even  though  the  evidence 
suggests  that  plugging  people  back 
into  tlie  labour  market  is  the  surest 
way  of  lifting  them  out  of  poverty? 
Tlie  answer  is  no.  In  the  long  term, 
Ms  Harman  is  right,  provided  we 
take  a good,  hard  look  at  the  way 
modem  Britain  is  organised. 


ster,  Ryutaro  Hnsliimolu.  on  Tues- 
day that  the  government  is  consid- 
ering an  Injection  of  public  spending 
to  boost  the  economy  raised  in- 
vestors spirits  further,  although  the 
long-awaited  economic  stimulus 
package  contained  no  extra  funds. 

Analysts  warn  that  although 
Japan  may  he  back  from  the  brink, 
(here  are  still  serious  problems  that 
Tokyo  must  address.  There  is  no 
economic  recovery  ill  sight  and 
massive  currency  devaluations  by 
its  Asian  neighbours  threaten  to  de- 
press the  economy  further.  Initial 
euphoria  about  the  government's 
decisive  action  will  wear  off  and  un- 
derlying structural  problems  in  the 
financial  sector  remain. 

The  options  for  policy-makers  are 
stark.  Some  analysts  say  that  an 
industry  shake-out  is  inevitable  and 
that  the  government  should  allow  a 
cull  of  weaker  institutions.  Whether 
this  week's  bank  closure  will  be  the 
first  of  many  remains  to  be  seen.  A 
crisis  of  confidence  in  tlie  banking 
sector  could  bring  the  whole  house 
of  cards  crashing  down.  Many 
outsiders  doubt  that  the  govern- 
ment has  the  Courage  to  go  through 
with  radical  reform. 


There  is  u good  economic  reason 
why  the  number  uf  working  women 
tripled  between  1950  and  Hwo.  'I  he 
[trice  of  capital  relative  to  labour 
began  to  fall,  which  prompted  the 
introduction  of  machines  ami  later 
computers  for  both  heavy  physical 
and  skilled  labour.  Women  laid  a 
comparative  advantage  over  nan  for 
the  jobs  in  many  light  industrial  and 
unskilled  sectors;  they  lend  to  have 
better  human  skills  that  are  needed 
in  the  burgeoning  service  sector. 

The  expansion  of  post-war  educa- 
tional opportunities  also  encouraged 
a growing  number  of  women  to  stay 
on  at  school  and  go  on  In  university 
or  college.  Given  that  girls  consis- 
tently out  per  for  u\  boys  at  school, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  women 
should  not  translate  that  superiority 
in  the  labour  market. 

Provided,  of  course,  dial  they  do 
not  have  babies.  If  they  do.  women 
have  to  be  prepared  In  accept  either 
a low-status  and  low-paid  job  (three- 
quarters  of  the  beneficiaries  of  a 
minimum  wnge  would  be  women), 
tin'  existence  of  a glass  ceiling,  or  a 
life  wilt  juggling  pressure,  child 
care  and  guilt  in  equal  quantities. 

Wlml  can  In*  done?  So  far,  only 
iwu  implausible  solutions  have  been 
proposed.  11k*  first  Is  that  women 
should  gel  back  in  Hie  home,  with 
the  clock  turned  back  to  Macmil- 
lan's Britain  or  Eisenhower  s Amer- 
ica. The  alternative  is  that  working 
women  recognise  that  they  cannot 
have  it  all  and  stop  having  children. 

Almost  no  interest  has  been 
shown  in  the  other  part  of  the  equa- 
tion, the  nature  of  the  world  of 
work.  This  omission  needs  to  be 
rectified.  But  this  is  a matter  of  eco- 
nomics — cutting  the  length  of  the 
working  week,  establishing  a de- 
cent minimum  wage,  giving  people 
the  legal  right  to  build  up  a bank  of 
time  off  owed,  to  be  taken  when 
they  choose.  A truly  flexible  eco- 
nomy would  allow  men  and  women 
to  divide  up  their  working  lives  into 
chunks,  so  that  they  worked  40  per 
cent  of  their  total  hours  when  they 
were  single  or  childless  and  40  per 
cent  when  they  were  emply-nestcrs, 
but  only  20  per  cent  while  their  chil- 
dren were  growing. 

But  Britain’s  economic  system  is 
not  truly  flexible  at  all:  it  is  relent- 
less, sapping  and  short-term  ist. 


'Rewriting  the  Sexual  Contract, 
published  by  ICS,  18  Victoria  Park 
Square,  London  E2  9PF,  £12.50 


In  Brief 


SIR  PETER  DAVIES,  chief 
executive  of  the  Prudential 
Hrifnm’H  largest  private 
pensions  provider,  said  heny 
“ashamed”  of  his  company^ 
in  the  scandal  over  the  mls- 
soliing  of  personal  pensions. 
Previously,  the  company  had 
refused  to  acknowledge  Its  rt) 
puhility  in  the  $6.7  billion  scan- 
dal  — by  far  the  most  expemfo 
in  UK  financial  history. 

THE  Bank  of  England  Is 
braced  for  a rise  in  unem- 
ployment next  yeur  as  Kb  tough 
measures  to  clamp  down  od  In- 
flation send  the  economy  into  a 
sharp  slowdown  during  1098. 
The  Bank  is  forecasting  annual 
growth  to  slow  from  its  current 
rate  of  4 per  cent  to  3 .5  per  rent 

British  airways  is  to  oifo 

cheap  air  fares  to  Europe 
from  early  next  yem  through  b 
“no-frills"  company  that  will  fly 
out  nf  Stans  ted  uirport,  Essex. 
Bar  burn  Cnssani,  aged  37,  mi 
mimed  its  chief  executive. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  has  an- 
nounced plans  to  slash 
H),t>00  jobs  — 10.5  per  cert  of 

its  workforce  — hs  the  world's 
hu  gest  photography  company 
reels  under  blows  from  Jnpnms 
iiihI  oilier  foreign  competitors. 

CREDITORS  in  the  crashed 
Hunk  of  Credit  and  Com- 
merce lnleniutional  could  hare 
nearly  half  llieir  money  back  by 
next  June,  liquidators  said. 

ft 

i 

Barclays  hank  sold  fat 

bulk  of  its  UZW  City  bonkig 
nnn  to  C’rfaHt  Suisse  First  Boston 
for  .$  1 60  million,  much  less  dun 
its  true  worth,  analysis  said. 

MARK  Hoorn  hns  taken 
over  the  reins  nt  BSkyB, 

(he  world’s  lending  satellite paj 
TV  openitlon,  nfler  chief  execs- 
live  Sum  Chisholm  stood  dawn. 

NEW  1,000-lire Italinncotos  | 
appeared  portraying  ,: 
Germany  still  split  between  eas  i 
and  west  Even  worse,  the  map  , 
shows  the  Netherlands  incorpfr 
rated  into  a Greater  GeraUjW* 
new  design  is  being  prepared*  y 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGES .! 

* Sterling  ra<M  .( 

November  H | 

Ausirala  24213-2.4258  «’***?  J 

AuM  20.64-20,68  2 03***.. 
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Brazilians  forced  to  tighten  their  belts 


Joan-Jacques  86vllla 
In  Rio  do  Janeiro 


Y Tff  T HEN  a hurricane  is 
\i\i  forecast,  you  don’t 
▼ V plan  a picnic  in  the 
garden,"  said  the  Brazilian  planning 
minister.  Antonio  Kandir,  on  televi- 
sion on  November  10  to  back  up 
what  he  described  as  the  "harsh- 
ness" of  the  50  economic  measures 
announced  by  the  government 

Brazil’s  social  democrat  presi- 
dent Fernando  Henrique  Cardoso, 
is  determined  to  do  all  he  can  to 
defend  the  "real  plan"  — the  stabili- 
sation programme  that  successfully 
launched  the  new  currency,  the 
real,  in  July  1994,  but  which  has 
now  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
repercussions  of  Asia's  financial 
crisis.  That  is  why  he  hns  opted  for  a 
vigorous  response. 

The  bill  that  the  government  has 
referred  to  the  federal  congress  is 
more  ambitious  than  was  expected, 
and  should  make  it  possible,  to- 
gether with  the  interest  rate  rise 
decided  upon  last  week,  to  avoid  the 
need  to  devalue  the  real. 

Under  the  provisions  of  tlie  plan, 
the  budget  deficit,  currently  about 
4,7  per  cent  of  annual  grass  domes- 
tic product  (GDP),  should  be 
brought  down  to  2.5  per  cent,  thus 
generating  savings  of  20  billion 
reals  ©17  billion). 

There's  no  worse  tax  than  infla- 
tion,” Cardoso  said  in  a television 
announcement  Although  it  is  true 
that  tlie  real  plan  put  an  end  to 
rampant  inflation,  chiefly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  most  underprivileged 
— after  roaring  to  more  than  1,000 
per  cent  in  the  eighties,  it  feli  to  10 
per  cent  in  1996  — the  battery  of 
measures  about  to  be  introduced  to 
rescue  the  plan  will  hurt  the  tax- 
payer. 

Income  tax.  for  example,  is  set  to 
i rise  by  between  1 per  cent  and 
2.5  per  cent,  while  there  will  be  a 
1 5 per  cent  increase  in  taxes  on  drink 
I and  petrol. 

The  government  has  pledged  to 


President  Cardoso  defends  his  austerity  measures  at  a press  conference  last  week 
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make  a 15  per  cent  cut  in  its  planned 
budget  for  next  year,  without  affect- 
ing funding  earmarked  for  educa- 
tion, health  and  the  agrarian  reform 
programme.  The  final  turn  of  the 
screw  will  be  the  abrogation  of 
regional  tax  privileges  and  a mas- 
sive axing  of  public  sector  jobs 
(involving  up  to  30,000  federal 
employees). 

Although  the  public  appears  to  be 
puzzled  by  the  austerity  plan,  initial 
reactions  to  it  have,  on  the  whole, 
been  positive.  After  tumbling  by  a 
total  of  32  per  cent  over  the  previous 
12  days’  trading,  the  Sflo  Paulo 
stock  exchange  had  gained  almost 
2 per  cent  by  the  close  of  trading  on 
November  10. 

In  the  course  of  a twoday  official 
visit  to  Brazil,  the  Argentine  presi- 
dent, Carlos  Menem,  said  the  aus- 


terity plan  had  his  “fall  support".  A 
forced  devaluation  of  the  Brazilian 
real  would  be  a disaster  for 
Argentina,  a third  of  whose  exports 
go  to  Brazil  within  the  framework  of 
Mercosur  (the  customs  union  made 
up  of  Argentina.  Brazil,  Uruguay 
and  Paraguay). 

Michel  Camdessus,  director 
general  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  said  he  was  delighted 
with  Cardoso's  “determination’'.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  he  re- 
minded the  Brazilian  president  that 
the  structural  reform  bills  that  are  a 
vital  ingredient  needed  to  give 
muscle  to  the  real  plan  are  still 
languishing  in  the  Brazilian  con- 
gress. 

The  speculative  attacks  recently 
launched  against  the  Brazilian  cur- 
rency eventually  forced  the  govern- 


Czechs  take  their  discontent  to  the  streets 


Martin  PHchta  In  Prague 

ON  NOVEMBER  8,  tens  of 
thousands  of  demonstrators 
~~  120,000  according  to  the  organis- 
es. fewer  than  70,000  according  to 
foe  police  — took  to  the  streets  of 
Prague  to  protest  against  the  poli- 
ries  of  Vaclav  Klaus’s  neo-liberal 

! government 

Organised  by  the  Czech  Repub- 
I ncs  main  trade  union  confederation, 

I CMKQS  (to  which  95  per  cent  of  ail 
•rade  union  members  belong),  it  was 
| biggest  turnout  since  the  wave  of 
demonstrations  flat  brought  down 
foe  communist  regime  in  1989. 

Eight  years  almost  to  the  day 
“joe  the  "velvet  revolution", 
CMKOS’s  president,  Richard  Fkfljr, 
was  hissed  at  by  sections  of  the 
when  he  made  it  clear  that 
foe  demonstration  wa9  not  "against 
foe  regime". 

™^nr’  v,^°  seen  as  being  too 
“ncilUtory  towards  the  govem- 
foent,  managed  to  ensure  that  what 
on  the  agenda  on  November.  8 
JJJ  a Potest  meeting,  hot  a general 
FJ*®  that  waa  called  for  by  several 
iterations,  Including  the  miners, 
/“forayinen  and  tnetal-workert. 


But  he  did  tell  the  government, 
after  making  a scathing  indictment 
of  its  policies,  that  the  demonstra- 
tion was  "a  final  warning”.  The 
government  had  “squandered  the 
country’s  financial  resources  and 
the  trust  of  its  citizens,  both  of 
which  are  the  envy  of  governments 
in  other  former ' communist  coun- 
tries," he  said. 

■ ■ "Wage-earners  should  not  have  to 
foot  the  bill  for  Med  policies  pur- 
sued In  the  interests  of  coalition  par- 
ties and  swindlers,"  Falbr  added, 
before  lambasting  the  government 
for  its  lax  attitude  towards  the  wave 
of  liquidations  that  has  hit  banks, 
investment  funds  and  companies. 
■We  shall  refuse  to  tighten  our  belts 
as  we  had  to  in  1991,"  he  said. 

The1  government,  which  intro- 
duced a series  of  austerity  measures 
last  spring,  expects  salaries  to  fell  in 
real  • terras  next  year,  ■ after  four 
years  of  rising  living  standards. 

What  ' Is  more,  parliament  re- 
cently approved  a rekhicttoti  in  Un- 
employment benfefit  ^-  "already  a 
pittance",  according  to  Falbr — at  a 
time' when  the' unemployment;  rate 
haB  lea#  in  one  year  from  3.2  to  4.9 
per  cent  of  the  Working  population. 


At  the  end  of  the  demonstration, 
those  present  adopted  a declaration 
calling  on  the  parties  in  the  ruling 
coalition  to  "recognise  their  mis- 
takes". 

The  prime  minister,  as  usual, 
took  Uttle  notice  of  "the  handful  of 
demonstrators"  and  clearly  hinted 
that  he  would  not  be  making  any 
changes  * in  his  austerity  pro- 
gramme. However,  several  of  his 
ministers  feel  that  the  mounting 
wave  of  discontent  In  Czech  society 
should  be  taken  Into  account  They 
received  indirect  support  from  Pres- 
ident Vaclav  Havel,  who  left  his  Hos- 
pital bed,  where' he  was  being 
treated  for  pneumonia,  for  an  hour 
so  that  he  could  appoint  three  new 
ministers. 

’ “Cur  society  needs  a project  for 
the  ' future  and  bride  assurances. 
Above  all,  it  needs  hope,”  he  soid  at 
the  ceremony  in  Prague  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  presidency.  He  stressed 
feat  the  'population  would  "not'be 
satisfied  frith  a mere  cabinet  reshuf- 
fle". Opinion  polls  show  that  Czechs 
are1  In  low  spirits  arid  have  fast  their 
trust  lh  demddratic  institutions.  Irt- 


prevlous  regime. 


mc-nt  to  wheel  out  its  big  guns.  Tlie 
central  bank  raised  Us  base  rale 
from  20  per  cent  to  43  per  cent  at 
the  end  of  October.  When  this  huge 
rate  rise  failed  to  stem  the  erosion 
of  the  country's  foreign  currency 
reserves,  the  government  resolved 
to  put  an  end  to  the  imbalance  in  its 
finances,  which  was  making  the 
economy  increasingly  vulnerable. 

The  rescue  of  the  real  plan  will 
involve  painful  sacrifices  that  are 
bound  to  result  in  recession.  Car- 
doso, who  hopes  to  win  a second 
term  at  the  presidential  election  in 
October  1988,  says  he  is  “not  afraid 
of  being  unpopular". 

But  with  that  election  looming, 
the  leftwing  opposition  — which  has 
recently  been  at  a low  ebb  has 
found  fresh  grounds  for  optimism. 

(November  12) 


Meanwhile  Milos  Zeman's  oppo- 
sition Social  Democrats  (CSSD)  de- 
cided on  November  8 that  they 
would  table  a motion  of  ho  confi- 
dence in  the  government  during 
February’s  parliamentary  session, 
after  the  expected  re-election  of 
Havel  for  a second  five-year  presi- 
dential term. 

The  CSSD  hopes  that  In  the  next 
three  months  It  mil  be  able  to  win 
over  one  or  two  MPs  belonging  to 
the  ruling  coalition,  whose  votes 
they  will  need  if'thei^  motion  ih  to 
succeed.  ' 

The  CSSD  has  already  put  out 
friendly  feelers  to  Jozef  Zieleniec, 
the  former  foreign  minister  who  rfc- 
signed  from  the  government  on  Oc- 
tober 23  after  a row  with  the  prime 
minister,  Zeman  has ' offered  him 
the  job  of  heading  ' a caretaker 
cabinet  if  an  early  election  were  to 
beheld.  . *' 

The  political  climate  hasnotbeen 
Improved  by  tlie  row  over  the  ded- 
sion  by  the  herilth  minister, Jan 
Streaky,  to  cl&e  ; down  Prague’s 
biggest 'arid  most  prestigious' mater- 
nity hospital.  Many  apapect  that  the 
government  wahts  to  sell  off  the  Urn 
poring  Art  Nouveau  building  arid,  its 
grounds  So  that  It  cart  be  turned  into 
a hotelor ’a 'bank's  headqu&r  fete' 

1 (November !11) 


Will  France 
accept  a 
higher  law? 


EDITORIAL 


THE  French  prime  minister, 
Lionel  Jospin,  will  soon  be 
forced  to  take  sides  on  a sensi- 
tive Issue  that  has  been  carefully 
shielded  from  public  scrutiny.  It 
is  Important  none  tlie  leas,  since 
it  involves  France's  stand  on  one 
of  the  most  ambitious  projects 
ever  hatched  by  the  United 
Notions  — n permanent  tribunal 
that  would  pass  judgment  on  the 
most  serious  breaches  of  univer- 
sal human  vnlucs. 

It  is  also  n highly  topical  issue: 
Maurice  Papon  is  oil  trial  in 
Bordeaux  for  crimes  against 
humanity  allegedly  committed 
under  the  German  Occupation 
of  France;  and  France's  leaders 
have  begun  to  rc-usscss  tlie  offi- 
cial version  of  what  happened 
under  die  Vichy  regime. 

Hut  tlie  issue  is  also  extremely 
uncomfortable.  It  has  put  those 
who  cherish  human  rights  and 
those  who  argue  in  favour  of 
rcalpolidk  on  a collision  course. 

Government  ministers  do  not 
even  agree  among  themselves. 
The  justice  minister,  Elisabeth 
Guigou,  rejects  the  argument* 
put  forward  by  the  foreign  minis- 
ter. Hubert  V£drine,  and  the 
defence  minister,  Alain  Richard, 
and  has  urged  the  government  to 
rethink  its  extremely  restrictive 
negotiating  stance  at  the  UN. 

Were  Jospin  to  be  swayed  by 
the  moral  arguments  put  forward 
by  human  rights  activists  and  the 
justice  minister,  he  would  he 
faced  with  a serious  problem  in 
tiie  government's  "cohabitation” 
of  the  right  and  the  left:  President 
Jacques  Chirac,  who  Is  under 
pressure  from  the  military  lobby, 

Is  fiercely  opposed  to  the  princi- 
ple of  an  International  court  of 
justice  that  Is  Independent  of 
individual  states,  hi  faking  that 
position,  the  president  has  iso- 
lated Prance  from  Hs  Western 
partners. 

What  really  lies  behind 
France’s  attitude  Is  Its  military 
hierarchy's  mortal  fear  that,  for 
example,  ' General  Bernard 
Janvier  — a former  commander 
of  UN  forces  Id  Bosnia  — may 
somehow  be  implicated  In  the 
events  • of  . July  . 1995  ■ in 
Srebrenica,  whterfe  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  Muslfoi  popula- 
tion was  slaughtered  under  the 
noses  of  the  Blue  Helmets. 

' Some  of  the  French  military’s 
misgivings  are  perfectly  legiti- 
mate: troops  that  take  part'  in  ' 
peace-keeping  operations  must  , 
never  be  'allowed  to  feel  they 
might  be  vulnerable  to  arbitrary 
Justice,'  ' ‘ 

But  It  is  ohe  thing  to  protect 
thfe  status  of  UN'  troops,  arid 
quite  another  to  conftfae  Inde- 
pendence with  arbitrariness  and 
to  sabotage  any  plan'  for'  a truly 
independent  International  bourt 
bf  justice.  • ■' ' ■' 

'•  It  to  no  longer  even  a question 
of  ethica  dr  of  helping  inter- 
national Justice  to  maltii  jiead: 
way.  It  to  quite  simply  a' question 
of  law.  ' ■"  • 

,,!  (November8)  ' ' ■ 
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Home  is  where  Liliane’s  heart  is 


A woman  who  has  fled 
from  her  family  in  Algeria 
for  fear  of  Islamists  talks 

to  Catherine  Simon 

IF  HER  Alsatian  mother  had  not 
resisted  Nazi  pressure  in  1941 
that  she  should  take  up  Ger- 
man nationality  again  (at  the  time  of 
her  birth,  Alsace  was  part  of  Ger- 
many), the  young  Lilianc  Bernardini 
might  never  have  become,  some  20 
1 yeara  later,  the  woman  with  kohl- 
ringed  eyes  who  Is  pictured  posing 
in  front  of  her  grocery-cum-cafe  In 
the  Berber  village  of  Oued-Taga,  in 
Algeria's  nigged  Autes  mountains. 

And  il  the  winds  of  hatred  had  not 
swept  through  Algeria  in  the  early 
nineties,  the  woman  whom  the 
village  children  called  "Roumia" 
(Frenchwoman)  would  perhaps 
never  have  had  to  free  a further  or- 
deal; in  1995,  her  husband  and  elder 
son  threatened  to  denounce  her  to 
the  Islamist  maquisards,  and  she 
was  forced  to  leave  the  village 
where  she  had  made  a new  life  for 
herself, 

"It  makes  me  feel  faint  to  think  of 
all  that,"  LHiane  says  in  her  tiny  flat 
in  Troyes,  southeast  of  Paris,  where 
she  landed  two  years  ago.  "Every- 
thing Pve  experienced  in  my  life 
haunts  me  at  night.  I can’t  sleep." 

Her  mother  was  deported  with 
her  three  children  to  the  Almstadt 
concentration  camp  near  the  Polish 
border  in  1941.  “I  helped  my  mother 
to  clean  the  corpses,"  Liliane  re- 
calls. “Hopes  aren’t  heavy  once 
they've  been  burnt  We  put  them  in 
a wheelbarrow  and  took,  them  along 
to  the  grinder." 

In  1945,  a few  months  before  the 
Liberation,  when  she  was  six,  a Nazi 
officer  knocked  her  out  with  the 
butt  of  his  ride.  Wounded  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  she  remained 
unconscious  for  several  hours.  "He 
didn't  think  I was  working  fast 
enough  " she  says.  The  trauma,  on 
top  of  deprivation  and  other  ill-treat- 
ment, caused  Liliane  to  suffer  from 
epileptic  fits  for  years. 

After  her  release,  she  Med  hard 
to  forge  a new  life  for  herself.  But 
nothing  went  right  A disastrous 
marriage  to  an  Alsatian  ended  In 
divorce.  Custody  of  her  two  daugh- 
ters was  given  to  their  paternal 
! grandmother. 

Sick  and  refected  by  her  fomliy, 
Liliane  was  too  weak  to  work.  One 
day,  when  she  was  wandering  the 


streets  of  Strasbourg,  she  had  a fit  under  her  front  < 
and  collapsed.  Two  men  ran  up  to  myself  with  a 
help  her.  One  of  them  was  called  mother-in-law  w 
Mohammed  Amri.  He  was  to  woman,  she  wi 
change  the  course  of  her  life.  than  me!" 

T was  good-looking  at  the  time.  The  inhabita 
He  took  care  of  me.  He  respected  scarcely  paid  ai 
me.  It  was  the  first  time  anyone  had  death  of  Presid’ 
been  so  considerate  towards  me.  He  diene  in  Decent! 
took  me  to  his  furnished  flat  and  ( in  Algiers  10  j 
stayed  with  him.  1 had  enough  to  eat  December  199i 
and  a roof  over  my  head.  I didn't  ask  the  Islamic  Sab 
for  more."  general  election, 

In  October  L963,  she  took  a boat  One  of  the  few 

to  the  Algerian  port  of  Skikda,  car-  that  Liliane  broi 
rying  nothing  but  a suitcase  and  her  is  a little  bag  of 
two-month-old  baby.  "I  was  happy  herself.  Like  all 
— I thought  I wns  iust  going  on  boll-  in  the  mountain 
day  and  would  return  in  a month  or  she  knew  abou 
so,  like  a tourist  Mohammed  hadn't  fects  of  plants.  1 
told  me  anything."  Liliane  Amri,  as  made  tisanes  wil 
she  was  shortly  to  become,  stayed  a remedy  for  hei 
in  Algeria  for  32  years.  It  was  by  U9ir 

When  9he  arrived  at  Oued-Taga.  remember  its  na 
20km  south  of  Batna,  the  hamlet  milky  juice  in  it 
had  only  three  small  houses.  There  secretly  perforr 
was  no  electricity  (it  was  installed  herself  at  the  en 
only  in  1993)  and  no  water  mains.  “I  old  woman  in  I 
couldn't  get  to  sleep  the  first  night.  I what  to  do.  0 
wondered  what  all  those  things  vagina,  the  plan 
were  that  were  hanging  from  the  oil  draws  down  1 
celling.  I was  afraid  they’d  fall  an  my  "extremely  effe 
face.  They  were  provisions  tied  to  almost  all  the  w 
the  beams:  dried  - 

Zt  “eceTof  ‘When  a young  follow 
ohn“uia“dao^  loins  the  Islamists, 
firSliSZ  ^ey  ask  him  to 
JCl'S  BO  back  and  kill 

members  of  his  family 

papers  had  been  : ~ 

stolen.  "I  didn’t  say  anything  at  the  eoce.  She  remei 
time  — I couldn’t  speak  Berber  yet  that  she  met  Fa 
And  what  could  I do?  The  cousins  autumn  of  1972 
had  simply  obeyed  my  husband’s  had  Malika,  l 
orders.  They  always  tricked  me."  andYoucef, 
From  that  day  on,  the  “prisoner",  as  Philippe  Thirl 

she  calls  herself;  had  . to  be  patient  the  high  scho< 
and  extremely  cunning  in  order  to  there  was  a snu 
impose  herself  on  the  village.  . nity.  With  his  1 
Summers  came  and  went,  with  speaking  Ffenc1 
their  harvests  of  barley,  wheat,  forgotten  ever? 
apples,  pears  and  figs.  . There  were  speaking  so  m 
weddings  too.  “Before  the  civil  war,  are  still  words  1 
festivities  went  on  for  six  days  and  He  and  his  fe 
nights.  We  < danced  — . men  and  encouraged  hei 
women  separately,  but  it  was. fun.  epilepsy  at  the 
Since  1994  people  have  been  too  her  to  break  out 
afraid,  A wedding  nowadays  Is  over  village  life,  "k 
and  done  with  In  a day."  , have  forbidden 

Winters  were  yery  icold.  More  but  it  was  OK  wl 
than  once  liliane  gave  birth  in  front  . Either  becau 
of  the  fire  with  spqwflakes  blowing  alised  that  Lilia 


under  her  front  door.  "I  cut  the  cord 
myself  with  a razor  blade.  My 
mother-in-law  was  there  too.  Poor 
woman,  she  was  trembling  more 
than  mel" 

The  inhabitants  of  Oued-Taga 
scarcely  paid  any  attention  to  the 
death  of  President  Houari  Boumc- 
diene  in  December  1978  or  the  riots 
in  Algiers  10  yearn  later.  Bui  in 
December  199i  they  all  voted  fur 
Hie  Islamic  Salvation  Front  at  the 
general  election. 

One  of  die  few  souvenirs  of  Algeria 
that  Liliane  brought  back  to  France 
is  a little  bag  of  henna  she  pounded 
herself.  Like  all  the  women  villagers 
in  the  mountainous  region  of  Batna, 
she  knew  about  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  plants.  For  a long  time  she 
made  tisanes  with  uri  (mugwort)  as 
a remedy  for  her  epilepsy. 

It  was  by  using  a plant  — “I  can’t 
remember  its  name,  but  there  was  a 
milky  juice  in  its  stem"  — that  she 
secretly  performed  an  abortion  on 
herself  at  the  end  of  the  sixties.  “An 
old  woman  in  the  village  told  me 
what  to  do.  Once  placed  in  liie 
vagina,  the  plant  mixed  with  a little 
oil  draws  down  the  blood."  It  wns  an 
"extremely  effective''  method  that 
almost  all  the  women  in  Oued-Taga 
■ had  used  at  one 

ung  fellow  time  °J  ®notl)cr 
lamlsts,  “y*'d  ^ 

* 15  or  20  kids . 

Y)  to  Liliane  had  six, 

four  girls  and  two 
rl  kill  boy9.  When  she 

tries  to  recall  a 

F his  family*  .Se  UBC8 

her  children  as  a 
point  of  refer- 
ence, She  remembers,  for  example, 
that  she  met  Father  Philippe  in  the 
autumn  of  1972  "because  Pd  already 
had  Malika,  Houria,  Nourredine 
andYoucef. 

Philippe  Thlriez  taught  French  at 
the  high  school  in  Batna,  where 
there  was  a small  Catholic,  commu- 
nity- With  his  help  liliane  started 
speaking  French  again.  “Pd  almost 
forgotten  everything,  as  Pd  been 
speaking  so  much  Berber.  There 
are  still  words  l forget"  , • 

He  and  his  fellow  priests  In  Batna 
encouraged  her  to  get  treated  for 
epilepsy  at  the  hospital  and  helped 
her  to  break  out  of  the  sfraltjacket  of 
village  life.  “My  husband  .would 
have  forbidden  me  to  see  an  Arab, 
but  it  was  OK  with  a Frenchman.” 

. Either  because  the  villagers  re- 
alised that  Liliane  wpyld  no,  longer 


try  to  nin  awny  from  Oued-Taga, 
where  she  had  managed  to  open  Its 
first  grocery,  or  because  they  were 
afraid  of  the  reaction  of  the  “French 
priests"  she  was  seeing  so  much  of, 
they  allowed  I.iljnne  greater  free- 
dom of  movement  from  1980  on. 

She  travelled  to  Batna  almost 
every  week  wearing  European 
clothes.  Her  shop  was  doing  well. 
She  introduced  the  villagers  to  tele- 
vision. To  start  with,  she  made  them 
pay  to  see  films:  “It  was  one  dinar 
for  the  film,  and  another  dinar  to 
have  a chair  to  sit  on." 

When  she  last  went  back  Oued- 
Taga  “as  a tourist"  in  the  autumn  of 
1996,  despite  the  risks  involved, 

Pi  three  satellite  dishes. 

’ were  well  hidden  — 
arc  ah  aid  of  the  fs- 
sts." 

Jo  is  she.  The  region 
has  emptied  of  its  in- 
v habitants  in  the  past 
three  years.  “When  a 
young  fellow  joins  the 
\ maquis,  they  ask  him  to 
\\  go  back  and  kill  members  of 
his  family.  He  won’t  be  ac- 
cepted otherwise.  But  afterward*, 
there’s  always  a brother  or  uncle 
who  wants  to  avenge  the  deaths.  It's 
an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a tooth  for  a 
tooth." 

Sometimes  it  is  pro-government 
militiamen  who  do  the  killing.  A 
peasant  from  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lage had  his  throat  cut  in  the  fields 
last  September  by  four  men  wearing 
hoods  "who  su>|HvU'd  him  «■(  giving 
uumey  to  the  terrorists".  ‘Hie  ttuiun- 
iiiins  around  Oued-Taga  loom 
threateningly.  “From  -Ijun  on,  it's  a 
danger  zone.  There's  no  mu-  on  the 
roads.  And  as  soon  night  falls,  there 
not  a living  soul  in  (he  fields." 

Liliane’s  husband,  the  same  man 
who  was  once  so  considerate  in  a 
Strasbourg  street,  insisted  that  his 
wife  obey  Berber  custom  and  not 
leave  the  house.  If  she  refused,  lie 
was  prepared,  he  said,  to  go 
“straight  to  the  terrorists,  whom  he 
met  while  looking  nfier  his  sheep", 
But  her  sou  Youcef  is  worse. 
"Look  at  the  hate  in  his  eyes,"  she 
says,  showing  a photograph  of  her 
son  in  a tracksuit,  a tall  kid  with  a lot 
of  attitude.  "He  never  net  unity  held 
it  against  mo  for  being  French . hut 
il  lind  something  to  do  with  it." 

The  young  man,  not  content  with 
bullying  his  handicapped  younger 
brother  and  "regularly  swiping  ids 
welfare  benefit",  wauled  her  to  baud 
over  her  benefit  loo.  “He  was  pre- 
pared to  kill  us  ail.  Me  said  so,"  she 
Insists.  The  last  time  they  met, 
mother  and  son  had  a flaming  row. 
“When  he  realised  I wanted  to  gel 
his  brother's  papers  back,  he  went 
crazy.  He  threatened  to  join  the 
maquis.  1 know  one  clay  he  will." 

Liliane  still  cnlls  Oucd-Toga 
home,  even  though  when  she  lived 
there  people  avoided  looking  her  in 
tile  eye,  and  even  though  she  once 
found  a Christian  cross  daubed  on 
her,  front  door.  She  cannot  under- 
stand why  It  should  seem  odd  that 
she  uses  the  word  “home". 

When  she  closes  her  eyes,  she 
sees  images  of  her  village,  the 
young  people  who  used  to  come  to 
her  cafe-grocery  and  play  draughts 
or  dice,  and  wifowhom  she  used  to 
have  endless  discussions;  she  sees 
the  sunbaked,  stony  landscape,  her 
little  kitchen  garden  and  the  or- 
chards in  flower.  “Out  there,  you 
pick  a tomato  and  It  tastea  of  some- 
thing. Here  In  France  it’s  funny,  but 
I get  the  feeling  Tin  eating  water." 

LUlane  is  not  certain  she  will  ever 
go  back  to  Oued-Taga.  Tfll  take  15- 
?0  years  for  tile  violence  to  end.  Tbo 
much  hatred  has,  built  up,  J guess ; I 
won’t  ever  see  my  kids  again."  • . 

. (Novembers)  i. 
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Operation 

Backpat 

Nicole  Bonnet  In  Urns  ^"i 

THE  Japanese  embassy  buife 
in  the  Peruvian  capital,  li^i 
where  72  hostages  were  held  feel,'' 
126  days  earlier  this  year  by  me®: 
bevs  of  the  Tupac  Amaru  IWi 
lutlonnry  Movement  (MRTA1,  ^ 
demolished  in  October.  The  bu&, 
ing,  ii  not  very  accurate  copy  ofife 
family  house  where  the  heroine*! 
Gone  With  'Ihc  Wind  spends  Iw; 
childhood,  was  badly  damagejj 
when  an  dlite  army  commffldol 
squad  freed  the  hostages.  The  hod 
on  which  it  stood  is  currently  foe 
subject  of  a bitter  controversy.  > 
Lima’s  mayor  would  like  to  tut 
the  6,000  sq  metre  site  In  the  upper- 
crust  San  Isidro  quarter  into  a "part  i 
for  peace".  "Out  of  die  question." 
shrill  the  neighbours,  who,  dertt4| 
by  the  tributes  paid  to  Che  Cuevw' 

30  years  niter  his  death  at  the  spu  - 
where  his  remains  were  discovered,  f 
alreudy  visualise  with  horror  Ik 
crowds  of  pilgrims  that  would  foot 
the  urea  every  December  17  and 
April  22  (the  anniversaries  of  tie 
beginning  and  end  o(  the  riba) 
Japan,  which  owns  the  site,  has  so  & 
maintained  an  embarrassed  silence. 

Thai  has  not  stopped  the  army- 
lop  brass  repeatedly  celebrating  lit 
successlnl  rescue  operation  awl 
showering  praise  on  its  two  ante 
lefts,  | he  army  commander  in  chief, 
General  Nicolas  Hermuza  Rios.inil 
tin-  head  of  the  intelligence  ser- 
vices. Vhnlimirn  Mumesinos,  , 
hly  the  adviser  closest  to  Preside 
Alberto  Fujimori's  ear.  __  i 

'Jin*  operation,  dubbed  "Cliavin 
de  Huanlar’  because  die  tunnels 
dug  to  free  the  prisoners  were  simi- 
lar to  those  in  pre-Inca  ruins  of  that  ^ 
name,  cost  the  lives  of  all  14  MRTA  j f* 
lioslagc-takeis,  one  of  their  victims) 
and  two  commandos. 

Tile  controversy  over  who  bM 
been  rosiwiisible  for  allowing  l« 
MRTA  to  seize  the  embassy 
lime  when  Fujimori  was  claimiDS 
the  guerrillas  had  been  rendered 
harmless  \m  passed.  No  sum 
hnrrassing  questions  are  asked  any 
more.  On  the  contrary,  there  bn 
been  orgy  of  self-congratulation- 
The  latest  bout  of  preening  came 
on  October  28,  when  Hermoa 
accompanied  by  Monlcslnos,  Pf 
scnlcd  his  book,  Operation  “Caw® 
de  Htmntnr",  full  of  praise,  for  tup 
self  and  ltla  secret  service  colfeaguft  ( 
to  a select  audience  ; 

MPs  and  army  officers.  The  M**  ; 
where  the  ceremony  took  P]BC^T  - 
scaled  off  and  marksmen  P'sc™. 
rooftops.  The  show  of  force 
tiffed:  this  was  only  the  third  ® 
that  Uie  normally  retiring™, 
tesinos  had  been  seen  In  pub®  w ■ 
seven  years.  '• 

Last  week,  at  a more  private  Je- 
ering, Hermora's  comrades  in  , 

presented  him  with  a so  w’*®*' 
leased  recording  of  all  fo®  ^ 

screams  and  explosions  tieani  • 
side  the  embassy  during  ' 

Hewasalsogivenamaquetteo  ; 

operation,  with  figurines  ot,  , : 
MRTA  hoBtage-takers  made«£  ; 
ver,  and  those  of  foefelite#**1^  j 
dos  made  of  gold.  • ; 

, (November,  J)  <>  • 
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Police  inspect  the-  car  in  which  four  U.S.  businessmen  nnd  their  driver  were  siiot  dead  f-hui  ^iaullah 

Americans  on  Alert  After  Karachi  Killings 


Kenneth  J.  Cooper  and 
Kamran  Khan  In  Islamabad  ' 

AMERICANS  in  the  Pakistani  ] 
port  city  of  Karachi  took  extra 
precautions  against  possible  anti-  i 
U.S.  attacks  last  week,  and  Prime  i 
Minister  Nnwaz  Shari  I'  telephoned 
President  Clinton  to  promise  ag- 
gressive action  to  find  the  gunmen 
who  killed  four  American  oil  com- 
pany workc-i-s. 

liie  State  Department  warned 
Americans  to  postpone  nnnessentml 
trips  to  Pakistan  because  "the  secu- 
rity silunlion  in  Karachi  deteriorated 
seriously"  with  (he  ambush  in  rush- 
hour  traffic  that  killed  I lie  four  em- 
ployees of  Union  Texas  Petroleum 
Co.  Two  previously  unknown 
groups  separately  look  credit  for 
1 the  killings. 

| But  an  official  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Islamabad  indicated  the 
claims  are  not  considered  credible. 
A third  group,  Harkal  ul-Ansar, 
which  the  State  Department  ha9  de- 
clared a terrorist  organization, 
blamed  unnamed  groups  seeking  to 
destabilize  Pakistan. 

Pakistani  security  officials  have, 
said  members  of  Harkat  ul-Ansar 
Might  have  carried  out  the  attack  to 
M'enge  the  conviction  last  week  in 
Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  of  Mir 
Aimal  Kasi.  a Pakistani  charged 
*rth  the  1993  killings  of  two  CIA 


employees.  The  travel  advisory  al»>  1 
riled  thi-  conviction  in  Nrw  York,  i 
also  Iasi  week,  of  R.mixi  AIuimI 
Yousef  — extradited  from  Pakistan 
in  1995  — in  the  1993  World  Trade 
Center  bombing. 

Both  convictions,  the  State  De- 
partment wanted,  “make  Americans 
potential  targets  of  retaliatory  acts 
by  their  sympathizers.”  About  two 
dozen  American  businessmen 
checked  out  of  luxury  holds  in 
Karachi.  Some  had  gone  to  Paki- 
stan’s largest  city  to  pnrtici|>ate  in  an 
investment  seminar,  which  the 
sponsor.  Merrill  Lynch,  canceled 
after  the  shooting. 

The  embassy  warned  Americans 
in  Karachi  to  stay  indoors.  Peter 
Claussen,  an  embassy  spokesman, 
said  about  2,000  Americans  live  in 
Pakistan,  concentrated  in  Karachi, 
Lahore  and  other  large  cities. 

In  his  telephone  call  to  Clinton, 
Sharif  condemned  the  Karachi 
killings  as  an  act  of  terrorism  and 
vowed  his  government  “will  spare 
no  efforts  to  track  down  the  cul- 
prits," according  to  an  account  of 
the  conversation  released  by  a 
Pakistan  government  spokesman. 
Sharif  also  expressed  "the  heartfelt 
sympathies  and  condolences  of  the 
people  and  government  of  Pakistan" 
and  asked  Clinton  to  convey  those 
sentiments  to  the  families  of  the 
four  slairt  Americana. 


John  F.  Harris 
and  Roberto  Suro 

President  cuntqn  and 

A vice  President  Gore  gave  . 
separate  Interviews  last  week  1 
to  Justice  Department  officials 
5 ?°b,ln8  whether  either  man  ‘ 
i hav^broken  the  law  by  mak- 

E “J  telephohe  forid-rdislng  sollct- 

I “Hons  from  the  White  House.  ' 
lae  Interviews,  which  were 
“^firmed  by  the  White  House, 
mated  more  than  two  hours,  • ” 
orces  said.  The  Interrogators, 
included  FBI  investigators  ; 
_ nJuatice  Department trttor- " 


neys,  are  participating  ih 
Attorney  General  Janet  Repo’s 
reviewofwhetherthephone  ’ 

cstia  both  mem  made  to  political 
contributors  from  the  White 
House  merit  the  appointment  of 
an  indbpeiident  counsel,  1 . 

Reno  is  to  complete  a pretim- 
inary  investigation  of  this  by 
December  2,  aiid  private  attor^  . 
neys  for  Clinton  and  Gore  have 
been  trying  to  convince  foe 
J ustice  Department  that 

does  not  cover  telephone 
solicitations.  . ‘ . 


High-Tech  Alliance 
Takes  on  Microsoft 


Elizabeth  Corcoran 


Microsoft  corp.  is  fac- 
ing an  unusual  alliance  of 
five  powerful  companies 
that  are  working  together  on  new 
technology  that  could  topple  the 
software  giant  from  its  perch  atop 
the  high-tech  world. 

The  five  comjxMitors  — Inter- 
national Business  Machines  Corp., 
Netscape  Communications  Corp., 
Novell  Corp.,  Oracle  Corp.,  and  Sim 
Microsystems  Corp.  — have  been 
driven  together  by  two  forces:  a 
cold  fear  of  Microsoft's  continued 
hegemony  and  a shared  vision  of  a 
new  Internet-based  “platform"  that 
would  be  open  to  all. 

The  collaboration  has  gone  on 
quietly  for  months  hut  is  surfacing 
now,  at  a time  when  Microsoft’s 
business  practices  are  coming 
under  attack  from  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  longtime  con- 
sumer advocate  Ralph  Nader.  The 
government  Iasi  nnmlli  charged 
that  Microsoft  is  using  llic  iliuni- 
naikCi-  of  its  Windows  software  to 
boost  its  share  «>l  the  market  for 
liili.-rni-l-br»»Msiiig  software.  And 
last  week  Nailer  led  a two-day  con- 
ference in  which  cunipelilors  mid 
critics  railed  about  Microsoft's  busi- 
ness practices.  i 

’Hie  unusual  alliance  of  five  com- 
panies, working  together  to  combat 
whai  they  view  as  a dominant  rival, 
might  once  have  raised  antitrust 
issues  of  its  own,  according  to 
lawyers  familiar  with  the  industry. 

“Every  time  you  get  competitors 
together  in  a room,  it  makes  anti- 
trust lawyers  very,  very  nervous," 
said  Mark  A.  Lem  ley,  a professor  at 
the  University  of  Texas  School  of 
Law  in  Austin.  But,  he  said,  "there's 
an  increasing  recognition  in  anti- 
trust scholarship  and  law  that  some- 
times cooperative  arrangements 
among  competitors  is  a good  thing." 

The  vision  shared  by  Microsoft’s 
challengers  is  simple:  The  new 
cornerstone  of  the  information  age 
should  be  the  Internet,  which  is  es- 
sentially a collection  of  standards 
owned  by  no  single  company.  The 
old  stand-alone  PC,  with  its  ■ 
Microsoft  software  and  Intel  chips, 
should  gradually  give  way  to  newer, 
cheaper  alternatives  connected  to 
the  Net 

To  make  tin's  happen,  the  execu- 
tives are.  throwing  their  efforts  into 
three  new  arena  of  technology  — a 
computer  language  known  as  Java, 1 


Sharif  dispatched  Interim-  Minis- 
ter Clunulry  Sluijal  Hussain  to 
Karachi  to  convene  n meeting  u!  top 
security  officials,  including  the 
directors  of  civilian  and  military 
intelligence  agencies.  Law  enforce- 
ment sources  said  that  Hussain 
pressured  the  nffidals  to  show 
progress  in  tin.-  investigation  into 
the  killings  before  the  Arrival  last 
Sunday  of  Secretary  of  State 
Madeleine  K.  Albright  an  the  first 
working  visit  by  a U.S.  secretary  of 
state  since  1983. 

The  schedule  of  her  visit  to 
Islamabad  and  the  North  West 
Frontier  Province  has  not  been 
changed  since  foe  ambush  in 
Karachi. 

This  year  has  seen  a resurgence 
of  sectarian  violence  in  Karachi, 
raising  religious  sentiments  of 
majority  Sunni  and  minority  Shiite 
communities.  In  his  meeting  with 
security  officials,  interior  minister 
Hussain  acknowledged  that  height- 
ened religious  sensitivities  make  it 
difficult  for  foe  government  to 
crack  down  on  fundamentalist 
Islamic  groups,  law  enforcement 
sources  said. 

In  1992,  the  Bush  administration 
threatened  to  declare  Pakistan  a 
terrorist  state  for  aiding  separatist 
militants  in  the  part  of  Kashmir  con- 
trolled by  India.  TTie  threat  was 
withdrawn  a year  later. 


Clinton,  Gore  Questioned  on  Fund-Raising 


Gore  has  acknowledged  mak- 
ing at  leapt  46  explicit  appeals  ' 
for  money  on  behalf  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee 
from  his  White  House  office  dur- 
ing 1905  and  1996.  Clinton  has 
said  he  has  no  recollection  of 
making  such  appeals  during  tfte 
last  election  btit  does  not  rule 
out  that  he  may  have.  Records' 
show  he  phoned  six  donors  .from 
foe  Whlfe  House,  residence  " 
at  the  request  of  the  DNC  In 
October  19^4.  ■ ' 

According  to  sburces  familiar 
with  deliberations  at  foe  Justice 
Department  arid  on  the  Clinfori- 


Gfore  defense  feama,  foie  inter- 
views broke  little  if  any  ground  • 
on  basic  factual  matters.  Thej 
questions,  sources  said,  con-  , 
cemed  calls  that  had  already 
been  disclosed  by  Clinton  as,d 
Gore.  . 

This  apparently  leaves  Reno 
facing  less  a factual  question 
than  one  of  legal  analysis: 

Should  Clinton  and  Gore.be  , ( 
prosecuted  for  making  fund- . . 
raising, calls  from  federal  prop-  ! 
erty  when  such  calls  have  neyer 
be  enjudgedille  gal,  before? 

Both  Interview?  last  week 
were  focused  narrowly  on  the 
phone. calls,'  sources  said,  and  . 
did  not  explore  other  avenues 
of  foe  Democratic  fund-raising 


wliich  was  developed  by  Sun  for 
writing  software  that  can  be  trans- 
mitted easily  on  networks  and  run 
on  any  computing  device;  a low-cost 
kind  of  computer  known  as  an 
“NC."  or  network  computer,  being 
pushed  by  Oracle  and  other  compa- 
nies; and  a programming  technique 
known  as  "Coi  ba"  for  building  l-ego- 
likc  blocks  of  software. 

Microsoft's  chairman  Bill  Gates 
said  dial,  by  working  together,  bis 
competitors  “end  up  creating  a fairly 
powerful  message  that  we  have  to 
be  aware  of.  That's  an  intense  com- 
petition at  a level  beyond  what  we've 
seen  in  the  jxist,"  he  said  at  his  ctmi- 
t tally's  annual  shareholder  meeting 
last  week. 

Executives  at  the  five  contpnnie- 
say  that  their  engineers  are  wuj-kinn 
together  on  specific  projects  in  a 
way  ilmt  has  never  occurred  hr loie.  I 
The  issues  are  'Vx inanely  r^piciii*'  • 
and  are  MippurU-ri  by  sin  emotional 
and  technical  aum-mme  .u  tin-  <-v  1 
ecu  live  level.”  said  hie  hclmiirii.  | 
eh icf executive  ol  Novell. 

Kvm  so,  there's  i to  guarantor 
that  Hitch  an  unusual  i<urin»Tslun 
will  suvcivil.  For  suiters,  pa-i 
efforts  In  build  an  opi-n  plattoriu  I 
have  Jailed  to  capline  tin.  inail.rt 
An  open  operating  system  valb  cl  1 
"UNIX,"  while  roiiinton  in  large.  | 
(mwerful  workstations,  splintered 
into  many  different  versions  and 
thus  lacked  Miciosutt’s  market 
power. 

The  five  companies  in  the  pari 
ners hip  must  also  contend  with 
Microsoft's  own  plans  for  the  future. 
Microsoft  lias  pumped  tremendous 
energy  — $2  billion  and  hut  id  reds 
of  thousands  of  programmers' 
hours  — into  making  its  Windows 
family  of  operating  systems  the  very 
best  platforms  for  building  applica- 
tions. 

Microsoft  wants  to  extend  that 
dominance  into  the  21st  century, 
with  new  Windows  products  that 
embrace  new  technologies. 

The  rival  companies  say  they're 
eager  for  all  comers  to  use  their 
new,  Internet-based  platform  — 
even  Microsoft. 

“We've  invited  Microsoft  to  par- 
ticipate in  everything  we’ve  done, 
but  by  and  large  they’ve  declined," 
said  Jon  Kannegaard,  a vice  presi- 
dent at  Java  Soft,  a division  of  Sun. 
•They  don’t  share  the  vision.  What 
can  1 tell  you?  We’re  not  ganging  up 
on  Microsoft  — they've  chosen  not 
to  come  to  the  party." 


controversy,  such  as  what  eifoer 
Clinton  qr  Gore  knew  about  . 
illegal  foreign  contributions  . 
to  foe  DNC,  or  what  role  they  . 
played  In  directing  the  party's 
“poft  mpney*  spending  la9t 
year*  , • 

, These  questions  are  under 
investigation  by  the  Justice 
Department  Reno  announced 
last  month  that  she  has  seen  nq 
evidence  on  these  controversies 
to  justify  triggering  the  jndepen- 
dent  counsel  process. . , , , 

The  president  has  been  .ques- 
tioned by  investigators  in  the  , 
paatfo^the  Whitewater  affair,  . 
buf  It  wpp  foe  first  time  foe  vice . . 
president  has  .untfef  gone  such  . 
questioning. 
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William  Booth  In  Sacramento 

THE  MOST  enduring  public 
images  of  Theodore  Kaezyn- 
ski  from  the  time  of  his 
arrest  were  of  a bedraggled,  muddy 
wildman,  snatched  from  his  her- 
mit's shack  in  the  Montana  moun- 
tains, and  then  dragged  blinking 
past  a phalanx  of  TV  cameras  to  his 
arraignment.  After  eluding  authori- 
ties in  the  most  extensive  and 
expensive  manhunt  in  FBI  liistory. 
he  was  charged  as  the  Unabomber,  | 
the  anti-technology  terrorist  whose 
bombs  killed  three  people  and 
maimed  wo  dozen  more. 

last  week,  as  he  marched  stiffly  I 
into  a packed  federal  courtroom 
here  on  the  first  day  of  his  trial, 
Kaczynskl,  55,  no  longer  was  the 
shaggy-haired  hermit  Instead,  he 
appeared  to  resemble  a former  self, 
looking  like  the  awkward  mathe- 
matics instructor  he  was  at  Berke- 
ley, before  he  resigned  without 
explanation  in  1969  to  live  alone  in  a 
cabin  he  built  himself. 

He  strode  briskly  to  the  defense 
table,  wearing  a muted  gray  sports 
jacket  black  pant9  and  white  open 
shirt,  with  his  salt-and-pepper  hair 
neatly  parted  and  his  beard  1 
trimmed.  With  his  rough  hands  at  , 
his  sides,  Kaczynski  sat  attentively 
throughout  the  day's  proceedings, 
occasionally  talking  with  his  attor- 
neys. or  scribbling  notes  on  a large 
yellow  legal  pad. 

From  the  defense  table,  Kaczyn- 
ski  faced  not  only  U.S.  District 
Judge  Garland  E.  Burrell,  but  the 
very  tools  of  technology  that  die  al- 
leged Unabomber  railed  against  in 
his  famous  35,000-word  manifesto 
— computers. 

On  the  raised  dais,  the  court's 
clerk  and  stenographer  sat,  almost 
hidden  behind  their  computer 
screens.  TVvo  FBI  agents  at  the 
prosecution’s  table  also  possessed 
the  implements  that  the  Unabomber 


Poll  Surprise 
In  S. Korea 

Military  dictators  of  south 

Korea's  past  have  plotted  to 
kill  opposition  politician  Kim  Dae 
Jung  in  various  ways.  But  Kim,  73, 
still  hobbling  from  one  of  those  at- 
tempts on  his  life,  limped  to  the 
stage  with  his  two  new  political  part- 
ners last  week  amid  thunderous  ap- 
plause from  nearly  5,000  spectators, 
writes  Kevin  Sullivan  in  Seoul 
South  Korean  politics  is  ex- 
tremely unpredictable  and  anytlung 
could  happen  between  now  and  the 
December  13  presidential  election. 
But  the  most  recent  polls  show  Kim 
is  the  choice  of  up  to  38  percent  of 
voters,  as  much  as  12  points  ahead 
of  the  other  candidates  in  the  three- 
way  fieldr  former  provincial  gover- 
nor Rhee  In  Je,  who  has  formed  his 
own  party  after  leaving  the  ruling 
party,  and  former  Supreme  Court 
justice  Lee  Hoi  Chang,  the  riding 
party  candidate. 

If  his  lead  holds  up  Kim  would  be 
the  first  opposition 'candidate  to 
wrest  the  presidency  from  the  rul- 
ing party  in  more  than  35  years.  In 
the  past,  ruling  party  candidates 
were  virtually  guaranteed  to  win  — 
if  more  by  force  than  by  popular 
I mandate.  But  just  over  a month  be- 
fore the  election,  the  opposition 
leader  and  the  renegade  who  bolted  ; 
die  ruling  party  are  rpnhJng  first 
and  second  in  the'  polls. ' ’ 


Kaczynski:  his  lawyers  are  faced  with  a mountain  of  damning  evidence 


believed  has  created  a dehumanized 
society  of  drones. 

“The  technophiles  are  taking  us 
all  on  an  utterly  reckless  ride  into 
the  unknown,"  the  Unabomber 
wrote  in  his  famous  manifesto.  “It 
would  be  better  to  dump  the  whole 
stinking  system  and  take  the  conse- 
quences.” 

Though  the  government  seeks  to 
prove  that  Kaczynski  is  the  elusive 
Unabomber,  who  over  a period  of  18 
years  beginning  in  1978  mailed  or 
placed  16  bombs  that  killed  three 
victims  and  injured  another  29  per- 
sons, he  la  charged  in  this  trial  with 
four  bombings  between  1985  and 
1995,  which  resulted  in  Lwo  serious 
mannings  and  two  denths,  which 
both  occurred  in  Sacramento. 

Kaczynski  faced  the  first  few  po- 
tential jurors,  selected  randomly 
from  a pool  of  several  hundred.  One 
by  one,  the  anonymous  panelists, 
identified  only  by  number,  sat  in  the 
box  and  answered  questions  from 
the  judge  and  the  attorneys  as  the 
defendant  faced  them,  his  hands 
folded  on  the  table. 

The  questions  were  blunt  and  to 
the  business  at  hand:  if  convicted  of 


the  crimes  for  which  he  stands 
charged,  could  the  jurors  sentence 
Kaczynski  to  death? 

Juror  Number  Two,  a middle- 
aged  woman,  told  the  judge  she 
could  not  “I  don’t  feel  like  I can  sit 
here  and  say  whether  he  should  live 
or  die  and  go  on  with  my  life,"  she 
said.  "I  can’t  do  that."  She  was 
excused  lor  cause. 

Juror  Number  Five,  an  elderly 
retired  man  who  volunteers  ns  die 
financial  secretary  of  his  church, 
also  had  his  doubts,  saying  he  had 
considered  the  efficacy  of  the  death 
penalty  over  the  years,  as  a deter- 
rent, and  had  concluded  it  serves 
only  society’s  desire  for  revenge.  "I 
do  not  believe  it  serves  n good  pur- 
pose in  thejudici.it  system.”  he  said. 
But  when  pressed,  the  potential 
panelist  said  lie  could  carry  out  his 
duty  and  follow  the  law. 

Several  potential  jurors  confesi»ed 
they  had  read  newspaper  articles  or 
watched  television  reports  on  the 
case,  even  after  they  were  selected 
for  the  jury  pool  and  instructed  not 
to  do  so. 

One  possible  juror  admitted  he 
thought  Kaczynski  seemed  guilty, 


after  reading  about  the  trove  of  evi- 
dence found  in  His  Montana  cabin 
— including  drafts  of  the  manifesto 
ami  uiicxpiodcd  signature  explo- 
sives. This  man  was  also  i-xeused, 
because  of  a medical  condition  ami 
the  prospect  of  a long  daily,  difficult 
commute  to  the  courtroom. 

Jury  selection  is  exixiled  to  lake- 
several  weeks,  hut  the  process  is  of 
vital  importance,  particularly  for  the 
defense.  Faced  with  a mountain  of 
damning  evidence  — journals  writ- 
ten by  Kaczynski  (hat  read  like  vir- 
tual signed  confessions  — his 
attorneys  are  likely  focusing  on  the 
possible  punishment  phase.  In 
court  documents,  they  have  sug- 
gested they  will  argue  that  their 
client  suffers  from  a mental  illness, 
perhaps  paranoid  schizophrenia, 
and  therefore  does  not  deserve  to 
die. 

The  courtroom  is  only  a few 
miles  from  where  the  alleged  Una- 
bomber’s  two  Sacramento  victims 
were  killed.  One  was  Hugh  C.  Scrut- 
bMi.  a computer  merchant  who  died 
outside  his  store. 

The  other  victim  was  Gilbert  B. 
Murray,  a forester  and  timber  lobby- 
ist, who  was  killed  in  ins  office  at 
tile  California  Forestry  Association 
in  June  1995  by  a pipe  bomb  hidden 
inside  a wooden  box.  The  pipe  had 
been  intentionally  scored  to  make  it 
more  lethal,  to  splinter  into  a deadly 
shrapnel. 

Murray’s  wife,  Connie,  was  in 
court,  but  she  declined  to  speak 
with  reporters.  She  was  consoled  by 
I Mark  O’Sullivan,  a chaplain  from 
the  FBI. 

‘'Ibis  woman  does  nut  have  a 
hateful  bone  in  her  body,"  said 
O’Sullivan,  standing  before  the  TV 
cameras.  He  said  he  did  not  know 
Connie  Murray’s  thoughts  on  the 
death  jx.'nu]ly.  She  came  to  court, 
O'Sullivan  said,  because  she  did  not 
waul  her  slain  husband  to  be  lost  in 
the  process. 


Congress  Changes  Immigration  Law 


William  Brenigln 
and  Pamela  Constable 

A YEAR  after  passing  n tough 
immigration  law,  Congress 
has  approved  far-reaching 
changes  that  make  It  easier  for 
more  than  a million  illegal  immi- 
grants to  remain  in  the  United 
States  but  that  close  a major 
loophole  for  newcomers  who 
enter  Illegally  in  the  future. 

The  measures,  part  of  end-of- 
seBsloa  deals  reached  last  week, 
effectively  head  off  deportation 
for  an  estimated  400,000 
Centra]  Americans  and  allow  at 
least  1 million  other  illegal  im- 
migrants to  remain  in  the  United 
States  while  seeking  permanent 
legal  status,  provided  they  pay  a 
$ 1,000  fine  and  are  otherwise 
eligible.  The  provisions  were  in- 
cluded in  two  appropriations 
bills  that  were  passed  by 
Congress. 

Another  separate  measure; 
part  of  a government  funding 
package,  glvesthe  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service 
money  to  revamp  Hs  citizenship 
process,  which  came  under 
heavy  criticism  last  year  after 
180,000  immigrants  wei^  natu- 
ralized without  proper  criminal 
background  checks. 

The  changes  to  immigration  ■ 
law  appeared  to  reflect  a desire 
by  Republican  leaders  in 


Congress  to  improve  dieir 
party’s  image  with  a fast-growing 
segment  of  the  electorate:  newly 
naturalized  immigrants. 

While  easing  the  Impact  of  last 
year's  law  in  some  respects. 
Congress  also  wrote  an  end  to  a 
controversial  1 904  provision 
that  ao  far  has  allowed  600,000 
eligible  Illegal  immigrants  to  pay 
a fine  in  an  effort  to  become 
legal  while  remaining  in  the 
United  States.  Without  this  pro- 
vision, Illegal  immigrants  in  the 
country  would  have  to  return 
home  to  get  their  visas  at  U.S. 
consulates  abroad. 

The  provision,  known  as 
245(1),  remains  in  effect  for  ille- 
gal Immigrants  for  whom  family 
members  or  employers  here  ' . 
have  filed  visa  petitions  or  labor 
certifications  — the  first  step  in 
an  often  lengthy  legalization  j 
process — fey  January  14, 1998.  t 
\ According  to  congressional  staff 
members,  tills  “grandfather 
clause”  will  allow  at  least  1 piil- 
•'  Hon  moire  foreigners,  who  have 
already  entered  the  country  lile- 
. gaily  or  overstayed  (heir  vieqa,  to 
1 appty  for  "green  cards”  under  ' | 
; the  <>Id  law  once  .their  eligibility  j 
: numbers  come  up.  However, 

. fata  option  foU  be  closed  for 

, future  illegal  Immigrants,  wh,o  . , 
will  have  to  return  to  ihefr  jiojne-  ! 
lands  to  atyalt  tbelrgreen  cards, 

I or  rfak  being  barred  frail*  jgetting  , 


any  ll.S.  visa  for  three  to  10 
years  if  they  remain  in  the  coun- 
try illegally  for  more  than  six 
months. 

The  compromise  dime  under 
sharp  criticism  from  pro-immi- 
gration and  hiixhiCHH  groups, 
which  had  lobbied  Intensively  for 
a permanent  extension  of  (he 
measure.  Groups  that  favor  re- 
ducing Immigration  levels  wel- 
comed tl\e  end  of  the  provision, 
but  lamented  the  deal  for  allow- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  il- 
legal immigrants  to  keep  using 
the  loophole  for  years  to  come. 

The  deal  grants  amnesty  to  as 
many  as  150,000  Nicaraguans 
and  5,000  Cubans  who  arrived 
in  the  United  States  by 
December  1, 1995,  An  esti- 
mated 200,000  Salvadorans, 
50,000  Guatemalans  and  sev- 
eral thousand  East  Europeans 
benefit,  but  to  a lesser  degree. 
They  .are  allowed  to  apply  for 
“suspension  of  deportation" 
under  the  more  lenient  rules  of 
the  pre^ 1096  immigration  law, 
and  will  be  presumed  to  have 
met  the  toughest  requirement:  a 
showing  of*4  extreme  hardship.” 
This  means  th  almost  are  Ukety 
to  get  their  green  cards  ev^ntu- . 
ally,  congressional  sources  ppM* 

Despite  strong  lobbying  by  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus, 
Haitians  were;  not  included  in 
the  deal. 


Yeltsin  Fires 
Two  More 
Chubais  Men 

I 

David  Hoffman  In 
Yekaterinburg 

PRESIDENT  Boris  Yeltsin 
two  more  top  aides  to  Dtpd1 
Prime  Minister  Anatoly  Chubaisla' 
weekend  but  refused  to  amp 
Chubais's  resignation,  leaving  fo, 
sin's  leading  economic  reformers! 

In  office  but  dealing  a major  settart 
(u  the  prospects  for  further  libercf 
izntion  of  Russia's  economy. 

Chubais  survived  because  toy 
sia’s  economy  already  is  fragile,  in 
capital  mnrkels  severely  weakeud, 
by  recent  global  economic  lumufi: 
analysts  said.  The  Interfax  non 
agency  quoted  a Kremlin  official  fc 
saying  that  Chubais  was  not  diy. 
missed  because  of  “an  extremely  | 
critical  social  and  economic  situ*' 
tion  in  Russia.”  I 

But  the  dismissal  of  two  of 
aides,  coupled  with  two  key  sad  ) 
ings  earlier,  raised  questions  aboui-r 
how  effective  Chubais  will  be  in  lit 
future.  “U’s  very  bad,"  said  Alero 
dev  Onion,  a pollster  who  l ns 
worked  closely  with  Chubais  “Eva 
if  Chubais  stays,  il  will  be  a diffeiw 
Chubais.  It  will  be  a Chubais  with 
out  a learn,  a weaker  Chubais.  Hi- 
Chubais  will  Ik.-  less  capable  £ 
achieving  his  goals." 

Yeltsin  sacked  I lie  federal  privti 
/iiliou  chief,  Maxim  Boiko,  and  ibt 
head  of  Russia's  bankruptcy  m 
mission,  Pyotr  Mostovoi,  both  da* 
Chubais  sillies.  A day  earlier,  bt 
dumped  Alexander  Kazakov,  1. 
Chubais  lieutenant  who  was  deputy; 
Kremlin  chief  of  staff.  In  Angus. 
Alfred  Kokh,  lln.11  privatization 
buss,  also  was  forced  out. 

The  firings  followed  disclosure 
Itisl  week  tluit  Chubais  and  several  7 
co-aulhors  — including  Boua#.. 
Mostovoi  ami  Kazakov  — had  J. 
ceived  payments  of  $90,000 each  WJ 
a book  on  the  history  of  RussaSj 
massive  privatization  of  state  »j 
sets.  Chubais  acknowledged  l«  1 
payment  was  large  and  said  nwstfl 
the  uuiuey  was  to  be  donated  lot . 
foundation  overseen  by  W ; 
(itiidar,  a former  prime  minis"  : 
and  fellow  fiti -market  reforoa 
But  tlu*  uproar  grew  more  1 
because  the  source  of  the  pWOjj! 
at  wears  to  bo  one  of  tho  m0^  "T"  r 
ealial  and  wealthy  of  the  Russ 
tycoons  who  have  been  Kunw 
with  each  other  and  Chubais 
recent  months.  . 

Chubais  is  one  of  diefewreaW 
vivors  of  the  roiigh-ano-hu™e 
Russian  domestic  politic*  . 
served  almost  continuously 
Yeltsin's  governments  sincetne 
Russian  state  was  born  fa.Itw 
of  the  Soviet  collapse.  He 
in  early  1996.  then  brought 
few  months  later  as  a 
strong  push  by  some  politic^? 
connected  business  magnate9-  , 
Since  March,  he  and 
Nemtsov,  both  flrat 
ministers,  have  takejTbe  J , 
Russian  economic  and 
icy  and  have  often  been.qe^1.  . 
inside  and  outside  , 

nlng  the  moBt  j 

eminent  since  Gaidars,  j 

Nov?,  hopes  that  ' j 

Nemtsoycould  I 

their  drive  to  reshape  . j 
omy  have  b$en  dimmed;  j 

unpopular  Ip,  the  eyes  ! 

he  remained  strong  MWjJki 
meat  because  of 
bureaucratic  uijighfarf 


Corruption  Spills 
Across  the  Border 


U.S.  / toasijington  fJost  2 1 


William  Branlgin  and  j 

John  Ward  Anderson I 

A BORDER  PATROL  agent  in  I 
Douglas,  Arizona,  is  con-  | 
victed  on  drug-trafficking 
cliarges  for  Ids  role  in  guiding 
across  the  border  a vehicle  loaded 
with  more  than  a lialf-ton  of  cocaine. 

In  Laredo,  Texas,  two  sheriff’s 
officers  are  arrested  for  stealing 
more  than  a ton  of  marijuana  from 
police  custody  and  selling  it  back  to 
drug  dealers. 

In  Calexico,  California,  four  cur- 
rent or  former  customs  and  immi- 
gration inspectors  are  jailed  for 
dieir  part  in  two  rings  that  smug- 
gled more  than  II  tons  of  cocaine, 
word)  at  least  $165  million,  into  the 
United  States  over  five  years. 

With  increasing  frequency  along 
! the  2.000-nule  frontier  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  — a 
| region  of  remote  desert  and  hard- 
1 baked  farmland,  with  n few  boom- 
ing cities  and  a generntions-kmg 
tradition  of  smuggling  — U.S.  offi- 
cers entrusted  with  defending  the 
border  have  been  caught  sur- 
rendering it  to  drug  traffickers. 

These  federal,  state  anti  local  offi- 
cials have  heen  recruited  by  Mexi- 
can trafficking  groups  that  fur  years 
luve  relied  on  corruption  us  their 
favored  method  for  doing  business 
Mwlh  of  the  border.  They  are  offered 
huge  bribes  and  profits,  and  run  lit- 
tle risk  of  getting  caught.  Authorities 
have  had  their  greatest  successes  in 
discovering  corruption  through 
sheer  luck  — leading  them  to  con- 
clude that  much  is  going  undetected. 

‘Unfortunately,  both  the  violence 
and  the  corruption  that  are  alten- 
1 font  10 the  drug  uade  in  Mexico  are 
H’Uting  across  the  border  into  the 
United  States,"  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  (DEA)  chief  Thomas 
A Constantine  said  in  recent  Senate 
testimony.  ‘These  criminals  will  not 
hesitate  to  offer  U.S.  law  enforce- 
>ncnt  officers  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  other  way  or  provide  tiiem 
*™i  information.'* 

Many  senior  U.S.  officials  say 
t*1  problem  of  corruption  on 
tee  American  side  of  the  border  is. 
•tented  to  "a  few  bad  apples,”  to  cite 
a commonly  used  phrase.  They  say1 
“tere  is  no  proof  that  drug  corrup- 
DOn  m the  United  States  is  wide- 


spread or  systemic,  with  entire  bor- 
der crossings  or  units  or  agencies 
conspiring  in  illegal  activities.  That 
level  of  graft,  they  say,  still  is  con- 
fined to  Mexico,  where  bribes  are 
often  kicked  rung  by  rung  up  the 
ladder  to  the  highest  reaches  of  gov- 
ernment, with  every  official  along 
die  way  taking  a cut. 

But  anecdotal  evidence  suggests 
that  the  problem  in  the  United  States 
is  more  extensive  than  generally 
acknowledged,  particularly  in  local 
police  agencies  along  the  border. 
There  appears  to  be  no  coordinated 
federal  response  to  border  comip 
tion,  however,  and  delecting  these 
crimes  is  often  a matter  of  chance. 

Meanwhile,  according  to  esti- 
mates based  on  official  figures,  five 
to  seven  tons  of  illegal  drugs  are 
smuggled  across  the  border  every 
day.  "These  quantities  of  coke  and 
marijuana  just  couldn't  be  moved 
across  the  border  if  there  wasn’t 
some  sort  of  a problem  with  law 
enforcement  ami  detection,”  said 
Michael  F.  McCormick,  head  of  the 
U.S.  attorney’s  office  in  McAllen. 
Texas.  ‘You  just  have  to  read  be- 
tween the  lines." 

Echoing  that  theme,  a senior 
Mexican  anti-drug  official  said'. 
“How  am  I supposed  lo  believe  thnt 
there's  no  corruption  in  |U.S.  law 
enforcement]  when  there  are  rivers 
of  drags  and  money  corrupting  it?  Il 
defies  common  sense.” 

According  Lo  a drug  smuggler 
from  Texas  who  said  he  worked  for 
a major  Mexican  kingpin  for  about 
four  years,  every  significant  ship- 
ment he  was  involved  in  was  pro- 
tected by  Mexican  federal  police  — 
and,  he  was  told,  crossed  into  the 
United  States  at  a border  check- 
point with  help  from  U.S.  officials 
who  had  been  bribed. 

“They  [U.S.  officialsj  give  you  a 
time,  and  you  tell  them  the  vehicle, 
and  It's  money  in  their  pockets, 
without  taxes,"  he  said.  “If  you  were 
working  for  immigration  and  I told 
you,  *We’re  going  to  cross  500  kilos 
and  well  give  you  $50,000  now  and 
$50,000  after  it's  across/  would  you 
take  it  or  not?  It’s  something  to 
think  about.  Nobody  makes 
$100,000  in  a day." 

Officials  cite  various  factors  that 
contribute  to  corruption,  including 
low  morale  among  many  law 


U.S.  customs  agents  spot-check  cars  from  Mexico  nt  the  San  Ysldro, 
California,  border  crossing  photograph  ui-haelwiulmmsom 


enforcement  workers;  sophisticated 
surveillance  by  drug  mafias  to  iden- 
tify die  personal  vulnerabilities  of 
front-line  inspectors:  possible  intimi- 
dation of  border  guards  and  their 
families;  the  cros9-border  family  ties 
that  some  border  guards  have;  and 
the  difficulty  of  detecting  corrup- 
tion. much  less  proving  it  in  court. 
But  in  the  end,  officials  said,  greed 
is  the  strongest  motive  for  local 
police  officers  who  make  as  little  as 
$15,000  a year  and  federal  border 
agents  who  start  at  about  $25,000. 

The  various  federal  agencies 
charged  with  stopping  drugs  at  the 
border  have  begun  sniping  at  one 
another  — although  few  officials 
are  willing  to  attach  their  names  to 
their  complaints  — over  how  well 
they  are  poticing  themselves  against 
corruption.  Some  of  the  bitter 
grousing  has  etiinJc  overtones. 

"The  Customs  and  Border  Patrol 
recruit  along  the  IRIo  Grande]  river, 
and  many  are  great  kids,"  said  a 
high-ranking  anti-drug  official  in 
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Trials  are  supposed  to  reflect 
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Few  are  suggesting  thatZobel 
bowed  to  popular  opinion,  but 
the  Intense  media  coverage  and 
public  attention  cannot  help  but 
raise  the  apecter  foat  in  high-  - 
pi^AJe  cases  like  Woodwordfa,  - 
judges,  fool  foe  same  pressure , 
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Texas  who  asked  not  to  be  identi- 
fied. "The  fatal  mistake  is  sending 
them  right  back  lo  their  home  town, 
because  a percentage  have  family 
ties  to  people  who  are  corrupt. 
When  a brother-in-law  comes 
through  his  lane,  wliat's  he  going  to 
do  — search  him?  They  wave  him 
through.  Some  are  corrupt,  and 
some  are  unknowingly  corrupted. 
They  are  manipulated 

Many  border  officials  said  they 
find  such  suspicious  insulting  and 
demeaning  to  Hispanics,  who  ac- 
count for  as  much  as  9t)  percent  of 
the  population  in  some  border  coun- 
ties. In  fact,  they  say,  people  hired 
locally  often  sre  better  at  detecting 
smugglers. 

“I  think  it’s  an  insult  to  insinuate 
{local]  people  are  susceptible  to  cor- 
ruption," said  Ramon  Juarez,  the 
Laredo  port  director  for  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service 
(INS).  “The  Inspectors  who  are  most 
successful  at  detecting  violators  are . 
from  here.  They  know  the  people, 
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the  culture,  the  area.  Tliey  have  a 
sixth  sense  about  wliat's  going  on. 

"When  I have  seen  corruption,  it's 
because  foe  system  allowed  it  ... 
The  guys  trying  to  get  things  across 
are  desperate  . . . They'll  study  us 
and  identity  our  weak  links,  and 
you'll  never  know  why  someone  is 
going  to  be  corrupted.  But  it  doesn’t 
mean  everybody  is  corrupt." 

Officials  say  that  vulnerable  fed- 
eral employees  — for  instance,  peo- 
ple who  are  over  their  heads  in  debt 
— are  particularly  susceptible  to  foe 
bribes  offered  by  drug  dealers.  An 
effort  is  now  being  made,  however,  to 
submit  inspectors  to  more  frequent 
and  thorough  checks,  including  re- 
views of  their  peisonal  finances. 

In  a September  1995  review  of  the 
Border  Patrol,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment’s Office  of  tile  Inspector  Gen- 
eral “found  tluit  une-tliird  of  the 
Border  Patrol  was  overdue  fur  re- 
invest igathm,"  according  lo  Senate 
testimony  last  May  by  Michael  K. 
Bromwich,  head  of  the  office. 

Thorough  background  checks 
and  periodic  monitoring  nix-  particu- 
larly important  given  tlic  rapid 
hiring  of  federal  law  enforcement 
personnel  in  recent  years  along  the 
border,  officials  said.  Since  1992. 
the  Border  Pnlrel  and  its  |»uviil 
agency,  the  INS.  have  inn  eased 
their  border  staffing  by  more  llum 
89  percent,  from  employees  u« 
10,7-IG  this  year. 

Many  law  enforcement  and  cor- 
ruption experts  propose  a regolni 
rotation  »»f  tiers* nuu-l  — which  sev 
ers  potent iully  corrupting  cross 
border  tics  — along  with  regular 
polygraph  examinations. 

Many  Customs  and  immigration 
officials  strenuously  oppose  rota- 
tion as  ton  disruptive  of  agents’ 
personal  live*,  however,  anti  the 
Customs  employees’  union  also  op- 
poses such  a policy.  Moreover,  it  is 
particularly  difficult  lo  recruit  peo- 
ple from  other  parts  of  die  United 
States  to  work  in  the  impoverished 
border  area,  officials  said,  adding 
that  border  communities  offer  the 
biggest  pool  of  bilingual  workers. 

Corruption  is  not  restricted  to 
those  who  guard  the  borders.  Local 
law  enforcement  officials  can  use 
their  police  authority  to  help  smug- 
glers move  their  loads. 

“We  clearly  have  seen  corruption 
of  sheriffs,  customs  department  in- 
spectors and  others,"  White  House 
drug  policy  director  Barry  R.  Mc- 
Caffrey said  during  a recent  tour  of 
the  Southwest  border.  'The  ques- 
tion isn’t  whether  there’ll  be  corrup- 
tion.- The  question  fa,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it?” 
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Spies  Who  Gave  Away  Tat  Man’s’  Secrets 


Qregg  Hsrken 

BOMBSHELL  ~ 

The  Secret  Story  of  America's 
Unknown  Atomic  Spy  Conspiracy 
By  Joseph  Albright  and  Marcia 
Kunstel 

Times  Books.  399  pp.  $25. 


WHEN  THE  Soviet  Union 
imploded  in  1989,  the 
opening1  of  KGB  archives 
cast  a brief  but  intense  light  on  the 
question  of  how  much  the  Russians 
learned  through  espionage  about 
America's  wartime  atomic-bomb 
project.  Regrettably,  the  archives 
have  since  closed  up  again,  amid  an 
ongoing  turf  war  between  Russian 
scientists  and  former  spies  over 
who  deserves  credit  for  breaking 
the  U.S.  nuclear  monopoly.  Re- 
cently. the  U.S.  National  Security 
Agency  shed  more  light  on  the  sub- 
ject when  it  declassified  some  2,900 
wartime  messages  sent  by  the  Sovi- 
ets between  the  United  States  and 
Moscow.  The  coded  cables  were  in- 
tercepted and  subsequently  de- 
crypted under  an  ultra-secret  NSA 
project  known  as  Venona. 

Joseph  Albright  and  Marcia  Kun- 
stel — two  correspondents  for  the 
Cox  Newspapers  who  were  for- 
merly based  in  Moscow  — have 
written  tile  first  book  on  Soviet 
atomic  espionage  to  draw  ii]>on 
Russian  archival  sources  as  well  as 
Venona.  It  is  both  a solid,  well- 
researched  work  of  history  and  a 
brilliant  piece  of  reportage. 

Tl\e  authors'  story  revolves 

Yams  From  I 
The  Dry 
Southwest 

T.  H.  Watkins 

LEG  ENDS  OF  THEAM  ERICAN 
DESERT 

Sojourns  In  the  Greater  Southwest 
By  Alex  Shoumatoff 
Knopf.  534pp.  $30 

THIS  AMIABLE  shambles  of  a 
book,  at  once  Irritating  and  fas- 
cinating, confusing  and  enlighten- 
ing, defies  rational  description. 
Someone  once  said  that  some  books 
are  not  so  much  finished  as  aban- 
doned. So  it  was  with  Legends  Of 
The  American  Desert,  as 
Shoumatoff  admits  in  the  “acknow- 
ledgments" section  at  the  end  of  the 
book  — though  the  reader  might 
wish  that  he  had  done  so  in  a pre- 
face, so  as  to  learn  early  on  that  this 
odd  mosaic  of  history,  reportage, 
speculation,  person^  memoir, 
mythology  and  travelogue  does  not 
always  pay  much  attention  to  com- 
mon notions  of  structure,  theme, 
chronology  or  even  tense.  "This 
book  hag- gone  through  several  In- 
carnations and  has  been  the  benefi- 
ciary of  extensive  editorial  direction 
since  its  inception  in  1 1985," 
Shoumatoff  saya.  "Hard  as  I've 
tried,  ft  is  not  really  a cohesive,  sus- 
tained performance  . . . [NJot  hav- 
ing the  will  to  put  in  another  ten. 
years  trying  to  get  it  right.  IVe  re- 
conciled myself  to  what  it  la."  In 
spite  of  Its  manifold  flaws  I found 
Legends  0/  The  American  Desert 
I to  be  almost  addictive,  mainly 
because  of  the  Irresistible  stories 
Shoumatoff  — the  author  of  nine 
other  well-received  books,  including  I 
The  World  Is  Burning,  about  the  I 


around  two  young  American  spies, 
Theodore  Hail  and  Seville  Sax,  and 
a husband-and-vrife  team  from  New 
York  named  Morris  and  Lona 
Cohen  who  passed  atomic  secrets 
to  Soviet  handlers  and  thence  to 
Moscow  Center  Unlike  modern-day 
traitors  such  as  Aldrich  Ames,  who 
spied  for  money,  Hall,  Sax  and  the 
Cohens  did  what  they  did  out  of 
love  of  country.  Unfortunately,  the 
country  was  the  Soviet  Union  — a 
place  they  had  never  seen.  like 
Britain's  notorious  "Cambridge 
Comintern,"  whose  members  in- 
cluded famed  spies  Donald  Maclean 
and  Kim  Phil  by,  Hall  and  Sax  made 
the  decision  to  become  spies  while 
they  were  still  in  college  (they 
roomed  together  at  Harvard).  Al- 
though little  has  been  known  about 
them  until  now,  Hall,  Sax  and  the 
Cohens  — a spy  ring  known  to  die 
Russians  as  the  "Volunteers”  — may 
actually  have  done  more  damage. 

As  a 19-year-old  physicist  at  Los 
Alamos,  Hall  passed  the  Russians  a 
detailed  description  of  the  “Fat 
Man"  plutonium  bomb  — die  type 
that  the  United  States  tested  in  New 
Mexico  and  later  dropped  on  Nag- 
asaki. The  Soviets  copied  Fat  Man 
and  tested  it  four  years  later,  in  an 
explosion  thnt  stunned  the  West. 
Until  now,  this  piece  of  treachery 
has  been  blamed  on  Klaus  Fuchs, 
the  German-born  spy  who  worked 
for  the  British  Mission  at  Los 
Alamos.  Bombshell  provides  con- 
vincing evidence  that  Fuchs  only 
confirmed  Information  the  Russians 
already  had  from  Hall,  and  thus  that 


I 


the  first  act  of  treason  and  Its  perpe- 
trator were  homegrown. 

The  authors'  careful  sleuthing 
leaves  little  doubt  that  Hall  and  Sax 
are  the  agents  identified  in  Venona 
cables  by  the  codenames  “Mlad" 
("Young")  and  "Star"  ("Old").  (Ironi- 
cally, their  cover  was  blown  as  early  I 
as  1944,  when  the  Soviets  sent  a ' 
message  containing  the  names  Hall 
and  Sax  and  details  of  their  recruit- 
ment.) 

But  as  even  Albright  and  Kunstel 
acknowledge,  enough  gaps  and  in- 
consistencies exist  in  the  Soviet 
record  and  Venona  to  suggest  that 
Hall  may  not  have  been  the  only 
source  for  the  secrets  that  Lona 
Cohen,  codennmed  “Helen,”  couri- 
ered from  Los  Alamos  to  the  Ru& 
sians.  In  an  interview  earlier  this 
year,  Hall  himself  expressed  doubt 
that  he  was  Lona's  only  or  even 
most  important  informant.  Indeed, 
at  least  two  agents  who  appear  in 
earlier  Venona  cables  as  sources  of 
atomic  secrets  — “Kvant"  (“Quan- 
tum") and  “Pers"  ("Persian T — re- 
main unidentified  to  this  day.  The 
names  of  two  other  "Volunteers" 
subsequently  recruited  by  Hall  — 
“Anta"  and  "Aden"  — ■ are  likewise 
unknown,  as  is  the  identity  of  an- 
other pair  of  agents  whom  the  Co- 
hens recruited.  One  marvels,  at  the 
end  of  this  book,  not  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  able  to  steal  America's 
atomic  secrets  but  that  there  were 
any  secrets  left  to  steal. 

like  the  Nazis'  Enigma  code, 
Venona  was  too  valuable  a Cold  War 
secret  to  risk  compromising  by 


prosecuting  the  Volunteers  (even 
though  NSA  suspected  that  the  Rus- 
sians knew  about  its  cryplaualytic 
breakthrough  from  Kim  Philby  and 
a mole  withtu  the  agency).  Yet  there 
is  either  more  to  the  story  than  Al- 
bright and  Kunstel  have  been  able 
to  uncover,  or  American  counter- 
intelligence was  even  less  competent 
than  previously  thought.  Despite 
what  they  knew  about  Hall  and  Sax, 
the  FBI  removed  both  from  its  ac- 
tive "watch  list"  in  early  1952.  Six 
months  later,  Hall  was  back  in  the 
spying  business.  In  1947.  the 
authors  claim.  Hall  may  have  been 
the  source  of  information  that 
helped  the  Russians  build  their 
hydrogen  bomb. 

ONE  U.S.  document  that 
Albright  and  Kunstel  do  not 
cite  shows  that,  as  late  as 
1954,  one  of  Hall's  colleagues  at 
wartime  Los  Alamos  warned  the 
congressional  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  that  Hall  was  possi- 
bly the  “second  Fuchs"  the  commit- 
tee was  seeking.  A year  earlier,  a 
Joint  Committee  staffer  had 
sparked  a security  investigation  of 
Robert  Oppenheimer  by  accusing 
the  physicist  of  being  "more  proba- 
bly than  not"  a Soviet  agent.  Bomb- 
shell provides  new  information 
about  the  whole  hunt  for  "Red  atom 
spits"  that  dominated  much  of  this 
country’s  political  lift*  in  tin*  laic* 
1940s  and  early  1950s.  The  same  is 
true  for  the  trial  of  Julius  and  Kllu-I 
I Rosenberg,  who  were  executed  in 
1953  for  what  FBI  director  J.  Edgar 
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death  of  Brazilian  rainforest  advo-  j 
cate  Chico  Mendes  — has  uncov-  | 
ered  in  his  almost  obsessive  quest 
to  understand  the  region.  As  he  in-  | 
terprets  it,  the  Southwest  may  hold 
more  of  what  Is  good,  6vll,  true, 
false,  hilarious  Or -simply  derartged ! 
in  the  human1  narrative  than  any 
other  section  of  the  United  States. 

This  sunstruck1  place  of  light, 
color  and  hard-edged  beauty,  he' 
emphasizes,  has  always  attracted  a' 
multiplicity  of  folk,  froin  the  Anasazi 
and  other  ancient  peoples  trying  to : 
establish  a sustainable  life  in  a land , 
governed  by  aridity,  to  the  Spanish! 
invaders  of  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies trying  to  pin  down  a continen- 1 
tal  empire;  from  the  raucous! 
"mountain  men"  who  caroused  pro- 
fanely in  Taos  in  the  1830s,  to  the 


“lungers”  who  flocked  to  the  dry 
desert  air  to  escape  the  white1 
plague  of  tuberculosis  in  the  1880s. 1 
Whatever  brought  them  here,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  such  pil- 
grims left  the  land  • with1  an 
incomparable  Inheritance  of  stories. 

1 Shoumatoff  mines  this  treasure 
frenetically,  • paying  appropriate 
attention  to  the  early  history, ' and 
soibe  of  his  best  writing  can  be, 
found  in  the'  chronlcle  Of  how  In- 1 
dura,  Hispanic  and  Anglo  cultures  i 
clashed  and  mingled  over  a period 
of  more  than  300  years.  But  he  is  a 1 
pilgrim,  too,  ahd  he  reserves  the. 
bulk  of  his  discussion  for  the  period ' , 
from  about  1970,  when  He  flr?t  en-  I 
countered  the  Southwest,  tp  the  pre- 
sent Layering  personal  memory  t 1 
and  experience  with  journalistic1  ex- : 
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Hoover  famously  called  the  ‘at 
of  the  century."  It  now  appeal 
the  Rosenbergs  were  only  bH- 
ers  in  tile  theft  of  atomic  secrets. 

The  denouement  to  this^j, 
also  stranger  than  fiction.  Aii 
drifting  from  job  to  job,  Saij, 
finally  wound  up  teaching  "nj* 
clarification"  in  a Great  Sot® 
funded  education  program  <aV 
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Biosphere  2,  trying  to  replicate  nature  under  glass  outside  Tucson,  Arizona  photograph:  barry  j.  holmes 
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finally  wound  up  teaching ^ I If  THEN  PRESIDENT  Ctin- 
clarifieation"  in  a Great  Sot®  \\l  ton  whisked  through 
funded  education  program  ca3r!  I T .Y  South  ■ • -America  last 

NEXTEP.  ("Get  in  touch  whh  y®  //,uontii,  he  made  free  trade  the  crux 
love  feelings,"  lie  wrote  In  a maw  of  his  agenda.  He  declared  a new 

on  mediation.)  Sax’s  boast  toiriai  era  of  economic  partnership  with 
that  he  had  given  the  atomic  bed  the  region,  insisting  that  he  would 

to  the  Russians  was  universal  make  negotiations  for  a heml- 
norctl  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  IS  sphere-wide  free^trading  block  the 
The  Cohens  ultimately  betrayed t focus  of  the  second  Summit  of  the 

one  country  but  two.  Fleeing  t Americas,  scheduled  for  next  April. 
United  States,  they  changed  the  But  last  week,  with  Clinton's  fail- 
nnines  and  lived  seemingly  qce  ure  to  win  from  Congress  what 

lives  as  antiquarian  book  dedens  amounted  to  the  power  to  negotiate 

a London  suburb  — from  wit-  trade  agreements,  South  Americans 
they  passed  British  defend  secK  have  become  markedly  more  skepti- 
to  the  Russians  until  being  caught:  cal  of  Clinton's  crusade.  In  some 
1961.  Eventually  traded  to  the Sf  countries,  particularly  Chile  — 
ets  in  a spy  swap,  Morris  and  k which  Clinton  had  promised  to  make 
spent  their  last  days  in  Mosw  the  next  nation  to  participate  in  a 
under  virtual  house  arrest  by  t freotrade  accord  with  the  United 

KGB  they  had  so  diligently  send  Stales  — business  executives  and 
Ted  Hail  also  moved  to  EngL  government  officials  expressed  frus- 
witli  his  family  in  the  early  Kfc  tralion  and  disappointment.  They 
mul  subsequently  made  a iiamel#^  said  they  are  losing  faith  that  such  an 
himself  in  an  entirely  different  0 accord  will  ever  be  concluded, 
eiitifk*  field,  bin  logical  micim.-  Yet  in  other  South  American  na- 
sis.  His  last  contact  with  S&  • h'ons  there  was  indifference  — and 
intelligence  was  iu  1953  No*  - even  applause  from  trade  protec- 
and  ailing  from  Parkinson’s  tionists  — over  the  lack  of  U.S. 
and  inoperable  cancer,  Hall  p congressional  support  for  the  presi- 
llic  authors  a twn-pagoslaterarai'  dent's  trade  position.  Those  senti- 
m "mistakes  wi  re  made"  vein.  Hl  inents  seemed  strongest  in  Brazil, 
toller  acknowledges  Soviet  bn'-  the  region's  industrial  powerhouse, 
iltos  but  leaves  little  iluubt  that : where  the  number  of  opponents  to 
remains,  like  III'*  CnheiJS.uttrefF  the  extension  of  a NAFTA-like 
huil:  “I  am  no  longer  that  pci-"  accord  into  Brazil  and  its  important 
but  1 am  by  tiu  means  ashamed  trading  partners  in  South  America  is 

him."  growing.  Many  Brazilians  fear  such 

— m accord  would  only  widen  their 

trade  deficit,  which  is  a major  factor 
vcrsial.  somewhat  ludicrous  alter  in  an  economic  crisis  now  brewing 
lu  replicate  nature  under  glass  >■.  in  Latin  America’s  largest  nation, 
side  Tucson.  Here  are  water  fif1  “Nobody  is  happier  about  fClin- 
thiil  validate  the  folk  talc  that  ft*  Jon's  failurel  than  the  protectionists 
1st  John  Nichols  tells  in  The  Mik'a. In  Brazil,"  said  Marcus  Nunes,  a 
, HesmfieUl  War.  Here  is  kroy  Jr  "partner  in  a Sao  Paulo-based  eco- 
Ntiii,  n Navajo  environment!  nonuc  research  group, 
found  dead  in  Isis  car  one  day,/  The  issue  centers  on  Clinton’s  bl- 
imps a suicide,  perhaps  not.  Hr'  20%  ^ win  support  for  a piece  of 
ure  working  cowboys  living  out'  legislation  known  as  “fast-track" 
Inst  i lays  of  the  free-range  catlk*  trade  negotiation  — which  essen- 
diislry  and  the  eiiviroBn»iHtS  gives  the  President  the  power 
who  will  be  happy  to  sec  lken,<;  include  trade  agreements  with 
l loro  are  the  quiet  coarofM*.1*  “reign  nations.  With  such  authority, 
culture  made  up  of  the  descend  Congress  can  only  vote  yea  or  no  on 

of  Mexican  .lows  who  convert  accords,  without  tinkering 

Christianity  to  escape  the  up  ™ me  language'.'  South  American 
lion,  mid  the  vicious  an°na<  w'1018e  leaders  already  have 

Chihuahua.  Mexico,  who  fill  “f  authority,  have  said  they  will 


that  he  had  given  the  atomic  k: 
to  the  Russians  was  universal 
nored  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  19$ 
The  Cohens  ultimately  betrayed  t 
one  country  but  two.  Fleeing  t 
United  States,  they  changed  Die 
names  and  lived  seemingly  q&- 
lives  as  antiquarian  book  dedm: 
a London  suburb  — from  wliv 
they  passed  British  defense  secK 
to  the  Russians  until  being  caught: 
1961.  Eventually  traded  to  the  fo 
ets  in  a spy  swap,  Morris  and  k 
spent  their  last  days  in  Motto 
under  virtual  house  arrest  by  fc 
KGB  they  had  so  diligently  send 
Ted  Hall  also  moved  to  Engle 
with  his  family  in  the  early  l#1. 
and  subsequently  made  a name L j 
himself  in  an  entirely  different 
i.-iitific  fii -1«1.  bin  logical  microas:1- 
sis.  His  last  contact  with  &• 
intelligence  was  in  1953  No*  ' 
and  ailing  from  Parkinson’s  dist-- 
and  inoperable  cancer,  Hall  gr- 
ille authors  a two-page statvnwt; 
h "mistakes  were  made"  vein.  It 
toiler  acknowledges  Soviet  brv. 
ities  but  leaves  little  iluubt  that : 
remains,  like  lit'*  Cohens.  uttrefF 
(suit:  “1  am  no  longer  that 
but  1 am  by  no  means  ashaoi^ 
him." 


vcrsial.  somewhat  ludicrous altfC 
lu  replicate  nature  under  glass* 
side  Tucson.  Here  are  water  fig- 
that  validate  the  folk  talc  that  ft* 
ist  John  Nichols  tells  In  The  Mill*' * 
Ueanfielil  War.  Here  is  Leroy  J^;1 

son,  a Navajo  environment! 

found  desul  in  his  car  one  day.?' 
Imps  a suicide,  perhaps  not.  Hr' 
are  working  c«wboys  living  out: 
Iasi  i lays  of  the  free-range  catw* 
dnstry  anti  the  euviromneat!.-- 
wlin  will  be  happy  to  see  Ih®11?, 
Here  are  the  quiet  cunwrsns,^ 
eullure  made  up  of  the  descent- 
of  Mexican  Jews  who  convwW 
Christianity  to  escape  the  IBP 
lion,  and  the  vicious 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  who  fin  ““ 


curslons  and  historical  digressions, 
he  produces  a sometimes  phantas- 
magoric portrait  of  a region  through 
which  individual  lives  (including  his 
own)  circulate  randomly,  like  parti- 
cles in  liquid  suspension:  Indian  tra- , 
ditiorialists  and  Chlcano  activists, 
legal  and  Illegal ' Immigrants,  writ- 
ers, artists,  poets,  druggies,  New  i 
Age  Utopians,  arid  real  estate  eiitre-  I 
prerieurs  — - as  well  as  corporate 
miners,  drillers,  loggers,  grazers  and  i 
farmers  and  the  bureaucrats  and1 
polltidaria  who  parrot  their  philo- 
sophies and  service  their  needs. 

Here  is  the  story  of  the'  hApleds 
half-Navajo,  half-Winnebago  Maiine . 
Clayton  Lonetree,  who  was  seduced  \ 
by  a Soviet  spy  and  spent'more  than , 
nine  years  in  prison;  Here  is  the  rise  j 
and  fall  of  Biosphere  2,  the  contro- 


parenlly  insntinblc  U.S.  J®1  ^trade  agreements  with 

heroin  and  marijuana.  ^ ' . geUntal  Stales  unless  the  White 
Phoenix  spreading  to  fill  ^ ; ^Bafeat-trackcapabiUty. 
zon  in  spile  of  all  tagfe  h[B  *nP  to  South  America, 

Alamos  tries  to  keep  itself  ^ jn^naIpuJhed  toPic  hard-  raU' 
world  that  has  decided  that  wj  leaders  to  head  Into  serious 
weapons  are  not  necessarfe  ^ create  a hemisphere- 

ments  of  peace.  Here  are  fo*  block  by  2005  - 

the  Navajo,  the  had  hegn  agreed  on 

O’odham,  the  Apaches,  imiii!SnitS,eJlrat  Amencas’ sum- 
and' sometimes contenttoBI^.  , 

who  refuse  to  nilmic  Aogl»  L ™ W«J  It  appeared  to  many 
tionsof  either  nobilily  * **  Olntoncmne 

don,  many  of  them  hoitW  ^SEf  ™^'^  more  thah  he  could 
protocols  of  sn  aiicletlt  WW^J  L “tended 

On  and  on  theauthof  tfW  ; nd“  ■>>W  mean  an 

and  starts  ollink  at01?  uP^5i'  -TiarU  aC  . n,B  viBion  lor  a Free 
impreMton  upon  W,P|^isPSJW.  >Ld  at  **  Americas, 

huz  (as  he  aSnits)^  th»l  m,  |KC!T^leas,’put£heW“on 

wmwmehowresultin,^§  ■(  wBwttachdng:.' 

doesnt,  not  really,  6 

It  longer  seems , » .=2?  hh  2S 


-n.„  |B  nnt  finlr  evW5 J i a*  iS?  an  economist  at 


me  aoumwcai  Thjij- 
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if  you1  can  bririg  yoursw™^1 
on  Its  own  Idtosyntrauc^*^ 
weave  your  way' through  jj|: 
tangled  lltefary  ^eoPpg^i 
enlarge  ybur  under»a™^|| 
of  the  most  j, 

and  diverse 

nent  and  of  MwW 5J5! 

slightly  preposterbus 


seeking  irom  Congress  to  wrn 
smaller  trade  concessions  — many 
of  which  have  helped  boost  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  Latin  America  to  $52  billion 
In  1996,  double  the  figure  of  1990. 

The  U.S.  is  such  a huge  eco- 
nomy that  once  the  idea  of  [wider] 
trade  treaties  with  the  United  States 
dissipates  in  South  America,  I think 
you'U  find  many  smaller  and  cre- 
ative agreements  that  will  still  mean 
Increases  in  trade  between  the  two 
regions,”  Baid  Arturo  Valenzuela, 
executive  director  of  the  Center  for 
Latin  American  Studies  at  Washing- 
ton’s Georgetown  University. 

For  now,  however,  that  is  little 
consolation  to  Chile,  a country  of  14 
million  that  has  eagerly  awaited  a 


promised  free-trade  agreement  with 
the  United  States  for  the  past  three 
years.  A Bpecial  U.S.  trading  rela- 
tionship with  Chile  was  considered 
a way  of  noting  the  advances  the 
nation  has  made  toward  a thriving 
free-market  economy  in  the  1990b. 

Clinton's  troubles  also  strain  eco- 
nomic and  political  ties  with  Chile  at 
a time  when  it  has  been  angered  by 
Washington's  decision  to  grant  its 
neighbor,  Argentina,  a special 
strategic  "non-NATO"  ally  status 
with  the  United  States. 

“In  the  eyes  of  the  [Chilean  pub- 
lic! . it  is  another  disappointment,” 
Chilean  Foreign  Minister  Jose 
Miguel  Insulza  said.  “Our  expecta- 
tions were  much  higher ...  We  now 


see  free  trade  with  the  U.S.  as  a 
more  remote  possibility." 

At  the  same  time,  larger  develop- 
ing countries  in  the  region  have 
grown  more  skeptical  of  free  trade, 
arguing  that  dropping  barriers  may 
end  up  hurting,  rather  than  boost- 
ing, their  national  economies. 
Brazilians,  who  are  now  grappling 
with  cracks  in  the  "economic  mira- 
cle" that  have  sent  shock  waves 
through  the  nation's  stock  markets 
and  investor  community,  have  in- 
sisted from  the  beginning  that  nego- 
tiation of  any  free-trade  agreement 
must  move  slowly  — certainly  more 
slowly  than  Clinton  and  United 
States  trade  officials  have  asked. 

Free-trade  opponents  have  ar- 


, gued  that  Brazil  still  needs  time  for 
its  legislature  to  enact  tax  reforms 
and  for  Its  domestic  industries  to 
downsize  and  become  more  effi- 
cient. Both  measures  are  necessary, 
they  say,  if  die  Brazilians  are  to 
compete  effectively  against  their 
leaner  U.S.  counterparts. 

Many  South  Americans  also  con- 
tinue to  fear  that  the  hemisphere- 
wide free-trading  block  envisioned 
by  Clinton  would  undercut  the  trad- 
ing bloc  known  as  Mercosur,  a sort 
of  European  Union  in  South  Amer- 
ica, which  Brazil  now  dominates. 
Mercosur  also  includes  Argentina, 
Pai'aguay  and  Uruguay. 

"It's  a myth  that  all  of  South 
America  is  eager  to  jump  onto  the 
idea  of  Dee  trade,"  Valenzuela  said. 
"It's  also  a myth  that  free  trade  is 
the  only  way  to  develop  increased 
economic  ties." 
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The  world  can  stop  children  having  to  work  for  a living,  but  we  need  to  act  wisely  — and  now.  Jonathan  Steele  reports 


Child  labour, 
child  danger 

■ M MHEN  THE  United  States  I diale  effect 
I#1 m senator  Tom  Harkin.  intro-  to  galvanise 
Wm  duced  a Child  Labour  ernment.AIc 


■ M MHEN  THE  United  States 
uWum  senator  Tom  Harkin  intro- 
W W duced  a Child  Labour 
Deterrence  Bill  to  block  imports  into 
the  US  of  any  products  made  by 
children  there  was  widespread  ap- 
plause. In  Bangladesh  the  bill  had  an 
electric  effect.  Scores  of  garment 
manufacturer  promptly  sacked 
their  child  workers,  leaving  many  of 
them  to  eke  out  a living  in  even 
worse  conditions. 

Twelvc-year-old  Delwar  Hossain 
used  to  spend  12  hours  a day  press- 
ing shirts  and  packing  them  for  ex- 
port. It  was  a tough  life,  and  he  has 
a patch  of  melted  skin  on  hia  arm 
from  an  industrial  accident  when  he 
was  burned  by  an  iron.  But  without 
his  factory  job.  he  had  to  earn 
money  by  selling  waste  paper  that 
he  scavenged  in  the  street.  He  lived 
with  his  men  tally-ill  mother  and  was 
the  only  bread-winner.  Some  of  the 
girls  who  lost  their  jobs  turned  to 
prostitution. 

The  Harkin  bill  is  only  one  exam- 
ple of  how,  in  the  complex  world  of 
child  labour,  the  cure  can  some- 
times be  worse  than  the  diseaac- 
Last  month  experts  from  Unicef,  the 
International  Labour  Organisation, 
and  scores  of  governments  met 
In  Oslo  to  analyse  the  growing 
problem. 

Although  damaging  in  its  imme- 


diate effect,  the  Harkin  case  helped 
to  galvanise  the  Bangladeshi  gov- 
ernment. Along  with  Unicef  and  the 
ILO  it  negotiated  a deal  with  the 
garment  manufacturers  to  give  the 
vacated  jobs  to  family  members 
while  the  children  received  a gov- 
ernment stipend  to  attend  training 
schools. 

Clare  Short,  the  UK's  Interna- 
tional Development  Secretary,  an- 
nounced a similar  scheme  at  the 
Oslo  conference  under  which 
Britain  will  give  a grant  to  the  Save 
the  Children  Fund  to  provide 
schooling  and  training  for  children 
trapped  in  footbalhstitching  work  in 
Pakistan. 

If  toe  Harkin  approach  of  using 
blanket  bans  is  too  blunt  an  instru- 
ment in  the  absence  of  other  mea- 
sures, the  alternative  extreme  is  to 
argue  that  as  long  as  there  is 
poverty,  there  will  be  child  labour. 
Short  of  a worldwide  programme  of 
poverty  reduction,  nothing  else  can 
be  done. 

Poverty  is  certainly  the  most 
powerful  force  driving  children  into 
work,  as  toe  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fund  made  clear  in  its  docu- 
ments for  the  Oslo  conference.  At 
least  650  million  children  in  the 
world  nre  living  in  extreme  poverty, 
defined  as  less  than  $1  a day.  The 
number  is  rising.  The  gap  between 


rich  and  poor  is  bIso  on  the 
increase.  The  latest  Human  Devel- 
opment Report  found  that  the  level 
of  income  disparity  between  the 
richest  and  poorest  20  per  cent  of 
the  world  population  increased  from 
30:1  to  78:1  between  1960  and  1994. 
Child  labour  is  also  appearing  in 
new  areas  of  die  world  such  as  post- 
cominunist  central  and  eastern 
Europe,  where  the  number  of  peo- 
ple in  poverty  is  going  up. 

But  Unicef  also  points  out  that 
poverty  does  not  automatically  lead 
to  child  labour.  Not  all  poor  children 
work.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  child 
labour  is  not  just  a result  but  also  a 
cause  of  poverty.  In  the  short  term 
poor  families  may  beliave  from  a 
“rational"  economic  point  of  view  by 
putting  children  to  work,  since  they 
need  the  cash, 

According  to  the  best  available 
evidence,  children  in  poor  families 
sometimes  contribute  up  to  a quar- 
ter of  household  income.  But  from  a 
longer  perspective  child  labour 


begets  new  poverty,  since  working 
children  lose  out  on  education  and 
the  chance  of  better  earning  power 
when  they  become  adults. 

Economic  incentives  should  be 
put  in  place  to  support  or  compen- 
sate families  for  the  loss  of  income 
when  children  go  to  school  rather 
than  work.  Schemes  which  provide 
small  loans  to  women  have  had  a 
powerful  effect  In  cutting  child 
labour.  At  the  World  Summit  for 
Social  Development  two  years  ngo 
donor  countries  agreed  on  the 
“20/20  initiative"  to  allocate  at  least 
20  per  cent  of  aid  to  basic  social 
services,  while  recipient  countries 
promised  that  these  areas  would  get 
at  least  20  per  cent  of  their  national 
budgets.  Neither  side  has  yet  ful- 
filled the  promise. 

Broad  programmes  of  this  kind 
can  provide  incentives  for  cutting 
back  on  child  labour.  They  may  be 
the  only  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
enormous  amount  of  child  labour 
that  is  almost  unreachable  by  law 
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enforcement  since  it  takes  pbftfc 
the  home,  in  family  firms,  or  Info 
fields.  Tlte  ILO  calculates  that  in 
thirds  of  working  children  hi 
rural  areas.  Roughly  tm>i 
work  in  family  businesses. 

But  law  and  other  forms  ofpet: 
bition  have  a rale  to  play,  pcfo'4? 
larly  when  the  employers  are  u, 
family  members.  The  ILO  waufl' 
governments  to  pass  legiriatim 
banning  labour  by  children  unfa 
the  age  of  15  in  line  with  ILO  cm 
ventions.  Tire  ILO  is  also  pranofcj 
new  conventions  to  ban  child  rot 
ers  under  12  nnd  outlaw  (he  i w 
dangerous  forms  of  exploitatia 
such  as  bonded  labour  and  chi! 
prostitution.  > 

To  put  international  pressure 
individual  countries,  some  acthk 
favour  including  “social  clauses':, 
trade  agreements,  These  would  t 
courage  unacceptable  labour  pn: 
tices.  including  the  employiMnU 
children,  with  the  threat  of  uk' 
tions  that  the  World  Trade  Oije. 
sation  would  impose.  ^ 

But  the  developing  counti-f 
smell  a double  standard.  ft*, 
suspect  that  the  North  is  not  rtf; 
concerned  about  child  labour  in  lb 
South  so  much  as  protecting  Note 
ern  jobs.  Until  the  developed  co.: 
tries  arc  willing  to  improve  mart’ 
access  to  goods  produced  in  it 
South,  the  developing  countries 
wary  of  accepting  social  clauses. 

'Hie  battle  against  child  lab  . 
has  to  be  comprehensive  id  uL 
place  on  a wide  variety  of  front- 
But,  ns  tlte  Oslo  conference  put', 
experience  shows  that  "child  labo: 
is  not  an  insoluble  problem*. 
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Principal  Researcher 

£18  - 20k  (subject  to  experience)  - 1 Year  contract 

Internationa]  Alert  in  a non-governmental  organisation  based  in  London,  which  analyses  the 
causes  of  coaflicls  within  coumriee,  enables  mediation  and  dialogue  to  take  pliice,  sets 
standards  of  conduct  that  avoid  violence  and  helps  to  develop  the  skills  necessary  to  resolve 
conflict  non-violently. 

Internationa]  Alert  is  currently  hosting  the  Secretarial  of  the  Forum  on  Early  Warning  and 
Early  Response  (FEWER).  FEWER,  launched  In  September  1996  Is  a consortium  of 
IGO's,  NGO’s  and  academic  institutions  which  provides  dccfelon-makera  with  informal  ion 
and  analysis  for  early  warning  and  early  responses  to  violent  conflict.  Using  your  2 years’ 
professional  experience  in  a related  field,  your  research  skills  and  excellent  written  nnd 
presentation  skills,  you’ll  manage  the  research  programme  and  commission  and  oversee 
research  projects.  Excellent  communication  skills  are  required  to  edit  the  FEWER 
newsletter  and  work  on  the  web-site,  as  is  a good  working  knowledge  of  French  or  Russian. 
The  position  will  involve  up  to  3 months  travelling  per  year. 

For  on  application  pack  please  contact  Charity  People  Response  Centre  quoting 
reference  INT/426I/B  on  * 44  17  1 636  1006  or  write  to  them  ar  38  Bedford  Place, 
London  WCIB  5JH.  E-Mail:  charity@dlreoo.co.uk  Fax:  + 44  171  323  1839. 

Closing  date  for  completed  applications:  10th  December  1997. 

International  Alert  Is  driving  to  be  an  equaJ  opportunities  employer  and 
welcomes  applications  regardless  of  race,  gender,  disability  or  sexual  orientation. 
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international 

HEALTH  EXCHANGE 

Health  Jobe  In  Developing  Countries 

International  Health  Exchange  (IHE)  can  help  you  find  b 
challenging  and  rewarding  position  in  a developing  country. 

We  can  supply  you  wlth.lnformalfon  on  numerous  Jobs  with 
Internationa)  aid  agencies  through  our  magazine,  job 
supplement  and  register  of  health  professionals.  IHE  Is  a 
charity  which  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
equitable  health  development. 

Phone,  fax  or  mall  for  an  Information  pack: 

International  Health  Exchange,  8-10  Dryden  Street,  London 
WC2E  9NA. 

TW:  +44  (O)  171  836  0833  Fax;  +44  (0)  171.379 1238. 

Email:  heatthexchange®Gompuserve,com 

Charity  No  1002749 


Advertisements 

It  Is  a concfllan  of  acceptance  of 
advartlsamsnt  orders  that  the 
proprietors  of  The  Guardian  WSeWy 
do  not  Guarantee  the  Insertion  of  eny 
particular  advertisement  on  a 
specified  date,  or  at  ell.  although  awry 
effort  wfl  be  made  to  meet  the  wfahM 
of  advertisers;  further  they  do  not 
accept  tabilty  for  any  toss  w damage 
caused  by  en  error  or  ri accuracy  In 
the  printing  or  non-appearance  of  any 
advertisement.  They  alto  reserve  the 
right  to  classify  correctly  any 
advertisement,  edit  or  delete  any 
obJecttontfotB  wording  or  reject  any 
advertisement. 

Although  every  advertisement  Is 
carefully  checked,  occasionally 
mtaWkBB  do  occur.  We  therefore  eat-, 
advertisers  to  asatat  us  by  checking 
their  advertisements  carefully  and 
advise  us  Immediately  should  an  error 
occur.  We  regret  that  we  cannot 
accept  responsibility  (or  more  than 
ONE  INCORRECT  Insertion  aid  that 
no  rejrtWcatlon  vtfl  be  granted  in  the 
case  ol  typographical  or  minor 
changes  which  do  not  attect  the  value 
of  the  advertisement. 
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Combating  refugee  health  crisis  in  DRC  (ex  Zaire) 
Ticking  epidemics  in  Tajikistan 
Maternal  & Child  Health  in  Afghanistan 

We  are  veeking  experienced  emergency  aid  workers  to  join  out  register 
to  respond  to  ongoing  and  furore  disasters  worldwide. 

MERLIN  is  a Britiih  medical  charity  providing  emergency  medical  care 
in  diianer  zones  worldwide.  Current  Operations  include  Afghanistan, 
Chechnya,  DR.  Congo,  Liberia,  Siberia,  Tajikistan,  Cambodia,  Durma, 
N.Korea  & Albania, 

PletH  lend  CV  with  covering  letter  to:  HR  Dept,  14  David 
Mews,  London  W1M  1HW.  Fax:  0171  487  4042. 

email;  hq@jmeriln.org.uk -REF:  GW02 

R^C/mrify  No:  1016607. 


Towards  Peacebuilding 
Developing  new  policy  and  practice  in 
areas  of  instability  and  conflict 
6-10  July  1998,  Birmingham,  UK 

For  SinfT  nf  imumatlonal  ngendcs  with  advisory  or  direct  rwponjlWfy'1 
programme  policy  und  implcmcmutiiin. 

This  residential  workshop  will  provide  prnctlcnl  models  and  melhods 
Hid  agency  sihIT  to  annlysc  noclnl  und  pulllical  conflicts,  and  w 
effective  conflict-handling  strategies  Into  their  programmes. 

Working  with  Conflict 

A highly  praclicul,  experience -hused  course  for  people  working!11  u» 
Instability  nnd  conflict.  Especially  suitable  for  NOO  staff,  aid 
concerned  wilh  rights,  relief,  reconstruction  and  developmWl  • 
conflict  nnnlysh,  group  dynamics,  negotiation,  medlatlcfl,  , 
confidence-bul Iding.  conflict  prevonilon  and  much  else. 
iO  week  course,  2 week  modules  enn  bo  taken  Individually  if  W! 

Some  scholurthlps  available. 

Based  In  the  UK.  Places  limited.  Applications  now  for- 
20  April-  26  June  1998 

26  April -2  July  1999  J 

Wa  also  offer,  on  request,  local  workshops  and  conHilwdes  h Jl 
I French  or  Spanish,  Please  conuicr  Responding  to  ConlU*t^rJ*^)i. 
Selly  Oak  CoUeges  (G)  1046  Bristol  Road,  Birmingham  BW 
1+44)  (Ol  121  415  5641.  Fax:  (+44)  (0)  121  4)5  4ll»-  W 
enquiries® respond.org  . Jf 

Responding  to  Conflict  provides  opportunities  for  IndW  j 
organisations  to  develop  new  ways  or  working  on  conflict.  , i 

Regidemle^rhy^j: 


( > Import  it  n i (it>s  A 


for  work  In  relief  and  development  world W ^ ,, .. 

400+  vacancies  each  issue  ^ 

complementary  agency  dlreotory  sent, by  8 ^ 
annual  aubicrlpilon  (10  issues}  : o-jn“ll  ■ 

Pay  by  Access,  Della,  VUe  or  Masrerea  , ••  . 

Fas  details  quoting  Ref  QWS  io:  +44  1?»  137 


World Smlr*  Enquiry  .» I*  ■ 

Sharing  Skills  and  Promoting  Comm‘in  if 
l Siockwell  Oreqn,  London  9W0  9HP.  ®n*  ;; 

Enquire  hy  o-mall:"wae®cebroad.u-net.e° 
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APPOINTMENTS  & COURSES  25 


Lectureship  in  Applied 
Mathematics 

Department  of  Mathematics 

Appnoaltona  are  Invited  (orthB  poet  of  Lecturer  In  Applied  Mathematics. 
«lh  effect  tram  1 January  1908,  or  as  eoon  aa  possible  thereafter. 
AppUoants  should  have  a Btrong  research  record,  or  evidence  of  potential 
Inresaarah,  In  continuum  mechanics  (solid  or  fluid  dynamics),  partial 
differential  equations  or  Unsocial  mathematics. 

Dts  successful  candidate  will  be  expected  to  teach  students  In  the 
Mathamatfos  Department  and  to  provide  ancillary  teaching  to  other 
departments  within  the  Collage. 

The  starting  salary  will  be  at  an  appropriate  point  on  the  lecturer  scale, 
£10,045  - £27, 905  plus  a London  Allowance  of  C2.134  per  annum. 

Further  particulars  and  details  of  the  Department  can  be  found  at  tne  Web 
address:  http://Www.nia.lo, ac.uk  Applications  with  a CV,  list  of 
publications  and  names  ol  at  toast  three  referees,  and  a stamped 
addressed  envelops  for  an  acknowledgment  and  further  detolta,  should 
be  tent  by  Monday  1 December  1987  to  Professor  F G Lapplngton, 
Mathematics  Department,  Imperial  College,  ISO  Queen's  Gets. 

London  SW7  2BZ;  tel:  0171 604  9518:  fax:  0171 694  8517; 
small:  fi.saiMw0le.ao.uk. 

77w  CoBoga  It  striving  towards  Equal  OppariunWos 


iMfe  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTTINGHAM 

■If  INSTITUTE  OF  URBAN  PLANNING 

ffr  POSTGRADUATE  & UNDERGRADUATE 
PUNNING  COURSES 

| RTPI  ACCREDITED  COURSES  ( 

AM  r)i  Etiviromnenlit/  Planning  (hvn  years i 

Tho  postgraduate  Lonversfoii  route  ofiers  specialised  planning  studies 

In  Urban  Regeneration.  Urban  Design  and  Urban  Sustainability. 

AilwJtl/—  *X1—— ' aa  — — ' m* 

Diploma  in  Town  Planning  « AL4  in  Environmental  Planning 
vrm  coin  or  mo  unaareiaouaie  iuuio  naa  a ouong  pnyarcai  prannir^  onu 

design  emphasis  as  well  es  economics  and  management  modules. 

H offers  specialised  planning  studies  in  Urban  Design,  urban 
Regeneration  and  Urban  Sustainability. 

r OTHER  COURSES  f 

MA/ Diploma  in  Planning  (fir  International  Students) 

Diploma  in  Environmental  Planning 
tor  further  information  pleaie  tuntart: 

Smh  Shsw,  Admlialona  Secretary,  Institute  of  Urban  Planning,  Sohool  of 
*•  Built  Envlronmont,  The  University  of  Nottingham,  University  Park, 
Nottingham  NQ7  2RD.Tel:+44fO)llB  9614882.  Fax: +440)  U6  9514870 
™il:  9srah.ShBtvOnottlnghain.Bo.uk 

fee  Uaiwaity  or  NotVogham  alms  to  onWcte  high  Quality  teaching  and  research. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  DUNDEE 
Department  of  Modern  History 
LECTURESHIP  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

The  Buocoasful  candidate  far  this  permanent  poet  will  be  expected  to 
wadi  1 8th  and  20th  oentury  American  History.  The  Lecturer  will  also  be  , 
required  to  contribute  to  the  Arts  and  8oolal  Sciences  Faculty's  | 
*rowlcan  Studies  Programme.  Preferably  applicants  should  have  a 
and  must  have  proven  ability  In  high  quality  publication  ae  well  ae  j 
Onao'n0  research  plane.  IT  competence  Is  also  essential. 

Appointment  will  be  on  the  Lecturer  A scale,  E1fl,046  - E21.01B.  ; 
" «mel  enquiries  con  be  made  to  the  Head  of  Deportment,  Professor 
wuislopher  A Whatley  (01 382  34341 2). 

Applications  by  CV  and  oovering  letter  (3  copies  of  eaoh), 
m pi ota  wtth  the  names  and  addressee  el  3 referees,  should  be 
4MU  feraonrte|  Benrioea,  University  of  Dundee,  Dundee,  DD1 
1 T®l:  (013821  34401 S.  Further  parti  outers  are  available  for 
nil  peat.  Please  quote  reference)  H8T/24/78/Q.  Cfoalng  datei  8 
Dteamber  1897. 

Unlvonlty  la  an  Equal  Opportunities  Employer 


5 to  9 students 
per  group 
Individual  Tuition 


^CCESS  WITH 

ENGLISH 

m SMALL  CLASSES 


3 Sfils  College  London 

Intensive  Englbh  courses  for  foreign  leamenln  small  groups  of  5 to  9 
ituaicd  imhe  hear)  or  London  near  U»  Royol  Opera  House 
Accommodailon  ananged 

?ltt  ■®®  wudmu  have  xuneufully  uudled  English  whh  ui  since  1975 
•“regnised  by  the  British  Council 

W/WLQNG  ACRE,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON  WC2E  9JH 
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Water  and  rangeland  manager. 
West  Bank  & Gaza  Strip 
Social  forester,  Timbuktu 


SMikitopninotohug  1 
WinfratyHniTftby 
prodding  ddUad  and 
oqxrtanctd  ptapla  to 
CollxboiiU  wtth  locally 
ergxntHd  tntttittwi  In  Uttn 
Amiika,  WHt  Afrtn  and  tht 
Mlddli  East,  ndounot 
Impoto  sohiticns  bin  wgrfci 
on  thi  boils  'Start  with  stint 
pupil  km  build  with  _ 

whit  pMplt  hW  ■ 

PU amenu  ire  hr  i irlnlnuim 
of  I jmix  Fttghts.  longiuge 
Mining,  M and  idmHqI 
liuumnce.  accommodation, 
various  gnnb  and  a living 
eUovnnoe  art  pravldM 

If  yeu  vraukL  Uk*  furtfaM 
drtahi  please  tend  an  M <$p 
yj.t  to  XKiuttmwt 
Admtntanuc  UNAIS,  Hunter 
Hclm.  57  fioodnmgite 
YortVOt  2L5 


WUIRAND  RANGELAND  MANAGER  to  join  a 
Palestinian  organisation  researching  and 
implementing  programmes  to  combat  desert- 
ification In  the  West  Bank  & Gaza  5 trip.  Your 
role  wlU  be  to  train  staff  In  water  harvesting, 
rangeland  management,  environmental  assess- 
ment and  social -economic  appraisal  tech- 
niques. Field  experience  of  rangeland  manage- 
ment and  water  harvesting  is  essential  for  this 
post,  together  with  a flexible  and  adaptable 
approach  and  a willingness  to  learn  Arabic 

SOCIAL  rousm  to  support  a Kalian  organ- 
isation Involved  in  environmental  protection 
and  education,  particularly  in  anti-desert- 
ification activities  around  Timbuktu.  Working 
closely  with  a local  teem,  you  will  be  involved 
In  developing  an  environmental  polity,  raising 
awareness  amongst  local  communities,  pro- 
viding training  in  appropriate  techniques,  and 
establishing  an  experimental  plot.  At  least  two 
years'  experience  in  environmental  protection 
or  forestry  in  an  arid  area,  proven  mining 
skills  and  good  French  are  essential,  together 
with  a readiness  to  live  In  an  isolated  area.  In 
difficult  condition,  for  relatively  long  periods. 

W*U  hptdiWUoiTrt  KiitaBteDUint  Inn 
(■tfiftndQirtylb  KUit 
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Tet  01904  *47799 
Fan:  01904  652353 
f-NI*L  pcpieLC'i?  Ill 


International  Service 


Centre  far  the  Study  of  Globalisation 

and  nogloncitloatlcrn 

Warwick  Research  Fellow 

International  Politics 

The  Economic  and  Social  Research  Council  has  awarded  Warwick  University 
E2  miltartoi  the  period  1997-2002  to  astabtoh  a resoait+i  centre  fc*  tho  Stuoy 
of  GtobaksaUon  and  RegtonatisaHon  (CSGR).  Initial  funding  tor  the  Centra  Is  In 
BxCWgot  E2  5 m Hi  lor.  Research  will  fccua  on  Iheoretal,  empJrtoal  and 
normative  questions  affecting  the  global  and  regional  political  and  economic 
orrisre.  Specific  attention  wil  be  paid  to  international  instilutionB  and  policy 
compewnoB  at  global,  regional  and  notional  tevalB. 

Appbcattooa  are  invited  fora  Warwick  Rasearch  FBHowahip  tenable  in  the 
Centre  far  tire  Study  of  Gtobaksatfan  and  Ragtonaltaainn  (CSGR), 
Appointment  la  for  six  yeara  wftri  the  expectation  of  permanency  at  the  end  of 
the  portod  at  the  level  of  Lecturer,  Senior  Lecturer,  Header  or  Professor  In  tha 
Department  ot  Potltica  and  tmemaltorat  Studies.  Applications  are  welcomed 
from  candidates  whh  a completed  PhD  In  any  area  ol  tha  afady  of  International 
ratetiona.  but  expertise  In  tntemettonal  poSttost  economy  andfar  reglonet 
Integration  are  portlculartywetoome. 

Salary  will  be  In  tha  equivalent  of  tha  Lecturer  range:  £18.015-  £27,085  pa. 

Aptibciheit  forms  and  further  pWicnlPt  cm  tv  nhhliwd  (mm  the  Pervumel 
Oftke,  Uirii-Biiry  nf  Wjnnrfe,  Gu-eiiiry  CV4  7Af.  fwl:  0120.1  S21fi27i  r-Huil; 
bji.  WiintHadii  laui  wuick  ac.uk)  or  wt»W  the  on-line  application  form  muAabh 
lUlgtpMt’iin’.uvrutck^c.iiklsenicei/piibltcityljrths/ 

Please  quote  reference  f SI2R/97. 

Cluting  dale  for  epplkaiiota  Is  2 December  1997. 

UNIVERSITY  OF 


WARWICK 


The  ImcnuitLonul  Rescue  Commfitec  iIRCi,  n noi-fur-proflt. 
non-sectarian  hiimnnitarinn  refugee  nnd  relief  organ! onion.  Is 
currcmty  recruiting: 


0 ? tf  Ktel  J 5¥i  II IW  8 re  liVAvCf  »A1" 


IRC  began  relief  operations  in  Rwanda  in  the  summer  i»f 
1994,  and  h working  to  Improve  the  overall  living  cnntlilions 
aflhc  Rwandan  popu lotion  by  focusing  on  health  care,  water  und 
sanitation,  nutrition,  micro-enterprise,  support  to  unaccompanied  minors, 
and  rehabilitation  assistance  io  resijenis  and  returnees.  The  Country 
Director  niuitugcs  an  approximately  Sfi  million  budget  (18  grants!.  22 
expatriate,  and  over  250  local  staff. 

Requirement*;  MA  or  MS  degree  In  relnied  field,  at  Icasi  five  year- of 
iniemsilonsl  u-nrk  experience;  previous  supervisory  experience;  previous 
budget  and  fiscal  oversight  n>i.poni.(bi[Uics;  excellent  communications 
skills,  strong  written  and  verbid  French  skills.  Position  is  for  1-2  yours. 
Cnnmci  Susan  Richl.  E-mail:  sunml  tiff  inter  seom.org:  fax:2 1 2-551-3)  7ft 


>3  xv  ■YA  A tw.rA  si  d i f.i 


IRC  provide*  emergency  relief  supplies,  shelicr/tnltasiniiiurc  rehabilitation, 
income  gcncruiion.  and  public  health  services  to  refugees  and  internally 
displace  people  in 
Azcrhuijan. 

HetpanslbtUUet;  uversec  the  implcutentiiion  of  pnvgnutis  in  Arvibuqjn: 
monitor, devcloft  and  repun  on  programs  no  IRC  mid  donors):  rvpreveni 
IRC  to  local  governments,  donors  und  International  ugL-mies. 

Requirements:  gnidtiute  degree  in  refuted  Held,  3-5  years  oversell-- 
nianugcmeni  openencr  in  refugee  relief  or  devclopmcni.  Ptisiuon  is  ft.r  12 
months. 

Contact:  undrew  Rattans  email.andrewiiPinicrscom.org.  Pax.  212-55 1-1 170 


I Of  tv’r.lvite  » y Pf  (KTUCICI D1 1 


Rcgufremontx:  University  degree  m nccuunting  with  CPA  t>>r  ChnKcicd 
accountant},  3-5  years'  relevant  experience,  knowledge  of  fund  ut-cnunnng. 
ptocuremcnl  and  (tit.  mnginni.  Of  US  AID  .mil  UN  cooperative  agreement  - 
knowledge  of  SunSy- stents.  MS  Office  end  Excel:  ui  leust  2 ycuts'  exp 
Managing  funds  for  development  projects;  overseas  ovp.  hvtHitsi-.  fur  12 
months.  CoRipcnsHtiuo-  USS25-JO.OOO  C'oniucl:  Susan  Hu- til: 

«.u  son  r ® ml  rest  nm.r<rg 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to  e-mull  and  All  fuses  in:  001-212-551- 
3170. 


li't  URC.  S. Sudan.  Kvny*  and  Tatiruoi.x 

Kequiremenu:  Mb"t  ffN  xv-iifi  Mi'll.  espenenw  .is  -up. r 

trumet  and  ticaUti  v.»K»rduiMi»«t.  l**»sixwuis  tut  12  uuiiiili . 

I'nr  IIH<  und  Acerliuljun  contHd:  Andrew  Kohmis; 

umln-ViO  lnircM  um.urg.  Fur  l-.ast  untl  West  AfrUu  I nntiiti:  Su»:in 

Richl:  Aiuanr(i>'in(re.scom.ur>!. 

i Send  mume  untl  cover  letter  t»»  e-ntuil  and  all  Cmm-s  tm 


INSTITUTE.  KOU 
DEVELOPMENT  POLICY 
AND  MANAGEMENT 


Masters  (MA  Econ)  In 
Environment  and 
Development 

Tha  core  preoremma  provides  a Mnosptual 
framawork  with  whloli  to  nnalyae  tha 
ralaUonihlp  bstwaan  arwlronmantel  losuea 
and  davalopmanl  prooasoss,  and  to  avaluate 
pollolaa  and  fhalrlmptsmantatiiin. 

Subject  areas  Include. 

• Theories  ol  a Erwironmontal 

Ciwatopment  Economics 


• Ecology  and  a Managing 

En^ronmarrtoJ  Systems  Enworanontai 

• Environmantal  Cnonge 

Monitoring 

A wide  range  of  option*  allow  ad  vanned 
training  In  araaa  of  spaotalltt  expertise 
relevant  to  anvtronmanlal  and  davalopmant 
pal  toy  and  managaroant. 

Promoting  quality  teaching  am#  retaarah 


Eninil:Liicy.Enlivistl(?i-nuin.nc.tik  htlp://iv wvv.mait.cic.uk/icliim/ 


mi.  I IN'I  Vf.lv> IT Y '.^1 

v M.SNtTI IfSTHl 


For  npplinatioii  forms 
nnd  fin  llmr  rjct.'illii 
of  thlx  mill  iuir  o 111  or 
pro‘ii:inimon  pi c, -i.se- 
OoufiKt: 

Luey  Untwiiilio 

PtOiH  .inline  Aitininl-itr.'ilor  | 

IDF'M 

Cviivjlfjtd  Hoxttto 
O* lord  Hn;i(1 
M ,ii  icin'  si  or 
Mia  non,  IJK 

Tr:l  .-1.1-101  27 b 21)00 

i-M  If.  I 271  01120 


TEACH  ENGLISH 


::::;worlowide 


• INSTITUTE  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 
POLICY  AND  MANAGEMENT 

* PhD/MPWl  PROGRAMME 

* MASTERS  DEGREES) 

MSc  in  Human  Resource  Development 
MSc  in  Human  Resource  Management 
MSc  Ui  Management  and  Implementation  of 
Development  Projects 

MA  (Ecom  in  Development  Admuiiirraikm  and 
Management 

MA  lEconj  In  Economics  uid  Management  of 
Rural  Development 

MA  (Econ)  in  Environment  am)  Development 
MA  iBcont  in  Public  Policy  and  Management 
M A (Econ)  in  Industrial  Strategy  end  Trade  Policy 
MA  (Econ)  Development  Finance 
MA  in  Social  Policy  and  Social  Development 
MA  <n  Public  Sector  Management  end  Information 
Systems 

* POST-GRADUATE  DtPLOMA?: 

Diploma  In  Human  Resource  Studies 
Diploma  In  Development  AdmlnlsUation 
Diploma  in'Mnnagemrnt  Services  and  Information 
Syswroi 

*4-13  WEEK  PROFESSIONAL  , 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMMES  / 

Promoting  qmUlf  tracking  and  research 


F.mnil:M.ic](jiu.Curr,iir:i  m;in.,ic.iik  hU|)://www.m.m.;ic.iih/icl|)in/ 


l-.'ir  (.* 

■ lll.l  fill  llll'l  (f.'Kil 


■ Cmt.m 
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lilV'M 

Cnm lend  Mini  • 

Ho. nl 
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Ml.t  'K'.H.  IJK 
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TEFL  COURSES 


Trinity  College  Certificate  (4-week  full-time)  for  those  with 
no  experience  of  teaching  English,  Trinity  College  Diploma 
(distance-learning)  for  experienced  teachers. 

Also,  courses  of  English  for  foreign  students. 


F<>i  more-  riot, ills,  phono 
UK  +1-14  17  1 734  3 Hit 9,  f.ix  207  1023, 
r--m;ul  okIicC'  r 'i»;iyjli.r1. co.uk 
OXFORD  HOUSE  COLLEGE. 
LONDON,  3.  OXFORD  STREET  VV1  R IRE 


Creative  Writing,  freelance  and  Hews  Journalism 
Diploma  courses  by  Distance  Learning  Or  Tutorials 


LONDON  SCHOOL  01  JOURNALISfi/I 


.GW,  22  Upbro^k Mews,  London  W2 3HG  England 
,FaE;.+44(0J17t  708  3780.  GW@lajournaUBin.com 
oPLoo  1821  78  yeere  of  leaching  auccaaa  1997  abcc 
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Opportunity  in  Malawi 


Primary  Community  Schools  Prqject  Training  Adviser 

The  Ministry  of  Education’s  (MOE)  Primary  Community  Schools  Project, 
supported  by  the  Department  for  International  Development  (DFID),  ie  designed 
to  improve  the  quality  of  primary  education  in  Malawi  in  a resource-poor  system, 
and  to  develop  and  disseminate  cost-effective  and  replicable  approaches  for  the 
delivery  of  effective  primary  education.  To  do  this,  the  prqject,  which  began 
operation  in  early  1996,  is  implementing  an  innovatory  programme  of  developing 
up  to  100  community  schools  with  careful  monitoring  and  attention  to 
dissemination.  Thirty  schools  wilt  be  operational  by  April  1998  and  the  project, 
which  has  a strong  commitment  to  addressing  issues  of  gender  equity,  is  currently 
entering  its  second  mtuor  phase  of  school  development.  A vacancy  has  arisen  for 
the  position  Df  Training  Adviser  in  the  MOE's  project  team. 

Qualifications  and  experience:  a Master's  degree  and  a teaching  qualification, 
preferably  in  primary  education;  extensive  experience  in  worltingin  primary 
education,  including  school-based  teacher-training,  in  developing  countries;  a 
proven  ability  to  work  with  head-teachers  and  teachers  in  improving  quality  in 
the  classroom  through  an  approach  to  school  improvement  that  includes  an 
emphasis  on  school-based  supervision  and  support;  experience  of  and  commitment 
to  addressing  issues  of  gender  equity  in  education;  a proven  ability  to  work  as 
part  of  o multicultural  team  to  achieve  overall  project  object  ives.  The  successful 
applicant  will  travel  extensively  in  often  difficult  circumstances,  will  possess  good 
computer  skills,  will  have  proven  experience  of  organisation  and  planning  in 
large-scale  programmes,  and  will  have  excellent  writing,  editing  and  reporting 
skills.  A willingness  to  learn  Chichewa  will  be  essential. 

Duties:  the  Training  Adviser  is  a key  member  of  the  MOE's  prqject  team.  He/she 
will  advise,  support  and  work  in  partnership  with  the  MOE's  Training  Officer  to 
design,  plan  and  implement  ail  aspects  of  the  school-focused  training  component 
of  the  prqject.  This  partnership  will  report  directly  to  the  prqject  Team  Leader 
nnd  Team  Leader  Adviser.  The  Training  Adviser  will:  assist  with  the 
implementation  of  the  project's  strategy  on  Quality  Education  and  its 
subsequent  review  and  revision;  work  with  local  education  managers  at  district 
level  in  organising,  implementing  and  evaluating  INSET  at  Bchool  level;  select 
and  train  a core  team  of  teacher-trainers  for  each  of  the  three  regions  of  Malawi; 
train  Primary  Education  Advisers  in  school  support  and  supervision  at  school  and 
zonal  levels,  working  in  the  context  of  an  emerging  and  developing  national 
system;  train  head-teachers  in  aspects  of  school  atart-up,  development,  and 
management:  assist  in  creating,  refining  and  evaluating  training  material  for  ail 
the  above  training  programmes;  assist  in  developing  strategies  to  ensure  that  all 
training  procedures,  materials  and  practices  are  sustainable;  participate  in  the 
process  of  planning  for  the  development  of  all  major  project  strategies;  collaborate 
in  the  development  of  MOTS  capacity  for  the  management  of  quality  community 
primary  education;  ensure  that  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  project’s 
Gender  Strategy  are  integrated  into  all  aspects  of  the  project’s  educational 
training  component. 

Salary  and  allowances:  £28,000  per  annum  (no  UK  tax  payable); 
superannuation  compensation  addition;  and  child  allowances  as  applicable. 
Benefits!  air  fares;  baggage  allowance;  Tree  accommodation  and  utilities;  child 
education  allowance  and  holiday  visits;  medical  insurance. 

Contract!  2 years,  beginning  as  soon  as  possible. 

Closing  date:  6 December  1997. 

Post  reference;  97/N/011. 

Requests  for  further  details  and  application  form,  quoting  post  reference  and 
enclosing  an  A4  sac  (39p)  to:  Overseas  Appointments  Services,  The  British  Council, 
Bridgewater  House,  58  Whitworth  Street,  Manchester  Ml  6BB. 

Telephone:  (0161)  967  7383,  fax:  ( 0161)  957  7397,  e-mail:  Mark.Hepworth@britcoun.org 
The  British  Council  and  the  DFID  are  committed  to  a policy  of  equal  opportunities. 
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DFID 


Dollar  Aca 


Developing  leaders  in  the 
next  generation 


“Dal fur  pupils  develop  gmt fur  selfesteem. 

Their  ftienJsMps,  their  security  uiul  theft 
Initfathv  bring  Hint  confUttnce  ru  they 
grow  rip.  Insonmity  ways,  Dof farts 
fritemirrioiiafiSM  Is  powerful  - tm>1  the 
influence  of  tills  unique  school 
ffxs  wurht-wkk.'' 

JOHN  ROBERTSON,  HECTOR. 

for  further  information  about  the  Academy  and  a prospectus 
please  contact  The  Registrar, 

Telephone:  +44  (0)1289  742511  or  Facsimile:  +44  (0)1259  742567. 
Dollar  Academy,  Dollar,  Clackmannanshire,  Scotland.  FK14  7DU 
hup. //members.  sol.com/doUiirfte/lDdex.hini 
tjuhirli  a charltaNr  fbMHfatton  irl  nn  fbr  edueattuml 
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Promote  your  courses  at 


The  MBA  Fair  19981 

j Wednesday  28  January  1998  12.30pm  - 8.30pm 
(Thursday  29  January  1998  12  noon  - 7.00pm 

Ijusinc-s:.;  I>snm  Ctinli'O  • Islituilon  • I ondun  N1 

Inlerosletl  in  exhibiting?- 

Call  +44  171  554  4543 

Visitors  noil  •i  'l  l 171  L>i3<1  4b2(3 

//(Guardian 

The  Observer 


ytvtjy.l  INSTITUTE  FOR 
HTH?;  DEVELOPMENT  POLICY 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

27  April  - 22  May  1098 

4-week  Intenelve  programmes  In 

Strategic  Change  for 
Development 

A programme  for  development  policy 
makers  and  managers  In  the  planning 
and  Implementation  of  strategic 
change. 

Strategic  Change  for 
NGOs 

A programme  lor  policy  makers 
and  people  working  In  NGOs  In  the 
planning  and  Implementation  of 
strategic  ohange. 

Promoting  quality  teaching  and  research 


Einail:Ma;'j{jio.Curr;'inv'nuin.ac.uk  hlt|>://www.mnn.ac.uk/idpm/ 


mi  uni vi 

M AN  l 1 1,  Mil: 

For  lurlhor  details 
of  they, a and  our 
ot/ior  proof  tvtninto 
please  contact: 


MtKjrjio  Curran 
Publicity  ;:mct 
Mmkotinc)  Officer 
IDPM 

Crawford  House 
Oxford  Road 
Manchostor 
Ml 3 9GU,  UK 

Tel:  +4--I-1  Cl  275  2004 
Fax-.v4<M61  273  8820 


TEFL  D1PLOM 


Study  TIFL,  ESlwTiSOt 
by  Ditlonce  LeonSnu-AM 
Cert.  Tlll- 
Dlp.  ESP  (Builnsirt. 
Cert.  TEFL  (Manoownw* 


12  Rutland  Squaw. 
Edinburgh,  EMI  2BB 
Tel/Fax  01259  720440 
.BOriOPQ 


GAN  HEW#  SENSE 
BUTNOT  'GBTtT 
ON  PAPER? 


Usually 

Often 

Often 

Sometimes 

Sometimes 

Sometimes 

Sometimes 

ALWAYS 


DYSLEXIC  CHILDREN  - THE  8IQNS 

Indications  maltha  child  la  ta*y  or  '(ate  developer* 

Slow  reading  so  that  Ifie  sense  le  tost 

Stow  wriflng  and  uae  ol  restricted  vocaDulary  of  amen  worts,  cannot  spell  WD"*' 
reversed,  rotated  or  twisted  tetters  when  writing, 
ctometoesa,  MR- handedness,  difficulty  In  telling  left  from  right, 
a family  history  of  (earning  dimcuMw  ? 1 

difficulty  to  learning  lisle  and  labels  in  lha  right  order  ' ^ 

A widening  dleorepanoy  between  the  oh  lid's  bitelllgenoe  and  We  pwW,n™ 
reading  or  spelling  using  traditional  methods  of  teaching. 

FROM  THIS ...  All  Mt  + rO  THIIU. 

->  - “ W,  //  ::T- 

U hhM{  and  iwttrt  I x&Ua.  "G*  e*o*c*L  v**  fd 

CMjzLCPJLOE:  Pb&l,y'ES  SC&jOOA'S 

AB NALLS  LANE  LICHFIELD  8TAFF8  W813  8BL  UK  Tel  *44  (fl  1643  284387  Principal  Dr  E N 
MINS  MSCME  AFBPeS  C Psychol  DFEE-approvad  boarding  and  day  school  eipsctally  for 
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Association  of  Commonwealth  Universities 

UNIVERSITY 

AFRICA  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN 

POST 

REF.  NO. 

Botswana 

AP/Coordlnator  of  the  Higher  Education 
Development  Unit 

W46224 

Botswana 

L Physics 

W40225 

Botswana 

SL  Economics 

W46226 

Botswana 

P Economics 

W46227 

Cape  Town  (South  Africa) 

Chair  In  Gender  Studies 

W4B211 

Natal  (South  Africa) 

Research  Director,  Centre  for  Partnerships  In 
Enterprise  and  Research  & Technology  Transfer 

W4B20B 

Zimbabwe 

AUSTRALIA 

Director,  Graduate  School  of  Management 

W46217 

Adelaida 

SL/L  Department  of  Animal  Science 

W46222 

La  Trabe  (Victoria) 

L Spanish 

W46216 

Melbourne 

Chair  of  Microbiology  & Immunology 

W46212 

Melbourne 

HONGKONG 

Foundation  Chair  of  Crop  Science 

W4S220 

Chinese  Untv.  HK 

SL  Psychlatiy 

W46205 

Chinese  UnW.  HK 

L Biochemistry 

W46218 

HK  Polytechnic  Unlv. 

ASP  Business  Studies 

W46231 

Univ.  Hong  Kong 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Clinical  ASP  Paediatric  De  ntistry/Orth  odontics 

W48210 

Canterbury 

PACIFIC 

L Electrical  & Electronic  Engineering 

W46223 

Malaya 

AP  Faculty  of  Medicine 

W46214 

PNGUT  (Papua  New  Guinea) 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

Vice-Chancellor,  University  ol  Vudai  — 

W46213 

Oxford 

RP  Mlcroanalytlcal  Techniques  (or  Structural 
Integrity  Problems 

W46207 

Oxford 

P Public  Health 

W46208 

Oxford 

P General  Practice 

W46209  1 

Oxford 

P English  Law 

W48221 

Salford 

PhD  Research  In  information  Superhighway 

W46219 

Abbreviations:  P - Professor;  RP  • Research  Professor;  AP  - Associate  Professor;  ASP  - Assistant 
Professor;  S L - Senior  Lecturer;  L-  Lecturer. 

For  further  details  of  any  of  tho  above  itaff  vacancies  please  contact 

Advertising,  ACU,  36  Gordon  Square,  London  WC1H  OPH,  UK  (Internal.  ■■■171 

Tel.  +44 171 813  3024  [24  hour  aniwnrphone);  fax  +44  171 813  3086;  e-mail: 

ippla@acu.ac.uk),  quoting  ralorence  number  of  poil(i).  Details  will  bo  sent  by 

elrmall/flrat  class  poal.  A cample  copy  of  the  publication  Appointments  In  HyT 

Commonweaffft  Universities,  including  tubsorlpllon  details,  la  available  from 

the  tame  source.  ■KM 

Promoting  educational  co-oporal/on  throughout  tho  Commonwealth 

1 Acigi 

Promote  your  courses  at 


wsais 


The  Postgraduate  Study 
and  Training  Fair  1998 

Wednesday  28  January  1998  12.30pm  - 8, 30pm 
Thurst,ay  29  January  1990  12  noon  ■ 7,00pm 


■htciisslfid  m cxl'iibiDiio'' 

Call  +44  171  554  4544 
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ECONOMICS  RESEARCH  PROGRAMME 

At  The  University  of  Namibia's  Multi-disciplinary  Research  Centre 
Established  With  Funded  Support  From  The  Bank  of  Namibia 

Bickgromd  to  tha  Bank  ofNentibln't  Econo mlo  Besesrch  Fund  The  decision  to  Initiate 
the  Economic  Research  Programme  (ERP)  was  motivated  by  Namibia's  lack  of  national 
capacity  to  develop,  implement  and  monitor  economic  reform  programmes  and  the  need  to 
establish  effective  mechanisms  for  planning  and  implementation  of  national  economic  and 
financial  agenda.  The  building  and  development  of  local  raaoarch  capacity  and  the  Identifi- 
cation and  introduction  of  additional  courses  in  economics  at  University  level  have  bean 
perceived  as  key  Instruments  In  achieving  the  above  objectives.  Thus,  grant  support  from 
the  Bank  of  Namibia  was  ss  cured  to  ensure  the  implementation  of  the  above  objectives. 

Senior  Research  Fellow/ 
Associate  Research  Professor 

Requirements:  Ph  D degree  or  equivalent  training  from  a recognised  university  in  econo* 
mice  or  related  fields;  at  least  6 years  experience  In  fl&D  beyond  the  Ph,D;  proven  expe- 
rience In  the  writing  of  research  proposals,  research  reports  and  publication  in  reputable 
journals;  teaching  experience  in  an  Institution  of  higher  learning  at  Senior  Lecturer  or  Asso- 
ciate Professor  level. 

Job  description;  Develop  end  teach  courses  In  finance  end  economics  (for  the  staff  at 
the  University  of  Namibia,  Bank  of  Namibia,  Ministry  of  Finance,  National  Planning  Com* 
mission,  etc.};  guide  and  monitor  die  academic  progress  of  under-  and  post  graduate  stu- 
dents; conduct  consultancy  work  on  behalf  of  the  University;  develop,  Implement  and 
monitor  economic  research  programmes;  create  liaison  with  relevant  economic  institu- 
tions, prepare  discussion  papers  on  topics  relevant  to  the  Bank  of  Namibia;  provide,  if 
called  upon,  economic  advisory  services  to  the  Bank  of  Namibia. 

Data  of  assumption  of  dutlea;  I February  1998. 

Closing  data:  28  November  1907. 

Contact  persons:  Mr  Andrew  K Kanime  at  +284-61-20B-3151  or  Ms  Monica  Heita  at 
+264-61-206-3102. 

Fringe  benefits:  The  University  of  Namibia  offers  competitive  salaries  and  the  following  fringe 
benefits;  • pension  fund/gratuity  scheme  » medical  eld  scheme  # annual  bonus  • housing 
scheme  •generous  leave  privileges  • relocation  expenses. 

Application  procedure:  Applications  In  writing,  accompanied  by  a 
cunlculum  vitae  stating  full  details  of  present  salary  notch,  Increment  1 

date,  the  earliest  available  date  whan  duty  can  ba  assumed  and  in- 
cluding three  referees  should  be  submitted  to:  The  Head,  Recruitment 
and  Administration,  University  of  Namibia,  Private  Beg  13301,  Wind- 
hoek, Namibia.  Preliminary  telegraphic  applications  may  be  mode  via 
fex +284-61-206-3843/206-3003  or  E-mall:  akanlmetiJunam-ftB. 


ASTON  UNIVERSITY  ; 
Advanced  Certificate  In 
Principles  of  TEFL 

by  Dlttum  Learning.  IMS 
Specially  duigoed  for  tevhera  of  any  ; 
discipline  with  u Inn  2 yen  a i parlance, 
next  count:  January  id  August  I 

Tallinn  fate  £1 ,200  (3  tauatmtni*) ! 1 
Language  Studies  Unit.  Aston  Unl«niiy! 
Blnalngjuun  B4  70T,  UK. 

Til:  +44(0)121  3393011  eat.  4236'  . 
Fai:  +44  pi 2 1 35927JU  ; 

enalldiu0aiMn.ac.uk  ■ 

httpVAvww.lei^itoiuc.uk/isu^  I 


MA  IN  APPLIED 
LINGUISTICS  8,  TEFL 


•ohosl  of  Ungiiigii  A ' 

Amttudlei 

Starting  toMida  to*  an4  ol  BaplMMr : 
fulWmai  On*  ealamtnr  vow 
Pnit-Urw»24  month*  (minimum) 


Invites  applications  for  the  position  of  ; 

a Public  Health  Expert 

ins  a sritlor ‘staff  member  la  its  Support  Centre  for  International 
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John  Ryle  reflects  on 
a French  folly  In  Hanoi 

/N HANOI,  a grandiose  but 
melancholy  event  aimwrf  un- 
remarked in  the  English-, 
speaking  world  has  been  taking 
place:  the  Seventh  francophone 
Summit  Conference.  Costing 
$ 17  million,  the  summit — or 
the  Conference  of  Chiefs  of  State 
and  Government  of  Countries 
having  french  in  Common,  to 
give  it  its  full  name  — brought 
together  representatives  of  more 
than  40  countries,  including  the 
French  president  Jacques 
Chirac. 

Melancholy?  Wei],  lor  a start, 
hardly  anyone  in  Vietnam 
speaks  French.  And  those  who 
don’t  have  little  desire  to  learn. 
What  they  want  to  learn,  of 
course,  is  Engllsh.Or  Mandarin 
Chinese.  Or  Korean.  But 
French?  Paurquoi?  In  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  the  other  former 
French  colonies  in  Southeast 
Asia,  Indifference  to  the 
Francophone  heritage  Is  still 
more  striking.  In  Phnom  Penh, 


Cambodia's  capital,  you  can  visit 
English  Street  which  boasts  lan- 
guage schools  from  one  end  to 
die  other,  By  night  itis  the 
busiest  thoroughfare  outside  the 
red-light  district  But  not  one  of 
.the  schools  teaches  french, 

A few  years  ago,  the  French 
ambassador  to  Cambodia  was 
foolish  enough  to  acknowledge 
this  obvious  tact  A stiff  memo 
from  the  Qual  d’Orsay,  and  he 
was  forced  to  retract  Today,  the 
organisers  of  the  francophone 
summit  acknowledge,  snifflfy, 
that  English  Is  the  language  of 
commerce  in  Asia;  but  French, 
they  assert.  Is  the  language  of 
*7 Yatemiti  et  culture**.  The 
summit,  accordingly,  has  wit- 
nessed the  creation  of  a new 
post,  a secretary-general  of  the 
Francophone  world,  whose  task 
will  be  to  forge  new  bonds 
between  the  diverse  countries 
where  French  Is-spqken.  • i ... 

Perhaps  we  should  admire 
their  sang-froid.  In  the  tace  of  a 
shrinking  share  of  the  market, 
the  French  put  on  a big  show. 
Forty-six  countries  were  repre- 
sented at  the  summit.  But  some 


of  them  are,  to  put  It  mildly,  mar- 
ginal to  the  francophone  world. 
They  included  Sfio  Tome,  where 
they  speak  Portuguese; 
Moldavia,  where  the  language  is 
Romanian;  and  Egypt,  where  the 
study  of  french  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  rich. 

The  tact  is  that  French  is  no 
longer  a world  language  in  any 
politically  significant  sense. 
Chinese,  Arabic,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  are  all  spoken  by 
more  people.  There  are  fewer 
French  speakers  In  the  world 
than  there  are  Portuguese 
speakers  in  Brazil  alone.  Yet 
even  in  Britain  we  are  still  under 
the  spell  of  french,  learning  it 
routinely  as  our  first  foreign  lan- 
guage. You  would  think  we  might 
take  a cue  from  the  students  on 
English  Street  and  consider 
Chinese  instead. 

Not  that  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  studying  French,  or 
the  great  heritage  of  literature 
and  philosophy  that  it  embodies. 
It  is  the  linguistic  Imperialism  of 
the  French  government  we 
should  deplore. 

The  Francophone  summit  is 


CLASSIFIED 


merely  a folly,  but  the  language 
issue  has  led  to  much  greater 
disasters  in  French  foreign  pol- 
icy: french  support  for  the  geno- 
cidal  government  in  Rwanda 
was,  to  a considerable  extent, 
because  the  gdnoaidairee  spoke 
French  (while  the  Tutsi  rebels 
who  overcame  them  were  largely 
Anglophone);  and  French  sup- 
port for  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali 
in  his  disastrous  term  as  secre- 
tary-general of  the  United 
Nations  — and  their  attempt  to 
secure  a second  term  for  him  — 
was  based,  similarly,  on  the  tact 
that  he  is  a Francophone.  No 
surprise  that  it  Is  he  who,  last 
-weekend,  was  appointed  secre- 
tary-general of  the  imaginary 
empire  of  francophonla. 

Unlike  the  British,  who  have 
long  since  surrendered  posses- 
sion of  their  langiing«  and  con- 
template its  local  variations  with 
equanimity,  the  French  are 
obsessed  with  maintaining  the 
purity  of  the  tongue.  The 
attempts  of  the  Acad&nle 
Fran^alse  to  legislate  against 
foreign  borrowings  have  been 
mocked  often  enough.  Now  the 
struggle  has  been  taken  into 
cyberspace.  Under  a law  passed 
in  1994,  the  French  campus  of 
an  American  university,  Georgia 


Tech,  has  been  prosecuted 
posting  a website  in  English. 
President  Chirac  himself  b» 
made  a fuss  about  the  pre<W 

nance  of  English  on  the  • 

European  Union  website. 

Again,  it’s  not  that  It  is  bed  b 
be  concerned  about  the  stated 
the  language;  it’s  Just  that  Ift 
pointless.  How  did  English  « 
where  it  is  today?  By  absorb*  ft* 

vast  amounts  of  Norman  Read 

vocabulary  in  the  Middle  Age, 
English  is,  in  feet,  a franco- 
saxophone  language.  Imagine 
trying  to  purge  it  of  foreign 
elements,  the  way  the  french 
authorities  are  trying  todowid 
theirs. 

There’s  simply  no  way  of  prt-  1 
serving  a living  language  Ina 
state  of  purity.  In  Dakar  last 
week,  In  the  heart  of  Franco- 
phone West  Africa,  I met  two 
acquaintances  on  the  street,  a 
Muslim  and  a Rastafarian. 
"Asalaam  alaikum  — peace  bt 
with  you,”  said  the  Muslim. 

“ Bonjour  * said  the  Rastafarian, : 
“Maximum  respect  h toi* 
That’s  the  way  it’s  going; 
hybrid  cultures,  creole  t 

languages.  France’s  linguistic 
Maginnt  line  cannot  hold.  ( 

E-mail:  john.ry1esilbm.net  ! 
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Utter  from  upstate  New  York  Jo  Salas 

\A  brightening  lathe  fall 

A 


LL  OVER  the  rose-pink  din 
Ing  room  the  Sunday  din- 
_ — ner  conversations  are  quiet 
and  slow,  except  at  the  next  table 
where  an  old  man  holds  court  with 
a bevy  of  old  women.  They  laugh 
and  chatter,  all  but  one. 

At  our  table  I search  for  small 
talk  to  ease  us  out  of  silence. 

“What’s  been  going  on  at  Chest- 
nut Hollow?"  I ask  my  father-in-law. 
He  pauses  in  his  careful  eating  and 
makes  a sharp,  dismissive  gesture. 

“Nothing!"  he  says.  “Deathl"  he 
says.  “Death  goes  on  here." 

The  residents  shuffle  back  to- 
wards their  rooms  with  walkers  or 
canes,  some  attached  by  nose  tubes 
to  small  oxygen  tanks.  They  pause 
lo  speak  to  the  man  at  the  table  by 
ours.  “Good  luck,  Dan,"  they  say. 
He  is  going  into  the  hospital  tomor- 
row to  have  an  operation.  He  pats 
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Out  of  Print  books 
English  and  U.S. 
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worldwide.  A Helpful  ind 
efficient  service  with  no 
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Head  Chef 

Musi  be  hiy  quoKled  In  Korean 
cooking. 

Musi  have  ten  yearn  eoeperienoe. 
Must  understand  and  Communicate 
Korean  Language. 

Basic  eatery  ol  £800.00  RC.M. 
Reese  contact-  | 
MrChee 

Myung  QA  Korean  Restaurant 
1 Kingly  Street,  London  W1R5LF 

Tali  0171-734-6220  ; 


Hiring  a car  In 
the  UK  this 
year? 

OUR  PRICES  WILL 
NOT  BE  BEATEN 
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\A/BEN  a group  of  Berkshire 
v V nuns  complained  last 
month  of  harassment  by  a 
black  swan,  little  did  they  know 
II  was  the  wildfowl  find  of  the 
century. 

For  the  annoying  bird  was 
not  a swan  at  all  but  a “gwan” 
hybrid  of  a goose  and  a 
wan.  according  to  an  orni- 
i tbologist 

Although  on  first  sight  the 
Swan  resembles  a large  black 
wm,  on  closer  examination  the 
completely  bizarre  bird"  has 
chunky  pink  goose-legs  and  a 
JJJ  It  also  honks  like  a 

“It  would  be  exceptional 
^instances  for  a goose  and  a 
wan  to  interbreed,  but  there  is 

“doubt  thatithas  happened,” 

“5*  Jon  Bowler  of  the 
SUtobrJdgo  wildfowl  and  wet- 
^ G,oucestershire. 
Acrordtag  to  Dr  Bowler,  who 

S!  fc1 ^te  1x1  swan  studies, 
"Ms-breeding  can  occur  with 

the  nn^  CfP?vHty  when  OI»e  of 
■'iIP?ents  ^ecomes 
^Printed”  by  birds  of  the 

a2re,lt,f  species.  Probably 

8rSefflhfldhatchedina 

E?  °f  y°«ng  geese,  or  vice 
Mns l?d  the.Wrd  Srew  “P 

JSSEP be,onged  to  ^ 

WtoHi  hybrid  progeny 

^discovered  w^en  the  nuns 

SiTr?t  be tn^^n from 
Swan  lSi?  111  Berkshire  to  th^ 

ShearorES?’runbyJ!oan  1 
dfifiS?  noticed  that  it  bad 

and  contacted  Dr  , 

beUeved  to  be  ' 

DlUte  WtoaeVS  9 Pe"  ^ 
aggre  has  not  been 

001  bren'alitiT  ^*e  ^rd  has 
be  givpj.  t:  will  probably 
DoS^toatavan-ownerln 

first  and 

are  usuaii?FV>®5?1^e  hybrids 

8Pedea(SrfinaWng  sure  the 

»aid  DrRosvfoJ  °D  “ intended'M 


their  shoulders,  making  jokes 
about  knives.  Curled  in  her  chair, 
his  wrfe  smiles  blankly  at  the  table 
cloUi.  her  eyes  level  with  the  salt 
shaker. 

Dan  comes  over  to  give  us  direc- 
tions for  a scenic  autumn  drive.  He 
used  to  be  this  upstate  city’s  police 
chief  and  knows  the  area  well.  He’s 
a big  man,  still  powerful.  My  fether- 
m-Iaw  wishes  him  well  for  his 
surgery, 

“°J  ™ be  all  right,"  he  says, 
then  looks  serious.  “It’s  Tessie  I’m 
worried  about,"  nodding  toward  his 
wife.  “I  don't  know  how  she’ll  man- 
age. The  doc  says  I have  to  stay 
there  four  or  five  days." 

Behind  him  his  wife  totters  to 
her  feet,  ready  to  leave.  She  is  like  a 
shrunken  rice-paper  doll.  Her 
mouth  is  dropped  open  in  the  cari- 
cature of  a good-humoured  smile. 

■*:  m 


. • .1  r . w Ii'v  . “5  A 
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AU  expression  has  drained  horn  it, 
leaving  only  an  open  mouth  and 
fixed  ores.  Dan  puts  his  arm 
around  her  and  draws  hers  around 
him.  He  is  a giant  beside  her. 

This  is  my  bride,"  he  says  look- 
ing down  at  her  proudly.  “Fifty- 
eight  years  weVe  been  married." 
He  fetches  her  wheelchair  while 
she  holds  on  to  my  husband's  out- 
stretched hand  for  support  Her 

race  registers  nothing. 

She  clambers  awkwardly  into  the 
wheelchair.  Dan  pushes  it  past  our 
table  then  pauses  with  another  idea 
about  the  route  to  the  lake.  Tessie 
is  parked  close  to  me.  I turn  to  say 
hello  to  her.  She  leans  forward 
slightly. 

“Your  hair.  Is  so  pretty,"  she  says 
to  me.  Her  voice  is  the  thinnest  of 
threads.  Now  I can  see  that  her 
eyes  are  steady,  not  blank  as  I’d 


thought,  ageless  and  penetrating  as 
she  looks  at  me  still  smiling  her 
open-mouthed  smile. 

From  behind  her  Dan  reaches 
over  and  lowers  a plate  on  to  her 
knees.  It  is  her  uneaten  dinner.  TTie 
smile  vanishes.  She  makes  no  ef- 
fort to  receive  the  plate.  I try  to 
help  her  position  it  on  her  lap, 
thinking  that  perhaps  she’s  not 
able  to  hold  it  easily.  She  looks 
upset.  Am  I seeing  anger?  Disgust? 
I look  at  the  plateful  of  chopped 
grey  pieces  of  meat  and  water- 
logged vegetables  covered  in 
plastic  wrap. 

“You  don’t  want  it?"  I say. 

Looking  straight  ahead  she  mur- 
mure  just  loudly  enough  for  me  to 
hear:  Maybe  HI  threw  it  on  the 
floor  again.” 

fr>r  a moment  I consider  doing  It 
for  her.  Dan  notices  us. 

^What’s  the  matter?"  he  asks. 

“She  doesn’t  want  it,"  I say. 

'That’s  all  right,  IH  make  her  eat 
it,  he  says.  Tm  bigger  than  her.” 
He's  jocular  and  we  chuckle  un- 
easily. 


M/^Y  DO  stock  market 
mw  crashes  seem  to  happen  In 

October? 

D ECA  USE  October  sees  the  start 
t— / of  the  fall.  — Peter  Barnes.  Mil- 
ton Keynes 

pROBABLY  as  a result  of  the  au- 
* tomn  phenomenon  of  seasonal 
affective  disorder.  As  the  weather 
tarns  colder  and  the  amount  of  day- 
light reduces,  people  start  to  feel 
depressed,  and  investors  take  a 
gloomy  view  of  economic  prospects. 
If  the  world’s  major  stock  markets 
were  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
the  peak  season  for  crashes  would 
probably  be  In  April.  — Alan  Clarke, 
Red! and,  Bristol 


COULD  someone  explain  the 
term  “Private”,  as  In  the 
army?  In  three  and  a half  years 
at  this  rank  I never  had  one 
moment  of  privacy. 

pRIVATE  first  meant  without  of- 
/ flee  or  rank,  from  Latin  privare. 
to  deprive.  —Peter  Daniel,  York 


verb  for  autumn,  hence  “fair.  "Au- 
tumn is  the  only  season  which  is  a 
noun,  deriving  from  the  Latin. 

also  nicely  rounds  out  the 
ulu  English  or  Old  German  sel  of 
origins  for  the  seasons,  as  the  Olli- 
ers are  all  of  that  lineage.  — Robert 
Tzopa,  Ottawa,  Canada 

IN  THE  17th  century  both  "faU" 
/ and  “autumn”  were  perfectly  res- 
pectable on  either  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. Some  Americanisms,  such  as 
this,  are  older  and  therefore  more 
traditional  than  their  current  British 
counterparts;  viz.  gotten.  Perhaps 
America’s  having  not  yet  gotten  rid 
of  most  of  its  trees  suggested  fall  as 
the  more  appropriate  name  to  keep. 
— - David  Walmsley,  Vancouver, 
Canada 


The  gwan . . . looks  like  a swan,  hanks  like  a goose 
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THAT  is  the  derivation  of  the 
expression  "nitty  gritty”?  , 

A MERICAN  dictionaries  of  slang 
**  state . that  the  expression  first 
occurred  in  American  black  popular 
muafo  in  the  1950s.  Its  first  use  in  its 
current  sense, was  in  a speech  by 
the  then  president  of  the  National 
Association  , for  (he  Advancement  of 
Coloured  People.  The  erroneous 
idea  that  it,  was.  a phrase. used  by 
slave  owners  to  describe  raping  fe- 
male slaves  seems  to  have  arisen  a 
few,  years  ago,  on  a social  work.train- 
Eg**0"*  -*■ .Oim  Wells,  Ilkfey, 


does  “autumn”  have  a 
"■  separate  American  name., 
while  the  other  three  aeasons  ■ 
don’t? 

\ ■ .1 

A UTUMN  has  a separate  name  in 
^i.Uie  United  States  so  we  remem- 
ber to  spring  forward  and  foil  back 
a$  we  change.the  docks  during  the; 
year.  — Kit  . Sutherland,  Modena, 
Italy. 

«0  BRING”,  “summer"  and  “wdn-, 
w ter”  are  verbs,  and  the  Ameri- 
can  penchant  for  action  demands  a 


WMMJTAT  happens  to  you  when 
WW  you  “see  stars”? 

UC^EEING  STARS0  happens  es- 
,V-I  pecially  after  a trauma  to  (lie 
rear  of  the  head,  where  the  visual 
cortex  can  be  found.  TYauma  can 
cause  neurones  in  (he.  brain  to  fire 
randomly,  and  the  visual  areas  inter- 
pret this  as  a visual  event  In  the  real 
World.  —Jonathan  Tasker,  Oxford 

Any  answers? 

'■  | /|/^C/7,ls  more  energy, effi- . 
V V dent.— r boiling  water  using 
ah  electric  kettle,  a kettle  on  a T. 
gas  hobi  or  in  a microwave  oven?’ 
f Gordon  Mackie,  Milton  Keynes 

' ' ' i . - . i ■ 

/TV  UEUING  at  petrol  stations  is 

minimised  by  roughly  equal . 
numbers  of  cars  having  their 

petrol  tanks  on  the  left  and  on  . ; 
the  right.  Is  there  some  agree-.  ! 
ment  between  car  manufacturers 
on  this?  r-rj  Mirdamadi,  Liverpool  , 

, „ i . r”  : 1 1 ■ .... 

| //IZ4T  is  Ae. difference  be- 

V\  V tween  fur  and  hair?  I’ve 

heard  people  can  be  allergic  to  ? ] 
the,  former  and  have  no  ptob- 
lema  frith  the  latter.  —>  Felicity.  , - 

■ Maler-DaColg, Zoefing.Austfia  ■ .... 

" , ! i j ; 

Answers  should  be  e- mailed  to  . 
.weekly@Quardlan.co.uk,  faxed  to 

■ 0171/+44171-242-0985,  or  posted' 
LtoTha  Guardian  We^ly,  76,Farrina-, . 
dpn  Road,  London  BC1M3HO. 

Tha  Notes  &Quertes  website  is  at  , 

nttp}//nq.giiardlan.co.uk/ 
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Tessie  is  frightening  me  witli  that 
look  of  despair  on  her  face  as  she 
stares  in  front  of  her.  Out  of  her 
view,  Dan  loses  his  smile  too.  His 
face  reddens  and  for  a moment  1 
think  he  will  cry.  “She’s  ..."  He 
points  to  his  head  and  shakes  it 
sadly. 

He  wheels  her  away.  Tessie 
looks  back  at  me  and  mouths 
goodbye,  her  smile  fixed  back  in 
place. 

We  drive  to  the  lake  past  crimson 
maples  and  orchards  selling  apples 
and  fresh-pressed  cider.  My  father- 
in-law  is  suddenly  animated  as  we 
sit  by  the  shore,  huddling  together 
against  the  stiff  wind  that  blows  the 
water  into  little  whitecaps.  He  talks 
about  the  heyday  of  his  work  in 
West  Africa  when  he  administered 
a huge  foundation.  He  talks  about 
life  at  Chestnut  Hollow,  where  he 
has  no  friends. 

When  we  visit  again  a month 
later  he  tells  us  that  Tessie  came  to 
life,  walking  and  talking  unaided, 
while  Dan  was  In  the  hospital.  He 
does  not  remember  the  lake. 


30  ENVIRONMENT 

Indonesia  has  been  held  up  to  the  world  as  an  economic 
miracle.  For  two  decades,  forests  have  been  burned 
down  to  make  way  for  intensive  agriculture.  This  year 
It  paid  the  price.  John  Vidal  reports 

A smouldering 
catastrophe 

fARLY-MORNING  mist  on  I people  were  affected  by  the  smog, 
the  great,  grey  Barito  river,  with  pollution  readings  rising  off 
which  flows  south  to  fhp  I thp  anile  tn  Honnami m Im/olo  Ttio 


fARLY-MORNING  mist  on 
the  great,  grey  Barito  river, 
which  flowB  south  to  the 
Java  Sea  from  the  central  mountains 
of  Borneo,  is  common  as  boiled 
rice.  It  shrouds  the  decks  of  the 
river’s  10,000  or  more  houseboats, 
swirls  around  the  water  markets, 
sawmills  and  timber  yards,  and 
creeps  up  through  the  plank  floors 
of  the  stilt  houses  built  over  the 
water.  And  then,  within  an  hour  of 
dawn,  the  quickly-rising  equatorial 
sun  bums  it  off.  Or  that’s  what  used 
to  happen. 

But  on  Sunday,  October  26,  like 
so  many  other  times  this  year,  the 
sun  isn't  working.  The  Barito,  a life- 
support  system  for  thousands  of  vil- 
lagers from  the  Dayak  region,  as 
well  as  newer  populations  of  log- 
gers, tradesmen  and  plantation 
workers,  is  impossible  to  distin- 
guish. A bleak,  white  night  has 
fallen.  It  merges  air,  water  and  land, 
and  reduces  visibility  to  three  or 
four  metres.  The  sun  is  invisible; 
the  air  is  as  solid  as  chipboard,  fall 
of  dust,  choking  hot  and  claustro- 
phobic. The  pall  of  smoke  from 
countless  fires  in  Central  Kaliman- 
tan (Borneo,  as  it  used  to  be  known) 
has  enveloped  everything. 

For  the  communities  up  and 
down  the  Barito,  the  atmosphere  is 
as  bad  as  it  has  been  all  year. 

The  smog  fills  the  lungs,  hangs 
on  Irritated  eyes,  dislocates  the 
senses.  Sounds  are  muffled.  A 
heavy  peat  smell  pervades  every- 
thing. The  birds  are  silent.  The  for- 
est is  eerily  quiet  and,  without  the 
moon,  even  the  frogs  don't  croak. 
Shapes  loom  briefly  out  of  nowhere 
and  pass  into  nothing. 

This  particular  Sunday,  a ferry  is 
returning  60  transmigrant  farm 
workers  from  a market  downstream 
to  President  Suharto's  much- 
vaunted  giant  rice-growing  project 
It  must  keep  going  if  it  is  to  return 
to  the  communities  in  the  north  be- 
fore dark.  The  narrow,  20-metre 
craft  — loaded  with  people,  timber, 
construction  materials  and  livestock 
— moves  gingerly  through  the  wall 
of  smog.  Without  warning,  a black 
phantom  — - an  old  tug  — looms  out 
of  the  sepulchral  light.  The  people 
packed  on  the  ferry  bow  and  roof 
barely  glimpse  the  danger.  The 
flimsy,  overburdened  ferry  is  hit 
and  sinks  in  a few  minutes,  but  no 
one  on  the  land  hears  the  screams 
or  even  sees  the  accident.  At  least 
28  people  drown,  caught  in  a chaos 
of  spars,  produce  and  chickens. 

The  Barito  river  deaths  are  just 
the  latest  in  a series  of  major  acei- 

/(  dents  that  are  partly  or  wholly  at- 
tributable to  the  fires,  the  smog  and 
die  great  drought  that  took  hold  In 
I April  right  across  Southeast  Asia, 
turning  the  land  tinder-dry. 

The  death  toll  of  remote  tribes- 
men living  in  stone-age  conditions  in 
the  inaccessible  highlands  of  Irian 
Jayn,  now  drought-stricken  and  con- 
sumed by  smoke,  is  approaching 
500.  The  fail  effects  on  Indonesia’s 
thousands  of  species  of  mammal,  I 
plant  and  bird  are  still  unknown.  1 
At  its  height,  in  late  September,  i 
1 million  square  kilometres  of  land  g 
and  sea  and  as  many  as  70  million  t! 


n people  were  affected  by  the  smog, 
r,  with  pollution  readings  rising  off 
e the  scale  to  dangerous  levels.  The 
s smog  comes  largely  from  thou- 
d sands  of  fires  that  were  deliberately 
e started  and  are  now  raging  out  of 
I,  control.  It  Is  part  of  a process  where 
. land  that  has  been  formerly  cleared 
I of  forest  is  now  laid  bare  (burning 
i being  the  quickest  method)  for  con- 
■ version  into  large  plantations  for 
f fadp  and  paper,  oil  palm  and  rice. 

! Many  of  the  fires  are  smouldering 
I deep  underground  in  peat  deposits 
that  are  practically  impossible  for 
humans  to  extinguish,  and  are  still 
spreading  to  virgin  forest 

And  while  the  Western  media  has 
largely  moved  on.  the  smog  is  still 
there,  drifting  backwards  and  for- 
wards across  six  Southeast  Asian 
countries,  worse  than  ever  in  some 
places.  Parts  of  the  huge  islands  of 
Sumatra  and  Kalimantan  have  been 
acutely  affected  now  for  20  weeks. 
Last  month,  more  than  40  Indo- 
nesian cities  were  covered,  [farther 
afield.  Singaporeans  have  seen  the 
moon  only  once  In  four  months,  the 
Malaysian  capital  of  Kuala  Lumpur 
has  famed  for  most  of  the  summer, 
and  holidaymakers  at  Thai  holiday 
resorts  more  than  1,600km  from  the 
nearest  fires  have  choked.  Hun- 
dreds of  small  communities  have 
run  out  of  water.  In  total,  some 
100,000  people  across  Southeast 
Asia  have  sought  medical  help  for 
respiratory  problems. 

The  tropical  monsoons  — the 
only  thing  that  will  eventually  put 
out  the  fires  — are  already  two 
months  late. 

Indonesia  is  vast,  with  17,000  is- 
lands, hundreds  of  languages,  the 
longest  coastline  in  the  world  and 
the  largest  Btretches  of  virgin  forest 
outside  Brazil.  Having  cut  down  al- 
most 50  million  hectares  of  forest  In 
the  past  25  years  to  sell  timber 
cheaply  to  Japan,  Indonesia  is  now 
industrialising  the  degraded  land  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  It  has  achieved, 
or  so  it  seemed,  an  economic  mira- 
cle. "The  fires  are  the  underbdly  of 
the  free-for-all  economy  that  the 
World  Bank,  the  IMF  and  the 
bankers  have  underwritten  and  held 
up  as  an  example  to  other  developing 
countries."  says  Chip  Barber  of  the 
World  Resources  Institute  in  Wash- 
ington. The  social  price  is  immense. 
Average  wages  have  risen  from  less 
than  £50  a year  in  1970  to  more  than 
£600  ($1,000)  today.  Meanwhile  the 
poorest  have  suffered." 

Barber  is  working  with  a team  of 
International  economists  for  the 
World  Wide  Fund  for  Nature  to 
count  the  cost.  First  estimates  put 
the  loss  of  revenue  from  tourism, 
crops,  health  costs,  legal  compensa- 
tion and  health  effects  at  more  than 
820  billion.  Cash  crops  have  been 
devastated,  and  oil  palm,  rice,  tea 
and  coffee,  and  rubber  crops  have 
been  affected.  Meanwhile  thousands 
of  firms  across  the  region  have  had 
to  shut  up  shop,  at  least  temporarily. 

The  Indonesian  government 
knew  about  the  oncoming  drought 
back  in  March  and  was  warned  by  ■ 
its  own  scientists  and  environmental 
groups  about  the  fires  and  smog 
that  were  likely  to  result.  Now  Indo- 


D rifting  through  a 
innumerable  acdd 
and  Malaysia 


• white  night  . . . Poor  visibility  has  led  to 
on  the  roads  and  waterways  of  Indonesia 
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nesia  is  paying  the  price  of  its 
deforestation  and  intensive-farming 
policies,  and  inflicting  the  same 
catastrophic  consequences  on  half  a 
dozen  of  its  neighbours. 

Rather  than  blame  land-develop- 
ment policies  that  subsidise  massive 
burnings  of  old  forest  lands,  or  the 
rampant  political  patronage  system, 
the  political  61ite  has  prepared  the 
tinder-dry  land  for  the  disaster  as 
deliberately  as  anyone  laying  kin- 
dling in  a grate.  Now,  the  increas- 
ingly embarrassed  and  divided 
administration,  forced  to  apologise 
to  other  countries,  has  settled  on  na- 
ture as  prime  culprit.  The  domestic 
press  has  been  invited  to  play  down 
the  scandal,  and  Indonesia’s  200  mil- 
lion people  have  little  Idea  what  Is 
happening. 

The  government’s  full-time  Disas- 
ter Emergency  Department,  set  up 
to  deal  with  natural  disasters  of  all 
kinds,  is  a study  of  public  concern 
and  official  complacency.  In  the  de- 
partment's colonial-style  building  in 
the  centre  of  the  carchoked, 

smobed-glasa-and-air-conditioned 

capital,  Jakarta,  tired  young  volun- 
teers from  environment  groups  and 
universities  receive  e-malls  and  fax 


reports,  from  around  the  country. 
They  pin  terse  daily  reports  to  the 
walls  from  scattered  towns  and 
cities,  detailing  poor  visibility,  smog- 
related  illnesses,  add  rain  and  food 
and  water  shortages. 

In  the  comer  of  the  room  sit  36 
boxes  containing  60,000  Swedish  in- 
dustrial face-masks  to  counter  the 
smog,  donated  by  Unicef.  They  have 
been  there  for  six  days.  A volunteer 
shrugs  his  shoulders:  "There  nre  bad 
problems  in  co-ordination.  There  arc 
bureaucratic  foul-ups  everywhere. 
The  government  says  it  will  send 
them  some  time,  but  to  whom,  ami 
when?  There  have  to  be  ceremonies 
for  receiving  the  masks.  They  ait 
here  while  everyone  chokes.” 

Upstairs,  a dozen  government 
bureaucrats  responsible  for  coordi- 
nating the  response  to  the  fires  and 
charting  their  course  sit  drinking 
tea  In  a haze  of  cigarette  smoke. 
The  rains  will  come  very  soon,” 
says  the  head  of  the  office.  “Fire  is 
normal  at  this  time  of  year  in  Indo- 
nesia. Every  farmer  clears  land  at 
the  end  of  the  growing  season  with 
fire;  towns  burn  their  rubbish.  It  is 
no  problem.  Everything  is  under 
control  now.” 


Why  are  these 
60,000  masks 
sitting  unused? 
‘There  have  to  be 
ceremonies  for 
receiving  the 
masks.  They 
sit  here  while 
everyone  chokes’ 
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Walhi.  the  Indonesian  Environ- 
ment  Forum,  is  a coalition  of  hun- 
dreds of  community  and  social 
justice  groups,  it  knows  more  than 
most  about  what  is  happening  on 
the  ground,  especially  in  Sumatra 
mid  in  Kalimantan,  tile  two  biggest 
centres  of  tlie  fires. 

Frequently  denounced  by  the  m 
eminent  and  industry  as  "politicaj 
agitators”  or  “communists”  for  a. 
posing  tiie  corruption  of  the  private 
sector.  Walhi  has  provided  the  (4 
independent  Asian  overview  of  what 
is  happening.  In  such  a repressive 
political  system  as  Indonesia’s,  to  db 
pute  the  bland,  albeit  conflicting, 
central  government  statements  Is  to 
risk  Its  freedom  — both  as  an  organi- 
sation and  of  its  Individual  workers. 

Walhi  believes  that  at  the  very 
least  1.7  million  hectares  (four  mil- 
lion-plus football  pitches)  of  forests 
and  other  land,  far  more  than  the 
government  admits,  have  already 
been  burned,  and  that  fires  are  out 
of  control  in  southern  Sumatra  and 
parts  of  Kalimantan.  With  the  fires 
still  spreading  into  peatlands  and 
primary  forest,  the  fall  figure  will  be 
much  higher. 

Walhi's  admittedly  imperfect  re- 
search suggests  that  80  per  cent  of 
the  fires  started  in  intensive  palm- 
oil  or  timber  plantations,  a smaller 
number  in  forests,  and  even  fewer 
as  a result  of  local  farmers  routinely 
burning  off  small  one-  or  two- 
hectare  plots. 

Three  hundred  kilometres  up  the 
Barito  river  is  the  Dayak  village  of 
Dadahup  in  central  Kalimantan.  A 
satellite  photograph  shows  tills  area 
to  be  the  source  of  much  of  the  smog 
that  has  plagued  the  vast  region  of 
peat-swamp  forests  and  drifted  north 
and  west  to  Malaysia  and  Thailand. 

Dadahup  is  comparatively  wealthy, 
with  100  or  more  rattan  farmers 
who  have  perfected  the  growth  of 
tliis  prized  creeper  over  centuries 
and  whose  crops  are  exported  for 
furniture  and  baskets  around  the  * 
world.  Their  rattan  “gardens"  bor-  f 
der  tiie  river,  stretching  back  5km 
on  traditional  land.  But  the  village  is  1 
an  oasis  surrounded  by  the  first  . 
phase  of  Suharto's  billion-dollar-plus  j 
Peatlands  rice  project 
Tiie  president  is  an  old  Java  rice 
grower,  obsessed  with  making  Indo- 
nesia self-sufficient.  He  lias  person- 
ally ordered  that  6,000  square 
kilometres  of  low-lying,  mostly  de- 
graded lowland  peat-swamp  forest 
be  converted  by  2002  into  one  of  the  j 
world’s  largest  rice-growing  areas.  J 
It  is  a microcosm  of  what  Is  happen- 
ing throughout  Indonesia. 

Suharto  has  Instructed  setea 
ministers  to  supervise  his  preset-  ; 
They  intend  to  Import  up  to  1 ^ 
lion  people  to  work  the  rice  flek» 
Each  family  will  be  given  a sosj 
house,  two  acres  of  land,  a wage  a 
just  under  $2  a day  and  subsidise 
food  for  18  montim.  The  projects 
top  priority,  and  Suharto  has  saw 
that  it  will  be  paid  for  out  of  »| 
$1.3  billion  fond  set  aside  to  replul 
logged  forests.  Giant,  60knw^ 
irrigation  canals  and  a network 
smaller  ones  have  already  beep# 
through  the  peat,  600  families' wj 
been  shipped  In  and  the  firsts 
lages  are  being  built  . 


Privately,  most  observers  say  ij® 
the  project  is  a crackpot  SBgJ 
style  plan  to  re-order  nature,  cedjjr 
to  fail  because  of  its  unmadag^ 
scale  and  the  unforgiving.  J®" 
understood  p6at  terrain. 
vironment-hnpact  surveys  -y  "Jr 
report  that  the  ecology  of  the  who* 
region  will  be  altered  and  that 
social  effects  of  moving  in  hiiurjrt® 
of  thousands  of  families  will  beyj 
aging  — h&ve  been  ' shelved  I- 
favour,  of -more  positive  onea.J* . I 
continued  on  P&3VJ 
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Continued  from  page  32 
widely  believed  in  tiie  bureaucracy 
that  no  one  dares  tell  the  president 
—who  was  given  a UN  prize  in  1985 
for  stimulating  rice  production  — 
what  is  happening  to  his  rice.  It's  a 
case  of  Asal  bapak  senang  (“As  long 
as  the  boss  is  happy”). 

For  a start,  the  rice  will  not  grow. 

Only  40  of  the  700  hectares  so  far  cuk 

ft  toted  have  yielded  crops  this  year 
I because  of  disastrous  infestations  of 
warms  and  diseases.  The  smog  has 
delayed  the  arrival  of  imported  work- 
| ere.  The  whole  hydrology  of  the  area 
has  been  affected,  with  the  water 
table  dropping.  The  Barito  river  has 
turned  a bright  green  and  is  mostly 
undrinkable.  And  everywhere  the 
land  has  been  systematically  and  de- 
liberately torched.  Meanwhile  the 
project  has  requisitioned  — and  its 
agents  have  set  fire  to  — half  of 
Dadahup's  rattan  gardens. 

Suharto's  grand  project  is  today  ' 
one  of  the  most  desolate  spots  on 
earth  — a vast,  stinking,  blackened, 
smouldering  and  toasted  place. 
Thousands  of  square  kilometres  of 
land  are  shrouded  in  smog,  as  the 
) “rth  itself  burns  from  deep  below 
ui  the  peat  of  would-be  paddy  fields. 
Stretches  of  primary  forest  have 
been  swept  by  fire,  but  still  stand, 
dead  but  not  down.  The  largest 
trees  are  burned  20  metres  up  their 
hunks  Everywhere  trees  are  being 
felled  illegally,  and  floated  down  the 
canals  to  the  Barito. 

The  more  valuable  ones  are  I 
being  towed  to  Bandjarmasin  to  be 
sold  for  export,  and  the  dross  is 
sawn  and  planked  by  any  one  of  100 
u egal  sawnu'lls  operating  this 
stretch  of  the  river.  Bought  with  no 
questions  asked,  the  timber  is  sold 
on  to  constructors  building  houses 
for  transmigration  workers. 

Satellite  photographs  show  how 
, fires  were  deliberately  started 
atong  the  recently-constructed  can- 

Js  and  then  allowed  to  spread  to 
1 wbole  Vfl9t  area,  stretching 
afong  one  side  of  the  Barito  river 
SP,  , north  to  the  town  of 
rafang; karaya.  Nothing,  says  village 
leader  Darmawan,  is  left  There  is 
nothfog  to  make  a living  here." 

. Who  precisely  started  the  fires  on 
jne,  project  area  is  unclear,  but  the 
JJL*  smoke  stretches,  via  local 
politicians  and  industry,  all  the  way 

S“1?lgovernment  “d  Suliarto 

Pe  villagers  say  that  they 

2k-uy  working  for  the 

“No,  they  weren't, 
him  tolled  With  people  coming 
from  outside  to  clear  the  land  for  lot 
^.  retorts  an  administrator  at  one 
« the  chaotic  canal-building  sites  a 
^metres  from  Dadahup. 

actually  lit  the  fires,  the 

Suharto IS  5™^  beneficial  to 
onpSv  and  raore  Particularly  to 
nanv  bls  sons  — who  heads  acorn- 

SorinUPP  y,ng  the  wood  for  the 
ZZ?  ^aroterant  houses 

c-mor  of  fry t0 ** sotl of £QV- 
Sfj?  Kakmantan,  who  has  a 

{££  ™ CUth?«  **  canals.  It  is  In 
land  i*TPanies'  interest®  that  the 
Neither  quickly  and  cheaply. 

man  is  available  to  comment 
pean  15,  ^ you  do?”  asks  a Euro- 

^nre.enuy  attached  to  a regional 
^^rnment  Tliere  are  200  million 
IX ^trying to  live. The  best 
cession^6, money  to  to  get  a con- 
ploit  foriS  81111  otherwise  ex- 

firel  anH^i  ' ff.you  dear  Iand 
can  wit d Jtot  a few  trees,  you 

grants  your  m°ney  back  in 

^^^Youareeffec- 
many  S®  ^ buP  the  tond."  For 

not  enviroS8’ td?e,smo8  signifies 
destruction  and 

The  foreSte  L£rosperity  8nd  life-  ■ 
and that’s ^nue  sources, 

WeB.  but  [[' J1*  minlstry  of  forestry 
-~^lkdoosn't  conduct  its  own  I . 


operation.  Civil  servants  make  up 
tiieir  salaries  with  squeeze  and  graft. 
Everyone  knows  it's  a disaster  and  a 
disgrace,  but  no  one  will  say  any. 
thing  for  fear  of  reprisals."  In  Cen- 
tral Kalimantan,  he  says,  the  600 
forest  concessions  given  on  20-year 
licences 1 are  parcelled  out  strictly  for 
financial  and  political  reasons. 

Surviving  in  Indonesian  business 
is  hard.  There  are  effective  mono- 
polies controlled  by  a handful  of 
people  for  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  plywood,  pulp,  rattan,  rice  and 
almost  every  natural  resource. 
Suhartos  20  personal  truste  are  Im- 
mense, and  his  six  children  all  have 
massive  business  interests  In  every- 
thing from  automobiles  to  hotel 
development  and  pulp. 

Environment  minister  Sarwono 
Kusumaatmadja  and  forestry  minis- 
ter Jamaluddin  Suryohadikasumo 


are  the  two  men  who  have  come  out 
of  the  1997  fires  with  their  political 
reputations  intact  Suryohadikasumo 
released  — to  fellow  ministers'  dis- 
may a list  of  176  plantation,  tim- 
ber, construction  companies  and 
transmigration  schemes  suspected 
of  burning  the  land  on  a large  scale 
These  include  43  Malaysian  compa- 
nies, but  the  numbers  have  since 
been  reduced  by  30,  and  some  no- 
table businessmen  have  escaped. 

But  the  Indonesian  government, 
despite  saying  it  intends  to  prose- 
cute, has  withdrawn  only  66  permis- 
sions to  cut  more  wood  this  year, 
and  has  not  revoked  anyone’s  20- 
year  concessions  to  log.  There  have 
been  no  public  investigations  of 
plantation  owners.  Bizarrely,  too,  the 
fires  on  Suharto’s  rice  project  have 
not  been  identified  officially,  and  the 
daily  maps  of  “hot  spots"  issued  to 
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journalists  in  Jakarta  never  include 
any  in  the  area  designated  for  rice. 

The  short-term  ecological  effects 
of  the  fires  are  still  being  assessed 
but  m an  interim  report  the  World 
Wide  Fund  for  Nature  called  the 
1997  fires  a “global  catastrophe”. 

The  longer-term  effects  are  un- 
known. Were  this  a one-off  event, 
tiie  forests  and  the  species  would 
folly  recover.  But  the  Indonesian  en- 
vironment has  been  chronically  de- 
teriorating year  after  year  as  land 
has  been  cleared  and  the  seas  over- 
fished. making  it  harder  each  time 
for  nature  to  recover.  The  expected 
massive  run-off  of  fresh  water  and 
sediment  when  the  rains  finally 
come  may  further  damage  many 
coral  reefs  that  cannot  live  if  silted 
up,  and  also  mangrove  forests, 
which  are  intolerant  of  fresh  water. 
The  worst  news  is  that  the  fires 


and  drought  have  further  weakened 
the  natural  defences  of  forests.  With 
the  UN’s  World  Meteorological  Of- 
fice predicting  the  real  possibility  of 
another  drought  next  year,  the  fires 
could  be  far  worse  in  future. 

Up  in  the  highlands  of  Irian  Jaya, 
another  tragedy  is  unfolding.  The 
government  will  release  little  or  no 
Information,  but  missionaries  report 
that  isolated  tribes  in  the  mountain- 
ous interior  are  suffering  terribly  as 
the  drought  bites,  wild-fires  blaze 
out  of  control  and  smoke  hampers 
any  relief  effort 

"More  than  500  people  are 
thought  to  have  died  as  a direct  re- 
sult of  the  drought,"  saya  mission- 
ary airforce  pilot  Paul  Berkhert. 
One  more  month  of  this  and  we  are 
in  the  middle  of  a real  tragedy.  Peo- 
ple are  only  now  beginning  to  un- 
derstand the  emergency." 
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Black  soul  of  American  manhood 


LONDON  FILM  FESTIVAL 

Derek  Malcolm 

A FFUCTION,  says  writer 
/ 1 Paul  Schrader,  is  the  story  of 
/ 1 someone  trying  to  run  faster 
than  fate.  But  Nick  Nolte’s  perfor- 
mance as  an  alcoholic  lawman  who 
thinks  a hunting  accident  may  have 
been  murder  at  first  seems  Uke  an 
atmospheric  thriller  in  which  no  one 
runs  fast  and  the  mystery  looks  like 
taking  a long  time  to  unravel. 

But,  like  The  Sweet  Hereafter, 
this  is  a Russell  Banks  story,  and  so 
we  gradually  begin  to  suspect  it  is 
not  about  the  possible  murder,  but 
about  the  lawman's  personal  his- 
tory. Nolte’s  portrait  gives  the  im- 
pression that  here  is  a mao  weighed 
down  not  only  by  toothache  but  by  a 
past  he  can't  handle. 

Given  the  chance,  Nolte  always 
suggests  not  so  much  hidden  depths 
as  open  sores,  and  Schrader  — the 
writer  of  Taxi  Driver  and  Raging 
Bull  — la  an  expert  at  constructing 
dramatic  edifices  that  give  potent 
performers  every  opportunity. 

What  we  discover,  in  this  cold, 
enclosed  little  world,  la  that  the  law- 
man’s unsatisfactory  present  has 


Moore 
is  hell 


CINEMA 

Richard  Williams 


■ M MHEN  lieutenant  Jordan 
l#I M O'Neil  becomes  the  first 
W W woman  to  attempt  to 
qualify  for  membership  of  the 
United  States  Navy's  special 
operations  unit,  she  finds  herself 
surrounded  by  a bunch  of  crop- 
headed, dog-tagged  chaps  with 
tanned  musculature  ballooning 
out  of  their  cut-off  T-shirts  and 
rolled-up  shorts.  These  boys  ore 
into  uniforms  and  ritual 
humiliation.  Before  long,  there 
are  whispers  that  Lt  O'Neil  is 
gay,  but  to  the  audience  it’s 
obvious  that  the  smear  has  been 
misdirected.  Omaha  Beach? 

This  bunch  of  sailors  would  have 
trouble  taking  South  Beach. 
Assassinate  Castro?  They  could 
tell  you  the  way  to  Castro  Street. 

That's  enough  Jolly  homo- 
phobia. But  G1  Jane  doesn't 
exactly  encourage  a refinement 
of  the  critical  response.  Ridley 
Scott's  film  may  want  to  present 
Itself  as  a feminist  broadside, 
but  in  essence  it  exists  as 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a star 
vehicle  for  Demi  Moore,  who 
seems  to  believe  that  tile  best 
way  of  establishing  women's 
equality  is  to  prove  that  she  can 
sink  to  the  same  depths  as  men 
and  come  up  smelling  just  os 
bad. 

A humble  topographic  analyst 
in  naval  intelligence,  O'Neil 
establishes  her  credentials  by 
summoning  her  fretful  boyfriend 
back  Into  the  bath  with  a cheery 
cry  of  "Get  your  dick  back  In 
herel”  Putting  herself  forward 
for  die  training  programme,  she 
fs  sponsored  by  a Texas  senator 
(Anne  Bancroft)  who,  like  the 
rest  of  the  military-political  es- 
tablishment, has  reasons  for 
wanting  her  protegee  to  firil. 


been  caused  by  an  abusive  father 
whose  idea  of  manhood  is  power 
through  strength  and  the  Imposi- 
tion of  violence. 

The  film  is  told  through  a series 
of  flashbacks,  with  veteran  James 
Coburn  as  the  lawman’s  drunken 
and  threatening  father.  Coburn, 
who  has  been  known  to  stroll 
through  parts  relying  on  a well- 
honed  screen  persona  to  get  him 
paBt  ctichdd  lines,  gives  a terrifying 
portrait  of  a man  who  can  only  ex- 
press love  through  what  looks  very 
much  like  hate,  reducing  his  wife  to 
terror  and  his  sons  (Nolte  and  the 
equally  impressive  Willem  Dafoe) 
to  impotent  desperation. 

But  if  Affliction  is  a serious  study 
of  what  Schrader  calls  “tire  black 
soul  of  American  manhood”,  it  is  too 
well  made  and  far  too  well  acted  to 
grind  us  into  the  dust  emotionally. 
This  is  a powerful  and  thought-pro- 
voking film,  cast  in  the  form  of  a fa- 
miliar genre  but  easily  transcending 
it  it  is  one  of  the  few  American 
films  this  year  that  attempt  psycho- 
logical depth,  and  It  has  file  skill  to 
achieve  it 

With  the  exception  of  Michael 
Haneke's  terrifying  Funny  Games, 
no  film  has  arrived  at  the  festival 


with  a more  sensational  reputation 
than  Lynne  Stopkewich’s  Kissed,  a 
debut  from  Canada  which  dares  to 
make  its  female  protagonist  a 
necrophiliac.  Its  achievement  is  that 
it  succeeds  in  divesting  its  subject 
matter  of  any  real  sense  of  outrage. 

Molly  Parker  plays  the  young 
woman  in  question,  with  Natasha 
Morley  equally  good  as  her  12-year- 
old  seif,  performing  elaborate  burial 
rituals  for  the  animals  killed  by  her 
pet  cat.  When  she  grows  up,  the  rit- 
uals take  on  an  erotic  content  for  the 
lonely  small-town  girl,  and  she  begins 
work  in  a funeral  home.  For  her,  the 
dead  are  less  threatening  than  the 
living,  and  thus  more  desirable. 

Stopkewich’s  film  is  never  ex- 
ploitative and  is  more  sensuous  than 
openly  erotic.  It  has  both  style  and 
purpose  as  an  adaptation  of  a Bar- 
bara Gowdy  story  that,  once  again, 
seeks  to  redefine  the  sexuality  of 
women.  You  would  have  to  be  pretty 
tender  to  be  shocked  at  the  result 

Thinking  he  was  unlikely  to  get  a 
prize,  Shohei  Imamura  went  back  to 
japan  after  the  premiere  at  this 
year's  Cannes  festival  of  his  first 
film  for  seven  years,  lb  his  — and 
most  people's  — surprise,  The  Gel 
won  file  coveted  Palme  d’Or  jointly 


with  Abbas  Kirostami's  A Taste  Of 
Cherries.  This  made  him.  together 
with  the  Serbian  Einir  Kusturica. 
the  only  director  since  the  war  who 
has  won  Cannes  twice:  Imamura’s 
The  Ballad  Of  Nnrayania  was  suc- 
cessful in  1983.  But  neither  film  is 
as  outstanding  as  The  Insect 
Woman  and  Vengeance  Is  Mine. 

The  Eel  has  Koji  Yalcusho  as  an 
ordinary  man  in  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. He  has  killed  his  wife 
after  finding  her  in  flagrante , come 
out  of  prison  after  eight  years, 
bought  himself  a barber's  shop  in  a 
remote  village  and  is  about  to  settle 
down  with  his  pet  eel  for  company 
when  his  crime  catches  up  with  him. 

Having  saved  a woman  from  sui- 
cide, he  takes  her  in  as  an  assistant, 
and  the  lonely,  taciturn  man  begins 
to  live  again.  But  he's  recognised  as 
a killer,  extortionists  appear  and  his 
possible  liberation  from  introspec- 
tion seems  likely  to  be  abortive. 

Imamura  tells  his  tale,  taken  from 
a short  story  by  Akira  Yoshiinura 
called  Glistening  In  The  Dark,  in  a 
bold  mixture  of  styles  encompass- 
ing horror  (the  murder)  and  pas- 
sages near  to  farce,  while  at  other 
time9  this  seems  the  creation  of  a 
classically  trained  film-maker  work- 
ing out  for  himself  a quiet  psycho- 
logical drama.  Yakusho’s  under- 
stated, immaculate  performance 
gives  tire  film  Its  holding  centre. 


Cover  your  ears  . . . GI  Jane,  a demonstration  in  eonlc  warfare 


Switching  easily  Into  the  mode 
of  An  Officer  And  A Gentleman, 
the  story  shunts  the  candidate 
through  trial  by  insult, 
endurance  and  discomfort, 
during  which  many  of  her  male 
colleagues  fell  away.  O'Neil's 
reftisal  to  quit  gives  Moore  several 
chances  to  demonstrate  her 
unique  commitment  to  femi- 
nism. She  shaves  her  own  head, 
in  a sequence  shot  with  loving 
elaboration.  She  performs  one- 
handed  crossover  push-ups,  in  a 
variety  of  attractive  ifym-wear. 
She  trades  punches  and  kicks 
with  the  grandiosely  tided 
Master  Chief  John  Urgayie,  her 
training  officer. 

The  Master  Chief  presents  a 
precise  duplication  of  the  role 
played  In  An  Officer  And  A 
Gentleman  by  Lou  Gossett  Jr, 
who  exchanged  bloody  noses 
with  Richard  Gere  before  swap- 
ping status  and  touching  his 
forelock  to  his  former  pupil  at 
the  passing- out  ceremony.  Viggo 
Mortensen’s  Master  Chief  is  an 
Aryan  psychopath  whose  war- 


rior attitude  blends  standard- 
issue  sadism  with  a fondness  for 
quoting  die  verses  of  Lawrence 
and  Neruda  — although  never 
for  long  enough  to  challenge  the 
attention  span  of  the  average 
Demi  Moore  fen. 

After  overcoming  the  lesbian 
entrapment,  and  having  put  die 
devious  senator  from  Texas  back 
on  the  straight  and  narrow, 
O'Neil  finds  herself  Involved  in  a 
real  military  action  in  which  the 
trainees  are  detailed  to  help 
recover  a nuclear  derice  from 
the  Libyan  desert  Here  Scott 
and  his  screenwriters  want  it 
both  ways:  after  being  thrust  into 
a position  of  leadership,  the 
strong  woman  suddenly 
becomes  a damsel  in  distress, 
rescued  fry  a wretched  little  anti- 
climax. 

Moore  brings  to  the  parts 
worked-out,  built-up  physique 
and  a low,  rasping  voice.  The 
body  would  earn  points  with  the 
special  forces,  but  she'd  get 
nowhere  with  dial  voice.  For  this 
is  one  of  those  American  mili- 


tary films  that  thinks  wars  are 
won  by  the  people  who  can  shout 
the  loudest  Which  proves,  yet 
again,  their  failure  to  learn  the 
lesson  of  their  most  traumatic 
defeat. 

When  die  North  Vietnamese 
Army  came  ghosting  down  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  to  the  very 
gates  of  Saigon,  were  they  shout- 
ing at  the  tops  of  their  voices  to 
demonstrate  their  machismo? 
They  were  not.  They  knew  the 
value  of  silence  and  surprise, 
not  to  mention  blade  pyjamas. 
You  only  have  to  watch  Oliver 
Stone's  Platoon,  another  of  these 
Kleenex-in-the-eare  movies,  to 
understand  where  it  all  went 
wrong.  While  die  Americans 
were  unloading  their  angst  at 
maximum  volume,  they  couldn't 
hear  the  gooks  burrowing  away 
beneath  their  feet  GI  Jane 
suggests  that,  a quarter  of  a 
century  later,  similar  circum- 
stances would  produce  a similar 
result  If  General  Giap  ever  sees 
It,  he'll  laugh  his  little  rubber 
sandals  off. 


GUARDIAN  V/EBt, 
November  23 


The  guitar’s 
lucky  day 

MUSIC  * 

Adam  Sweeting 

THE  story  goes  that  PKo  4:  . 

Lucia  only  took  up  playing  ft* 't 
guitar  because  he  was  too  shy  to;' 
pursue  his  true  goal  of  becoming  i 
singer.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  gj 
tar's  lucky  day,  since  Paco  has  dev 
eloped  into  one  of  its  most  admired 
practitioners.  He  lias  made  classic^ 
recordings,  and  is  occasionally  pa- , 
suaded  to  form  a trio  with  jazzmeoj 
John  McLaughlin  and  Ai  di  Meola,  i 
but  his  soul  is  in  flamenco. 

Paco  is  celebrated  as  an  innovator, 
of  uuevo  flamenco,  a fusion 
which  embraces  influences  fra 
bossa  nova  to  rock.  But,  aaheajv. 
“you  grab  tradition  with  one  W 
and  with  the  other  you  scratch,  jn 
search.  You  can  go  anywhere.,  .to 
must  never  lose  the  root”. 

On  stage  at  London's  Bubka 
Hall,  the  50-year-old  maestro  prove  vt 
himself  an  equal  opportunities  I 
employer.  He  distributes  honour? 
evenly  among  his  septet,  giving  his 
musicians  and  dancer  Joaquin  Grib 
room  to  shine.  He  says  nothing,  bv 
occasionally  offers  the  hint  o<  i 
smile  when  one  of  hi9  trout* 
achieves  some  special  feat  of  n*» 
cal  acrobatics. 

But  the  way  he  sits  centre  stage.  , 
the  light  accentuating  the  severe 
contours  of  his  face  as  if  he  hid  I 
been  carved  out  of  an  AmkWa  I 
hillside,  leaves  no  doubt  that  Parol-  j 
the  dark  mastermind  of  everythin*  | 
around  him.  ! 

He  writes  all  the  material.  TV  1 
pieces  fall  under  a variety  of  styte.  j 
but  each  one  contrasts  dew  | 
ensemble  playing  against  skeknl  j 
percussion  interludes  and  assorted  | 
solo  escapades.  * 

“A  la  Perla  de  Cridlz",  for  em 
pie,  is  built  around  Jorge  Pardo* 
tense,  fluttering  flute  solos,  there* 
of  the  group  dropping  back  in  s# 
port  before  diving  back  in  as  if  to* 
liver  a verdict  on  the  soloist- 
"Cailn  dc  Aziicar"  is  arranged " 
just  three  players,  Paco  being  jo®° 
by  a second  guitar  and  bassist  Uf 
Ids  (iulnnrl  playing  something^ 
sembliug  n giant  lute.  The  trio » 
up  n vibrant,  chugging  rhythm 
bounced  lead  parts  between  to® 
selves. 

Aspiring  guitarists  ought  to 
quire  videos  of  Paco  and  pky 
In  slow  motion,  to  study  th**®? 
uses  his  thumb  to  generate®]?^ 
ful  driving  tone  on  the  lower*® 
but  alters  his  hand  position  to 
leash  blistering  flurries  of  note* 
the  higher  registers. 

Paco’s  performance  also  ,*9™*. 
useful  introduction  to  the 
of  flamenco,  which  bears  j 
semblance  to  the  tarts-and-WJ^  x 
floorshows  on  the  Costa  dgW-J j 
user-friendly  as  his 
are.  they  suggest  something 
violence  and  unforgiving^®88 

Those  qualities  tn * J|i;: 

pressed  In  the  singing  pfDW.  ^ 
a star  in  his  own  right  In  SpM;. 
haps  that's  why  Paco 


In  "Rfo  Ahcho",  wgnul 
performance  grew  IncreasjW^O 
rowing  w he  mbved  froj^v 
cholic  moans  to  shocking 
yells.  The  large 

In  the  audience  roared  Jr 
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Nice  and  queasy 


THEATRE 

Michael  Bllllngton 

DRAMA.  Dance.  Music. 
Painting.  Can  they  no 
longer  be  separated?  Are  wc 
living  at  a time  when  they  are  merg- 
ing into  one  aesthetic  experience?  If 
so.  does  it  matter?  These  are  the 
questions  raised  by  Robert  Wilson’s 
fa  Maladie  de  la  Mort  his  idio- 
syncratic version  of  a Marguerite 
Duras  text.  Performed  by  Michel 
Piccoli  and  Lucinda  Childs,  the  play 
packed  out  London’s  Peacock 
Theatre  as  part  of  the  French 
Theatre  Season. 

Duns's  brief  prose-poem,  first 
published  in  1982,  is  a haunting 
>iiuiy  of  the  unbridgeable  distance 
between  men  and  women  (“Men  are 
homosexuals,"  Duras  said  in  a taler 
interview,  meaning  that  their  pri- 
mary. heartfelt  relationships  are  al- 
ways with  other  men).  In  her  story  a 
man  pays  a woman  to  spend  several 
nights  with  him.  They  have  enthusi- 
astic sex,  graphically  described,  but 
he  never  penetrates  her  soul. 
Emotional  strangers,  they  go  their 
separate  ways.  The  man,  briefly  oc- 
cupied by  the  memory  of  the  affair, 
realises  he  has  experienced  love  in 
llio  only  way  possible  for  him,  “los- 
ing it  before  it  happened". 

Heavy  stuff  — a reflection  not 
M of  the  French  idea  of  love  as 
fcwwr  a fteiuc  but  of  the  notion  that 
"c  are  all  permanently  trapped 
inside  our  own  skins.  But  Texan- 
born  Wilson,  a theatrical  innovator 
'•'ho  is  revered  throughout  Europe, 
tots  it  with  surprising  lightness, 
'•'hat  we  get  is  a ravishing  display 
light,  sound  and  movement. 
Wlidher  it  expresses  Durns's  text  is 
another  matter. 

Wilson,  who  designs  ns  well  as  cli- 
*vts,  paints  beautiful  pictures.  The 
of  time  — his  abiding 
theme  — is  denoted  by  constantly 
Uniting  perspectives:  a window  (hat 
°Pras  on  to  sea  and  sky  niters  its  po- 
for  each  of  the  seven  scenes, 
"ilson  also  uses  the  performers’ 
bodies  like  a mixture  of  sculptor 
and  choreographer.  Piccoli,  dad  in 
Priestly  black,  starts  as  a tall,  erect 
"Sure  who  (lives,  Tails  and  fre- 
fluenuyadopts  what  Lady  Bracknell 
a "semi-recumbent  posture"  as 
.intimacies  of  sex  progress.  Lu- 
anda Childs,  an  icon  of  progressive 
■■riiertcan  dance,  sports  a silvery 


wig  that  makes  her  look  like  Arlelty 
in  the  mime  scenes  from  Lea  En- 
fants  du  Paradis  and  wears  n long, 
trailing  white  gown  that  wraps 
around  her  like  a winding  sheet 
Freeze  the  action  at  any  moment 
and  you  have  a stunning  picture,  not 
least  when  Piccoli  and  Childs  are 
seen  in  ghostly  silhouette  against 
the  background  of  a white  cyclo- 
rama. 

I enjoyed  the  show,  it  is  refined, 
elegant,  even  fanny.  But  although 
Wilson  conveys  the  ultimate  isola- 
tion of  the  two  figures,  something 
vital  in  the  original  goes  missing.  In 
Duras,  not  only  is  the  whole  experi- 
ence described  through  the  man’s 
eyes,  but  the  spiritual  sadness  is 
also  counterpoised  by  an  astonish- 
ing physical  realism.  (“You  notice." 
runs  Barbara  Bray's  translation, 
"that  under  your  caresses  the  lips  of 
her  sex  are  swelling  up  and  that 
from  their  smoothness  comes  a hot 
sticky  liquid.")  I'm  not  asking  for  lit- 
eral illustration,  but  Wilson’s  style 
has  a chaste  refinement  that  turns 
Duras’s  earthiness  into  something 
formally  aesthetic. 

Wilson's  work  also  raises  that 
much  bigger  question:  are  the  old 
categories  breaking  down?  He  him- 
self has  said,  “All  of  my  works  arc 
operas  in  the  Latin  sense  of  the 
word,  meaning  opus."  They  em- 
brace light,  sound,  music  and  move- 
ment rs  well  as  language.  They  are 
immensely  stylish  and  clearly  (!«•- 
rive  from  a powerful  visual  imagina- 
tion: as  one  of  his  colleagues 
remarked  at  the  Peacock,  "Bub  has 
to  see  something  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  it."  For  me  he  is  a rare 
and  genuine  Inlc-m  but  a dubious 
role-model. 

Theatre  has  always  been  a collab- 
orative art.  But  although  il  is 
unfashionable  to  say  so,  l wonder 
whether  we  shouldn’t  resurrect  the 
idea  of  integrity  of  form.  We  seem  to 
live  in  a melting-pot  age  of  dance- 
drama.  live  art,  visual  theatre.  1 
don’t  deny  it  can  produce  intriguing 
results.  Bui  I also  see  the  danger  of 
living  in  a hyphenated  age  when 
everything  is  merged  in  some  kind 
of  woolly  combination.  My  hunch  is 
that  we  are  becoming  preoccupied 
more  by  how  a work  of  ai  l is  made 
rather  than  by  what  il  is  actually  say- 
ing. Robert  Wilson’s  new  work  is 
riveting  to  watch,  but  under  its  be- 
guiling surface  I detect  a whiff  of  La 
Maladie  de  I’ Art, 


First  family  of  Albert  Square 


Revision 

Ngncy  Banks-Smlth 

do  you  do?  Who  are 
' 'Wa5"’ asked  the  Queen, 
{Tiootuig  the  cast  of  EastEnders  a 
JJJPle  of  weeks  ago.  As  this  can- 
22  woman  explained,  she  did 

the  ^Ich  ®0ap8,  They  were  on  at 
^ wrong  time. 

J.0U  ka/  your  attention  away 
2 «Il0l8te  ^ Velcro  from  , 

7 tn  1 ^ ™ e always  does  at  . 
lor  «,Pm‘  could  tape  them  — 

w.  more  precisely,  she  couldn't 

'lhatT  once  rePorted  saying 
■ AndJl6  WaS  always  glad  when' 
wasn*  home  because  he 

:^r*H„couIdpro- 

her  in  the  ATS  dur- 


Fatal  attraction  . . . Javier  de  Frutos  (right)  with  Jamie  Watton  photc 

The  terhble  truth  about  love 


PHOTOGRAPH  MARTIN  GODWIN 


DANCE 

Judith  Mackrgti 1 

/7"S  a mystery  bow  some  [Re- 
formers get  a buzz  about  them. 
List  year  Javier  <le  Frutos  was 
playing  one-night  stands  to  a small 
ami  loyal  public  — mostly  coterie 
dance  fans  and  gays.  This  year  tick- 
ets for  his  performances  in  Dance 
Umbrella  sold  out  three  weeks  in 
advance  and  the  phones  teiven't 
sto|i|N*d  ringing  fur  returns.  Dl- 
l'ruins  I i«is  gained  some  notoriety 
because  lie  often  chooses  to  (lance 
naked.  But  a bare  willy  doesn't 
attract  the  size-  of  crowd  seen  at 
tandim’s  The  Place,  and  De  ItiiIoh 
doesn't  employ  anyone  to  orclies- 
I rale  bis  publicity. 

So  the  puzzle  remains.  Why  lias 
lie  suddenly  become  the  festival's 
hottest  event?  And  how  (lid  his  new 
audience  manage  to  get  their  timing 
so  right?  De  Frulos’s  new  show, 
Grass,  turns  out  to  be  by  far  the 
finest  he’s  ever  created. 

Grass  is  a trio  for  two  men  and  a 
woman,  set  to  extracts  from  Puc- 
cini’s Madam  Butterfly.  Taped  opera 
in  dance  is  generally  tacky  — die 
music  sounds  bad  and  is  usually  a 
cue  for  some  instant  unearned  emo- 


ln  the  audience  me  AiSdur- 

ITiere  was  mort  going  °h  op  ••  |K ; war.  The  Royal  Family  ar- 
mere  entertalhment  ' . . . : jjSf' LI. — ■ **  she  stood  beside  her 


truck,  the  bonnet  up,  Princess 
Margaret  peered  into  the  engine 
and  asked,  “\yhafa  that?”  “Shut 
upl”  said  Princess  Elizabeth. 

Fifty  years  of  being  dragged 
around  factories  has  done  little 
to  redress  this. 

Obviously  I have  a loyal  duty 
to  her  and  all  of  you  who,  reck; 
less  of  whether  you  are  getting'  ■ 
up  my  nose  dr  not,  write,  “Of  |t 
course  i don*t  have  a television  , 
but.,  • .*! Right.  \VbU,  then.  Soaps,! 
i The  reigning  faraljy  In 
EastEndert,  ma’am,  are  the 
9Uls.  The  Bills,  who  are  potto 
! Ire  confused  with  The  Bill,  are  . 

' related  to  everyone  else  in 
Albert  Square  the  way  all  dukes 
art  related  to,  all  other  dukes. 
IfaiBUl  has  gone  feji  Italy, to  try  to, 
find  Ills  children.  ..  i 

| Ian,  despite  his  jack  of  Inches 
and  charisma,  mpT^ed  the'  • 
bUndtpgiy  blonde  and  widely  ' 
available  Cindy.  Spurning  Ian 


Grant,  Phil  and  a,  woman  in'  a 

fiat  . PHGTOMONTWjiEt  LE  OOUIXW^J. 

and  his  fish-and-chip  empire, 
Cindy  has  rup  away  to  Italy  witji  . 
their  two  sops,  where  she  has 
struck  up  a warm  friendship  , 

' with  $ man  of  Mediterranean, 
j appearance.  \ 

. i Ail  ttyfa  wjU  seem  an  implausi- 
ble scenario  to  ypp,  ma'am,  but , , 

; iFs  how  peopje  live  in  tjie  Edsr  ( , 
1 End  (straight  down  The  Mali  and 
keep  going  past  Co  lifts). 


tion.  But  De  Frutos  genuinely  hon- 
ours Puccini's  opera  — not  by  at- 
tempting to  retell  il  but  by  digging 
into  (he  pain  that  lies  at  Us  heart 

Musically  l lie  show  opens  with 
Butterfly’s  avia  as  she  awaits  Pinker- 
ton's return;  to  il.  De  Frutos  (Unices 
a soli i uf  yeanling  and  seduction 
lluil  is  as  desperate  as  It  is  beautiful. 

He  is  by  turns  a delicately  sinu- 
ous Arabic  dancer  and  a tragic  Swan 
Queen,  but  the  object  of  his  desire 
(Jamie  Walton)  remains  unseeing 
and  unmoved.  Finally  De  Frutos 
wraps  Wnttmi’s  arms  around  him- 
self in  a parody  of  an  embrace  and 
his  look  of  naked  hunger  captures 
Itenrtbrenkiugly  tile  raw  nerves  that 
jangle  so  hopefully  within  the  music 
land  specifically  in  Marin  C alias’s 
voice  in  (his  recording) . 

Through  all  this,  Pnry  Naderi  re- 
mains the  watchful  outsider,  moving 
round  them  in  anxious  little  9pasms. 
but  in  the  next  section  site  joins  the 
men  in  n witty  trio.  The  choreo- 
graphic surface  is  a light  tissue  of 
elegantly  inventive  steps,  but  the 
underlying  dynamics  are  treach- 
erous. Dc  Frutos  shows  how  enslly 
friendship  can  be  ousted  by  passion, 
and  Naderi  is  thrust  aside  as  he 
hones  into  Watton,  kissing  him  with 
the  blind  hunger  of  a vampire. 


Normally  I'd  hesitate  to  re- 
commend EastEnders  to  you,  as 
It  has  a very  low  chuckle  quo- 
tient. Puzzlingfy  low,  as  your  typ- 
ical cockney  1b  well  known  for  , 
his  chirptness.  1 know  the  Royal 
Family  eqjoy  a good,  plain  joke. 
As  your  Great  Aunt  Maud  once 
said  to  Cecil  Beaton,  "We  roared 
and  we  roared  and  we  roared  t" 

, and  tiie  willowy  photographer  ; 
bent  like  a croquet  hoop  before 
the  blast  of  her  laughter. 

This  week  things  have  glori- 
, ously  improved.  Phil  ’a’  Grant, 
either  of  whom  could  normally 
be  mistaken  for  something  lop- 
ing Into  a Canadian  forest,  have, 
amazingly  diversified  into  the 
broker’s  men  in  Babes  In  The 
. Wood,  If  thfe  double  apt  Is  not 
deluded  with  pap  to,  offers, . i 
there *8  no  justice  in  this  world- 
. , With,  the  .sun  bouncing  blind- 
, ihgfy  off  their  polished  skulls 
and  thelt  knuckles  grazing  the 
ten-asto,  they  have  arrived  in 
. Italy  ("Spetika  da  English!?*)  to 
help  Ian.  . 


By  itself  this  first  half  is  a scarify 
accurate  evocation  of  the  cruelly 
and  neediness  of  low.  Dc  FrulOh 
te  lls  his  story  with  recklessly  ex- 
plicit gestures,  ns  well  as  using  the 
rhythms  and  pressure  ut  pure  dance 
to  sustain  liis  drama,  and  all  ilm-i- 
dancers  perform  with  an  extraordi- 
nary diii-cl ni-ss  ami  null i*  nil y.  Ful 
love  can  destroy  much  more,  ami  in 
tiie  second  half  tile  two  men  appear 

nuked,  with  dried  I daubed 

round  titoir  months  and  anuses, 
looking  as  if  they’ve  screwed  them 
selves  close  to  death. 

Their  dunce  together  is  flayed, 
(■ii'iiientijig,  often  hateful  In  watch, 
and  De  Frutos  takes  a huge  risk. 
But  lie  seems  driven  to  show  just 
how  batl  love  can  feel  — to  remind 
us  how  much  Butterfly  suffers 
when  she  kills  herself  In  his  own 
parallel  scenario,  De  Frutos  is  dri- 
ven lo  kill  his  lover  in  order  (o  rid 
himself  of  his  own  obsession. 

The  scene  is  deliberately  brutal, 
but  it's  also  one  of  the  most 
unsullied  iwrlrayals  of  passion  I 
have  seen.  It  reveals  Hint  De  Frutos 
is  developing  way  beyond  (lie 
charming  and  charismatic  per- 
former we’ve  always  known,  Into  an 
an  artist  of  real  profundity  and 
power. 


By  a aort  of  natural  attraction, 
they  immediately  gravitate  to  a 
punch-up  with  the  locals 
("Which  one  do  you  want?"  “The 
Uttle  one,")  As  Grant  said,  when 
he  regained  consciousness  In 
: the  nick,  it  made  a nice  change 
I from  home.  This  was  not  alto- 
gether true.  It  was  exactly  like  . 

; home.  Grant;  as  Phil  pointed 
out,  has  the  IQ  of  a banana. 

Ian,  supple  qs  a moist  ginger- 
snap,  was  retying  on  devious 
finagling  to  deceive  Cindy,  but 
that  is  not  Phil  ’ti’  Grant’s  style. 
■There's  no  guarantee  she.vri  11 
see  usi.”  ‘Then  !we'll  kick  the 
door  In,”  This  simple  ploy 
proves  remarkably  successful,' 1 
Phil  ’n’  Grant  sinatcb  the  chil- 
dren and  make  their  escape, 

. pnly  slightly  delayed  when  they 
try  to  find  the  airport.by  follow; . 
ing  the  planes.  “What  If  they're 
taking  oft1  and  we  land  .up  to  ; 

. Switzerland?*'  **We  find  the.qnep 
that  are  landing  *erq."  “Are  ypu , 
sure  we're  related?'*  Exeunt  all, 

I pursued  by  Cindy. 
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AS  NOVEMBER  rain  sweeps 
over  Northumbria,  the 
former  of  Deadwater  Farm 
peers  down  the  wet,  misty  valley, 
rubs  his  hands  together  and  says, 
“Aye”.  This  simple  expression,  part 
rueful  sigh,  part  note  of  affirmation, 
speaks  volumes  of  this  landscape 
where  the  Cheviot  hills  of  the  Scot- 
tish Borders  meet  the  Cumbrian 
tells,  30  miles  north  of  Hadrian’s 
Wall  which  separated  England  from 
Scotland  In  Roman  times.  In  the  pale 
winter  light  the  landscape  looks  like 
the  northern  forests  of  Scandinavia 
or  North  America,  but  it's  a fake. 
The  60,000  hectares  of  Keilder  for- 
est Is  die  largest  forestry  plantation 
in  England. 

The  land  was  acquired  by  die 
Forestry  Commission  from  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  In  lieu  of 
death  duties  in  1924.  The  hills  were 
then  characterised  by  “motimla 
prairies",  great  expanses  of  moun- 
tain grasslands  grazed  by  sheep  and 
heather  moorland  used  for  grouse 
shooting.  The  planting  of  sitka 
spruce  began  in  the  twenties  but  ac- 
celerated after  the  second  world  war 
to  provide  s strategic  timber  reserve. 

Sitka  spruce,  Picea  sitdiemis,  has 
a fairly  limited  range  of  distribution 
in  the  wild  and  extends  from 
Alaska’s  Kodiftc  Island  to  Mendo- 
cino County.  California,  in  a narrow 
strip  along  the  Pacific  coast.  Sitka 
spruce  became  the  boon  of  British 
foresters  because  of  its  adaptability 
to  our  cool,  damp  conditions  and  its 
phenomenally  rapid  growth.  From 
V be  1920s  onwards,  sitka  was 
planted  by  die  hundred  million  to 
become  the  main  plantation  forest 
tree  in  much  of  Britain.  Hills  be- 
came dense,  dark  plantations. 

In  recent  years  the  battle  be- 
tween traditional  foresters  and  con- 
servationists has  begun  to  swing  in 
favour  of  a more  diverse  forest  man- 
aged for  many  purposes  other  than 
crop  production.  At  Keilder  forest, 
where  roaming  is  encouraged,  for- 
est management  balances  leisure 
activities  and  nature  conservation 


rr 


against  the  need  to  produce  toilet 
paper  and  other  timber  products. 

The  forest  is  being  restructured 
to  produce  a variety  of  habitats.  In 
the  10,000  hectares  of  unplanted 
land  are  some  of  Britain's  rarest 
habitats,  the  Border  Mires:  a variety 
of  upland  bogs  containing  rare  and 
endangered  species  such  as  north- 
ern spike  rush  and  northern  eggar 
moth.  Streamsldes  are  being  left  to 
regenerate  naturally,  and  large  areas 
of  native  broadleaved  trees  are  grad- 
ually replacing  the  wall-to-wall  sitka 
spruce  slums  in  some  areas.  More 
scots  pine  is  planted  to  benefit  red 
squirrels  — Keilder  is  one  of  their 
last  strongholds  in  England.  This  di- 
versity has  encouraged  wildlife,  and 
a dramatic  increase  in  raptors  such 
| ashen  harriers,  goshawks  and  tawny 


ILLUSTRATION'  BARRY  LARKING 

owls  bears  witness  to  the  thriving 
populations  of  prey  species. 

TTie  hills  around  Keilder  were 
once  a lawless  frontier  with  a land- 
scape to  match.  Before  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  ancestors  covered 
them  with  sheep  and  grouse,  they 
were  wild  lands  of  birch  wood,  mire 
and  moorland.  The  fragments  that 
remain  and  the  clues  left  in  peat  de- 
posits are  the  keys  to  understanding 
what  kind  of  forest  might  emerge  in 
the  future.  Although  sitka  spruce 
will  remain  the  dominant  crop,  grad- 
ually the  ancient  forest  is  beginning 
to  reassert  itself  This  cold,  wet, 
windswept  place  is  also  a frontier 
where  the  wild  struggles  against  the 
need  for  profits:  a struggle  that 
these  hills  have  known  for  cen- 
turies, "Aye". 


CheSS  Leonard  Barden 


BRITAIN’S  low-cost  master  > 

tournaments  in  the  past  two 
years  have  proved  fine  value  for 
money  and  are  developing  a 
whole  new  generation  of  young 
talents. 

Last  month’s  all-play-alls  at 
University  College  School, 
Hampstead,  north  London, 
were  organised  by  Adam  Raoof 
with  the  help  of  the  BCF's  Inter- 
national director  David 
Sedgwick,  and  produced  a 
record  GM  norm,  an  IM  title, 
and  more  evidence  of  13-year- 
old  Luke  McShaue’a  promise. 

Jonathan  Rowson,  aged  20, 
won,  and  thereby  became  the 
youngest  Scot  to  score  a grand- 
master result.  The  Oxford  eco- 
nomics student,  silver  medallist 
In  the  European  junior,  beat 
McShane  when  both  needed 
1 H/2  for  the  norm,  but  the 
schoolboy  finished  joint  second 
and  hi9  Fide  world  rating  is  now 
close  to  2500,  GM  standard. 

Luke  plays  in  next  month's 
Hastings  Premier,  a year 
younger  than  Nigel  Short's 
debut  in  this  famous  event. 

GMs  at  Hastings  seeking  a weak 
spot  in  MeShane's  game  niny 
home  In  on  hla  predictable 
repertoire  on  the  white  side  of 
the  Sicilian,  aa  the  well-primed 
Rowson  did  In  the  Hampstead 
decider. 

McShane  v Rowson 

1 e4  c5  2 Nf3  d6  3 d4  NIB  4 
Nc3  cxd4  5 Nxd4  Nc6  6 Bc3  cG 
7 f3  Be7  8 Qd2  0-0  9 0-0-0  aG 
10  g4  Nxd4  11  Bxd4  h5  1 2 U4 
Bb7  13  g5  Nd7  14  Kbl  Rcfi  15 
Qg2?I  Kasparov  won  twice  as  Black 
in  this  line  last  year,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent game  Black’9  attack  also 
proves  faster.  15  a3  is  better  here  lo 
stop  Black's  reply. 

b4  16  Ne2  Qc7  17  Ncl  Ne5! 
The  N looks  a target  for  While's  ad- 
vancing pawns,  but  will  expose 
weaknesses  at  c2  and  111.  18f4 
NgS  19  Be3  d6  20  Qf2  tlxc4  21 
It5  Nxf4!  22  Bxf4  e3  23  Qli2 
e2!  Regaining  material,  and 


I Firework  (7,4) 

9 Force,  compel  (9) 

10  Draw — an  item 
of  neckwear  (3) 

II  Japanese  fish 
dish,  cold  (6) 

13  Publicity  material 
(7) 

14  In  good  health 
(6) 

15  Large  prawns  (6) 
18  Site  of  massacre 

of  the 

Macdonalds  (7) 

20  Leas  (5) 

21  GoaJ  — point  (3) 

22  FOr  that  reason 

(9) 

24  Centrally  placed 

(2 


Down 

2 Vhse  for  ashes 

O) 

3 One  who  loves 
h(s  country  (7) 

4 Almost  (6) 

6 MIHtary  officers 
holding  power  (5) 

6 Those  In  charge 
of  cows  (9) 


7 Fools  around 
(4,3,4) 

8 London  borough 
(ID 

12  Political  leader 

0) 

16  Entrust  — praise 

m 

17  Save  (6) 

19  Capture  (5) 

23  Lubricating  liquid 

(3) 


Last  week’s  solution 


□QEjiiQiiDaaaaHQ 

□ Q □ Q □ □ Q 

sEuaacio  oaana 
a □ □ e a a 
aaaa  aaanaaoa 
lei  a a □ d a 
laaQDao  HEatnaci 

□ a e a n a 
aci^oaana  anna 

Q □ B B 0 O 

□nana  Qaanaas 

Q fl  a D CM3  E 
IHQQfaQHaQDaDQQ 


disorganising  White's  array,  24 
Bxe2  Qxc2+  25  Kal  Bxhl  24 
Qxlil  Q151  The  key,  foreseen  fo 
moves  earlier,  which  stops'Whk 
consolidating. 

27  Nd3Rfd8  28Qb7Bxg5 
29  Bc7  29  Bxg5  holds  out  longer 
Qd51  30  Qb6  Rd7  31  Bg3Qg2 
32  BI2  Qe4  Uxd3l  33  Bxd3QQU 
Bc2  Qxd  1+  is  a quicker  win.  33 
Rel  Rxd3  34  Bxd3  Qxd3  35 
Qxb4  Qd2  36  Resigns. 

• Rotary  International  li 
again  sponsoring  the  UKScfaock 
Challenge,  in  which  more  thm 
24,000  children  played  last 
year.  Early  rounds  can  benubj 
teachers  or  parents  with  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  the  game,  and 
lead  on  to  area  and  national 
finals.  Every  school  In  Britain 
has  been  invited  to  take  pail 

For  more  details,  call  (+44) 
(0)181-397  1826  or  write  to 
7 Blllockby  Close,  Chesslngton, 
I Surrey  KT9  2ED. 

No  2499 
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3 1 4 i 

2 1 1 

1 11  & I ! 

fl  b c d e f 9 h : 

White  mates  in  two  moves, 
against  any  defence  (by  J 
Warton,  1 926).  This  baffled 
many  experts  at  a British 
Rapidpluy  Championship  due  to 
White’s  variety  of  choice. 

No  2498:  1 g4!  Nxg4  2 Nxfi4  , 
Iixg4  3 li5  wins  a rook,  so  Staff  , j 
must  piny  1 . . . 15  2 g5l  when 
the  rook  is  imprisoned  and  Qc* 
Rn8,  QbB,  nml  Rcc8  Is  a Winn** 
attack. 


Quick  crossword  no.  393  I Bridge  Zia  Mahmood 


THE  quarter-finals  of  the  World 
Championships  In  the  lovely  set- 


/ Championships  In  the  lovely  set- 
ting of  Hammamet  in  Tunisia  pro- 
duced the  most  exciting  day's  play 
in  bridge  history. 

When  the  final  16  deals  began, 
the  margin  in  no  fewer  than  five  of 
the  eight  matches  (four  in  the  Open 
championships,  four  In  the  Ladies) 
was  a tingle-figure  number  of  IMPs. 
Norway,  who  had  been  a long  way 
behind  the  European  champions 
Italy  at  the  halfway  stage,  produced 
a magnificent  comeback  to  win  by 
12  IMPs, 

In  the  match  between  France 
(the  Olympic  Open  champions)  and 
Poland,  the  lead  changed  hands  no 
fewer  than  nine  times  before  the 
French  pulled  away  at  the  end.  The 
US  ladies  team,  the  current  Olympic 
champions,  overcame  a deficit  of 
51  IMPs  at  half-time  to  defeat 
Canada  by  lust  two. 

My  own  team  was  locked  in  a fas- 
cinating struggle  with  China,  who 
had  played  superbly  and  been  the 
. most  polite  and  charming  oppo- 
nents I have  encountered  at  this 
level  of  the  game.  Though  we  even- 
tually prevailed  and  advanced  to  file 
semi-final,  it  was  one  of  the  tough- 
est matches  In  which  t have  ever 
been  Involved. 


West 

North 

East 

li 

Soloway 

Wang 

1¥ 

Pass 

Pass 

34 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  what  wc 
were  up  against,  look  at  this  defen- 
sive problem  faced  by  the  Chinese 
East-West  pair.  First  of  all,  you  have 
to  select  an  opening  lead  when  your 
hand  at  favourable  vulnerability  is: 

*QJ  ¥976  ♦K9864  *1083 

and  the  bidding  is: 

South  West  North  East 
Deutsch  Ii  Soloway  Wang 


Qrhan  Pamuk . . . ’radical  reader1 


PHOTOGRAPH  GRAHAM  TURNER 


Satire  is  sacred 


West 

* QJ 

¥ 976 

* K9864 

* 1083 


North 
4 10653 
¥ AKQJ2 

♦ Q 

*K54 


East 

*A2 

¥1053  1 
♦ 1075  '; 
*AQ9»,l 


With  hearts  and  spades  likely  to 
be  breaking  favourably  for  the  oppo- 
nents, there  is  a case  for  attacking 
with  a diamond.  But  that  would  not 
have  succeeded  in  this  case,  as  you 
can  Bee  from  the  foil  deal  shown 
above  right 

Ii  for  China  found  the  only  lead 
to  give  the  defence  a chance  — he 
started  with  the  three  of  clubs.  In 
the  blink  of  an  eye,  East  won  with' 
the  queen,  cashed  the  ace  and  fed  a 
third  round  of  the  suit  Seymoq 
.Deutsch  won  with  dummy's  king 
' and  led  a spade,  but  East  made  no 
J mistake..  He  went  up  with  the  nce 
(and  played  a fourth  round  of  clubs,' 


South  , I 

♦ K9874 

¥84  - ‘ 

♦ AJ32  ..  • : 

♦ J6  j 

promoting  a second 

his  partner  and  defeating  “ • 

^At  the  other  table,. 
was  identical  and  the 
West  also  found  a club  Iejw>  _ 
ing  the  eight  East  won  Wjjji 
and  cashed  the  ace,  on  wng’g 
followed  with  the  three  arij 
begun  with  a dolibleton.  ^ 
porarily  deceived 
tended  him  to  be,  cbnunip^  . 

third  round  of  clubs.  ^ 

' fence  was  able  b? 
trump  promotion  ab 
had  contrived,  so  the  co.W^  ^ 
one  down  In  this  rown 
1 another  flat  board! 


Orhan  Pamuk,  Turkey's  I 

i bast-selling  author,  talks  | 

toMayaJaggl  j 

tlMREAD  a book  one  day  and  I 
my  whole  life  was  | 
| m changed",  begins  The  New 
life,  by  Turkish  literary  sensation  1 
Orhan  Pamuk.  The  novel's  20-year-  J 
old  narrator  becomes  obsessed  and 
transformed  by  a book  whose  con- 
tents are  never  revealed.  When  the 
novel  came  out  in  Turkey,  readers 
rang  Pamuk's  publishers  to  ask  die 
title  of  the  miraculous  work  that 
tf>uld  change  their  lives. 

The  author  of  the  fastest-selling 
book  in  Turkish  history  is  amused 
by  this  irony  over  a novel  that  is  it- 
self about  reading.  He  also  con- 
fesses to  a sense  of  guilt.  Published 
in  Turkish  three  years  ago,  Tire 
New  life  has  sold  200,000  copies  — 
a record  in  a country  which  “lacks  a 
reading  tradition".  Inspired  to  some 
extent  by  Dante's  La  Vita  Nuova,  it 
attracts  not  only  "die  intellectual. 
v*°  TOds  it  in  the  way  an  interna- 
tional readership  would",  but  "a 
Grange,  cult  reader,  who  wants  to 
^ what  is  this  book,  and  has  ex- 
stations  that  a new  life  will  be  re- 
’realcd  in  it”. 

Ptinuk,  aged  45,  in  London  to 
aunch  the  translation,  says:  “I’ve  al- 
ffays  had  this  naive  — sometimes 
^gry  — render  in  Turkey,  and  had 
» sense  of  guilt  for  being  post  mod- 
°,r  obscure,  and  not  satisfying 
“tem  in  the  way  they  wanted  to  be 
satisfied,  Yet  my  book  is  not  a map 
instructs  about  the  world,  but 
Experience  in  itself." 
a'nce  Pamuk  won  acclaim 
he  has  drawn  comparisons 
th  Kafka,  Catvino,  Kundera,  Eco, 
Garcia  M&rquez  and 
trough  to  him  this  is  as 
satisfactory  as  ‘'describing  a new 
T,  ,M  somewhere  between  a 
Md  an  orange*1.  The  White 
-rrj  0985)  was  an  East-West  dop- 
novel  set  in  17th  century 
' fin  • 1 while  his  metaphysical 

\ fit  Sa  B>ck  Book  0990), 
m.J1  *0^  100,000  copies  in 

anH  ey*J'raw'cd  shifting  personal 
^entities,  reflecting 
;j  oantry  8 liinJnal  status, 

AnhSr  5®*“  Tlie  New  Life  in 
adwSi  ® bout  of  jet-lag- 
W nal  In30mnJa  (Oliver  Sacks  In 
'niin  if  r?om  suggested  a sleeping 
^werib^a  Its  student  hero 
wmi^obiogtaphlcaL”,  Like.the 
pj^Tpaman  (who  usd  tlie, 
I ?.rPhan  Panic),  Pamuk 

lifeE.  architecture  at  Istanbul 
University,  and  after 
Ko Sr  °"f to  'vrito  (“A  screw  was 
lived  with' his  di- 


vorced mother  while  trying  in  vain 
for  eight  years  to  find  a publisher. 

*1  was  a real  radical  reader,  ex- 
pecting books  to  open  up  a new 
world.  But,  distancing  myself  from 
my  hero,  I was  also  a cautious, 
ironic  reader;  in  that  sense  I don’t 
have  radical  ideas  or  expectations  of 
a millennium.  If  I were  exposed  to 
any  book  as  much  as  my  hero,  I'd 
find  an  antidote,  which  makes  me  a 
rare  thing,"  he  laughs,  “a  liberal  in 
the  Middle  East”. 

Other  obsessive  readers  suffer 
broken  lives,  or  risk  being  killed. 
“All  my  friends  burned  their  fin- 
gers, even  destroyed  their  lives,  ex- 
acting that  much  from  books,” 
says  Pamuk.  Though  most  of  his 
peers  from  a secular,  middle-class 
background  were  radical  leftists,  he 
says  his  critique  applies  as  much  lo 
fundamentalists,  to  fiction  as  much 
as  political  tracts  — sacred  texts 
both  secular  and  religious. 

In  the  story’s  hilarious  satire,  an 
Islamic  doctor  wages  an  “all-out 
battle  against  printed  matter”,  see- 
ing books  as  part  of  the  Western 
conspiracy  “erasing  our  collective 
memory". 

Pamuk,  who  says  he  was  the  firat 
defender  of  The  Satanic  Verses  In 
any  Muslim  country,  concedes  that 
Lite  Salman  Rushdie  affair  may  have 
influenced  tlie  novel  ''uncon- 
sciously'1. But  he  adds:  "In  my  part 
of  die  world,  there  are  so  many 
Rushdie-Hke  cases.  The  Turkish 
state  is  one  of  the  greatest  violators 
of  freedom  of  expression,  compara- 
ble to  Nigeria  or  China.” 

Pamuk,  who  has,  been  outspoken 
on  human  rights  in  Turkey,  particu- 
larly on  behalf  of  tire  Kurds,  never- 
theless balks  at  a .simple  political 
reading  of  his  novel.  As  for  censor- 
ship’s possible  constraints;  'It’s  not 
like  Soviet  Russia;  you  don’t  have  to 
use  allegories.  You  can't  criticise  the 
Turkish  army  or  Ataturk,  or  be  sex- 
ually explicit.  But  99  per  cent  of 
writers  in  jail  In  Turkey  are  political 
writers  or  journalists,  not  novelists.’' 

The  New  Life  is  also  a kind  of 
metaphysical,  road  hovel,  taking  the 
hero  and  his  beloved  Janan  across, 
provincial  Turkey,  where  ,yoghurt 
vendors  vie  with  Coca-Cola  ^taUs,  . 

For  Tirkey,  says  Pamuk,1  tips 
conflict  between  Westemfeers  and . 
Islamicists  is  more  a lifestyle  than  a 
.debate.  'Turkey  decided  to  be  West- 
ernised 200  years  ago,  and  it's  still 
In  , the  process.  Most  of  the  cqun-„ 
try’s  atruggles  .afe  fecated  aropnd 
that  In  my  book  I wanted  to  turn, 
them  infe  a game,  looking  at  them 
withirphy'”,  ’ , ' . ' • 

The'  New  Life  ^‘published  by  Faber  7, 
at  £1  tag 


Reading’s  seductive  power 


George  Steiner 

The  Reader 
by  Bernhard  Schllnk 
translated  by  Carol  Brown  Janeway 
Weldenfeld  & Nlcolson 
21 6pp  £12.99 

800K-REmWlNG  can  be  a 
somewhat  bleak  trade.  As  a | 
caustic  French  maxim  puts 
It:  “B8d  books  are  merely  the  death  1 
of  good  trees.’’  In  which  case,  defor-  , 
estation  is  constant  The  infrequent 
bonus  is  the  arrival,  almost  unher-  1 
aided,  of  a masterly  work.  Then,  tire 
reviewer's  sole  and  privileged  func- 
tion is  to  say  aa  loudly  as  he  is  able, 
“Read  this”  and  “Read  it  again”. 

Bernhard  Sclilink  is  professor  of 
law  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  is 
the  author  of  three  crime  novels.  1 
know  nothing  further  about  him.  Or 
rather,  I sense  that  I now  know  a 
great  deal.  Though  the  conjecture 
may  be  erroneous,  it  is  also  com- 
pelling. In  essence,  The  Reader 
strikes  one  88  somehow  autobio- 
graphical, yet  It  has  the  force,  the 
honest  immediacy  of  the  anony- 
mous. 

Convention  has  it  that  reviewers 
should  not  disclose  the  elements  of 
plot-resolution.  But  in  Schlink's 
very  compact  novel,  really  an  ex- 
tended novella  in  the  tradition  of 
Kleisl  or  Seluiltzler,  the  springing  of 
(he  U-ap,  deft  as  it  is,  hardly  matters. 
Tlie  niter  humanity  of  tlie  tale,  the 
depth  of  its  implications,  do  not  de- 
pend on  the  final  twist. 

Tire  initiation  of  Michael,  the  Ger- 
man schoolboy,  by  Hanna,  the 
rough-edged  woman  20  years  his 
senior,  is  narrated  with  erode  tail  of 


Curing  the 
baby  blues 


Lucy  Atkins 


Ghost  Children 
by  Sue  Townsend 
Methuen  192pp  £12.99 


Ghost  children  opens 

with  d gruesome  Image  of 
loss:  a sack  of  aborted  foetuses 
la  dumped  on  urban  scrubland. 
This  may  seem  shocking,  com- 
ing from,  tlie  creator  of  Adrian 
Mole,  but  despite  her  cosy  image 
as  an  unchallenging  writer  with  a 
gift  for  comedy,  Sue  Townsend 
has  never  been  shy  of  ovterfly 
political  subject  matter — be  it 
the  Queen  living  in  a council  es- 
tate or  tiie  lot  of  the  Asian  work- 
ing-class woman  in  Leicester. 
This  novel,  undiluted  by  pop- 
ulism, mixes  dour  social  com- 
ment and  domestic  comedy,  to 
expose  the  unfulfilled  longing  at 
tiie  heart  of  modern  British  life. 

' The  plotis,  initially,  mundane. 
Angela  and  Christopher  were  , 
young  lovers p until  Angela,  at  the 
last  minute,  aborted  the  baby 
wbicb  Christopher  so  wanted. 
Now,  17  years  on  and  nine;  ( 
stones  heavier,  Angela  |s  piar-,, 
tied  to  Gregor y,  a small-minded 
man  sfre  dops  not  love;  she 
works  a travel  agency  and 
stuffs  herself  \y}th  pick  W mfe . 
awqets  to  fill  the  void  In  her.  love- 
less, childless  life, 

Christopher,  too,  fe  lonely; 
living  with  his  dog  on.  a moder  n 
housing  estatej,  single  and 
unemployed  following  a break- 
down, he  collects  rarebooks 


tiie  most  intense  kind.  It  looks  back, 
with  forgiving  irony,  on  countless 
such  episodes  in  the  German  Btl- 
duugsroman.  in  those  recollections 
of  sexual  discovery  and  bitter-sweet 
ripening  which  adorn  German  fic- 
tion from  Goethe  to  Thomas  Mann. 
Two  aspects  give  to  Michael's  rite  of 
passage,  to  the  love-making  and  In- 
evitable quarrels,  a particular  aura. 
There  is  blackness  gathering  in 
Germany,  and  the  bond  between  the 
woman  and  the  boy  is  bookish. 
Michael  reads  to  Hanna  from  the 
German  classics.  The  intensity  of 
her  listening,  her  hunger  for  these 
canonic  works,  is  inwoven  with  her 
seductiveness.  Moreover  it  affords 
the  insecure  youth  a certain 
counter-poise,  a terrain  on  which  he 
can  hold  his  own:  “As  the  days  grew 
longer,  I read  longer,  so  that  1 could 
be  in  bed  with  her  ia  the  twilight  i 
When  she  had  fallen  asleep  lying  on  | 
top  of  me  . . . and  a blackbird  was  i 
singing  as  the  colours  of  things  in  1 
the  kitchen  djmmed  until  nothing 
remained  of  them  but  lighter  and 
daricer  shades  of  grey,  I was  com- 
pletely happy."  (Carol  Brown 
Janeway’s  translation  has  precisely 
the  necessary  note  of  tense  clarity.) 

Hanna  vanishes  abruptly  out  of 
the  city  and  Michael’s  maturing  ex- 
istence. He  becomes  a lawyer.  With 
the  end  of  the  war.  his  appalled 
spirit  turns  to  fire  question  of  guilt, 
of  the  monstrous  evidence  of  Nazi 
iiiliumnnily.  He  is  an  observer  at 
one  of  the  war-crimes  Dials.  Among 
tire  defendants  is  (ofcoursel  Hanna. 
The  evidence  against  her  is  damn- 
ing, as  is  her  silence  in  the  lace  of 
her  accusers.  She  has  been  at  work 
in  a bestial  enterprise  and  is  incar- 


cerated for  long  years.  She  has 
recognised,  but  not  acknowledged, 
Michael’s  presence  during  the  court 
hearings.  Her  cruel  secret  has  been 
revealed:  Hanna  is  illiterate.  And 
now  the  relations  between  initiator 
and  initiated  are  reversed.  Michael 
reads  great  texts  into  his  tape 
recorder.  The  tapes  are  brought  to 
the  prisoner.  She  is  being  taught  to 
read  and  write.  Somewhat  uncouth 
but  shrewd  verdicts  on  the  tapes 
re-establish  contact.  For  Michael, 
"Reading  aloud  was  iny  way  of 
speaking  to  her,  unfit  her." 

The  day  of  Hanna’s  release  is  at 
hand;  Michael  will  guide  her  first 
steps  into  an  altered  world  (but  has 
the  savagery  at  the  heart  of  the  Ger- 
man condition  truly  altered?).  The 
day  before  liberation,  Frau  Schmitz 
hangs  herself.  Literacy  has  made 
remembrance  unendurable.  In 
Hanna’s  cell,  Michael  finds  books 
by  Primo  Levi,  Elie  Wieset  and  Jean 
Amery,  the  eminent  witnesses  and 
victims  of  tire  death  camps.  This 
may  be  tlie  only  forced  touch  in 
Schlink's  novel.  It  hardly  matters. 

The  Reader  has  already  ap- 
peared, or  is  to  appear,  in  a dozen 
languages,  including  Turkish  and 
Catalan.  It  is  rapidly  becoming  n 
touchstone  of  moral  literacy  — the 
whole  concept  of  the  "literate"  is  the 
crux  — throughout  Europe.  Should 
it  fail  to  achieve  this  status  in 
Britain,  the  provinciality,  the  triviuli- 
smion  of  major  issues  which  seem 
to  characterise  so  much  of  the  cur- 
rent climate,  nolably  in  the  novel, 
would  indeed  be  worse  Ilian  one 
fears.  Schlink  reads  liis  readers  like 
n gentle  laser.  Of  how  many  recent 
hooks  can  we  say  that  ? 


. jfcy  t 
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Sue  Tbwnsend  , . , emotional  impadt 


PHOTOGRAPH:  JANE  BOWN 


and  longs  for  children.  Early 
one  morning,  Christopher  and  . 
bis  dog  find  the  bag  pf  foetuses, 
and  thla  discovery  unleashes, in 
Christopher  the ; desire  to  know 
what  really  .happened  to  the 
baby  he  and  Angela  almost  bad. 
He  tracks,  her, down,  and  finds  , • 
that  he  stiU  loves  her,  but  r ' 
Angefe,  although  prepared  to 
leave  her  husband,  has  been 
sterilised.  Their  longing  for  a 
family  then  begins  to  focus  on  a • 
young,  disenfranchised. couple,  . 
^Crackle  and  Tam,ara,  drug-  ... 
addicted  Satanists,  and  their  . , . 
neglected  toddler,  $ tor  me:  a,  .. 
dyafunctional  famUy  who  per-  . 
sonUV  the  bleafe  landscape  of  ti  . 
concrete  tovyer- blocks  and  mod- 
ern shopping  centres  Ip, which  ,.. 

the  novel  la  set.  . 

! The  pomedy  emergps  through 
characterisation:  each  individual , 
is  a recognisable  comic  “type” 
butTbwnsendexplorea  the 
world  from  eachof  their  per-. . 
spectivea.TWs  technique  U en- 


grossing and  often  amusing,  but 
It  also  has  pitfalls.  There  Is  not 
;enough  space  to  explore  each 
'character  in  depth,  and  so,  fre- 
quenfly,  enough  Information  Is;  ; 
given  to  make  a character  indi-  • 
vldual,  but  pot  enough  to  mpke  . . 

them  believable 

But  those  characters  who  do  ■ 
develop  more  fully  are.  memo-  . 
table  and  moving.  When , . ; 
Christopher  takes  a foetus  from 
the  bag,  carries  It  home,  cuddles 
and  names  It,  before  burying  it  . 
‘under  bis  patio^he  looks  set  to : 
become. a typical. fictional  inade-, 
quote,  yet  he  unfolds  as  . tender  r; 
and  nurturing;  a man  who  wants: 
a wtfe  and  child  . to  care  for,  but 
who  is  also  angry  at  his  lost  op-. 
portunltiea,and  dynamic 
enough  to  try  to  change  hla  life,: . 
The  novel  ends  in  s seamless 
reconciliation  of  parts  .which- is 
at  once  cosy  and  ominous,  What , 
this  ending  lacks  ip  credibility,  < 
It  makes  up  for  in  emotional 
impact  . , . 
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Dali’s  surreal  talent  to  abuse 


Barry  Ife 


The  Shameful  Life  of  Salvador  Dali 

by  Ian  Gibson 

Faber  & Faber  764pp  £30 


/N  1953,  the  Catalan  art  critic 
Sehastia  Gasch  published  an  ap- 
preciation of  Dab',  whom  he  had 
first  met  in  1926.  Writing  without 
rancour,  Gasch  gave  his  former 
friend  the  hardest  of  edges:  muscu- 
lar, jet-black  hair,  straight  and  bril- 
tian titled;  waxen  face;  sinister  smile; 
sharp  teeth.  In  conversation  he  was 
cogent,  iiniwssive,  and  cruel. 
"Everything  that  Dali  said  and  did 
revealed  a complete  lack  of  heart.  In 
him  sensitivity  was  totally  absent" 
This  glacial  image,  which  Dali 
himself  liked  to  promote,  presents  a 
formidable  obstacle  for  a biographer, 
but  Ian  Gibson's  magnificent  re-ap- 
praisal goes  behind  the  surface  cru- 
elty in  an  attempt  to  understand  the 
origins  of  Dali’s  complex  and  flawed 
genius.  Gibson  would  have  been 
hard-pressed  to  make  Dali  a likeable 
man,  but  he  succeeds  in  showing 
that  there  is  a lot  more  to  him  than 
the  shallow  exhibitionism  which 
came  to  dominate  Dali's  later  career. 
For  Gibson,  the  key  to  Dali's  per- 
sonality Is  “shame".  This,  he  argues, 
is  a rare  emotion  in  Spain,  which  is 
lierhape  another  way  of  saying  that 
“shame"  and  "shameful"  are  not 
quite  the  words  he  is  looking  for. 
Dali's  problem  started  at  primary 
school  in  his  native  Figueres.  taking 
the  form  of  shyness,  frequent  blush- 
ing, and  embarrassment  at  his  own 
gaucheness.  As  he  got  older  his 
feelings  of  Inadequacy  became  crip- 
pling; he  compensated  by  striking 
dandified  poses,  hut  socially  and 
sexually  lie  remained  an  impotent 
outsider.  He  confessed  to  deep  anxi- 
eties about  the  size  of  his  penis  and 
fears  that  he  would  never  be  able  to 
make  a woman  "creak  like  a water- 
melon", a bizarre  concept  he  picked 
up  from  a pornographic  novel. 


Dali:  a fearsome  intelligence  beneath  a cruel  exterior 


Dali  consoled  himself  with  fre- 
quent bouts  of  compulsive  mastur- 
bation, but  they  only  sharpened  his 
sense  of  guilt,  and  when  Lorca  tried 
to  seduce  him  he  was  both  flattered 
and  tempted,  which  only  made 
things  worse.  In  the  event,  a mutual 
friend,  Margarita  Manso,  acted  as  a 
willing  surrogate;  but  Dali  was  left 
wondering  whether  he  was  a latent 
homosexual  and  whether  he  would 
ever  be  able  to  make  love  to  a 
woman.  Fortunately,  Gala  buret  into 
his  life  in  1929  with  technique 
enough  for  both  of  them. 

But  how  does  all  this  help  us  with 
the  paintings?  As  Gibson  implies,  it 
helps  us  to  understand  why  Dali 
was  the  first  serious  artist  in  history 


to  make  onanism  one  of  the  princi- 
pal themes  of  his  work.  And  it  helps 
us  to  interpret  those  profoundly  dis- 
turbing works  of  the  late  1920s 
which  explore  Dali's  sexual  anxi- 
eties, paintings  such  as  Gadget  And 
Hand  (1927),  The  Bather  (1928), 
and  The  Great  Masturbator  (1929). 
But  not  all  spoilt,  bashful,  self-abus- 
ing adolescents  grow  into  great 
artists.  What  were  the  origins  of 
Dali’s  particular  talent?  For  an 
answer  we  have  to  look  closely  at 
Dali's  upbringing  in  Catalonia,  and 
his  formative  years  in  Madrid  and 
Paris.  More  than  half  the  book  is 
taken  up  with  this  groundwork,  and 
it  shows  Gibson  at  his  best,  full  of 
telling  detail  and  assiduous  research, 


Rebel  without  a pause 


Laura  Gumming  | 

Alfred  C Kinsey:  A Public/Private  Life 
by  James  H Jones 
Norton  938pp  £28 

A LFRED  KINSEY  was  the  man  I 
in  the  white  coat  who  set  out  to 
research  America's  sexual  habits 
from  the  bike-shed  to  the  bedroom 
and  discovered  that  his  compatriots 
strayed  into  the  farmyard  as  well. 
His  notorious  report  published  in 
1949,  revealed  to  a stunned  nation 
that  the  only  sex  It  sanctioned,  mari- 
tal intercourse,  was  merely  one  of  at 
least  57  varieties.  Indeed  men  were 
far  more  likely  to  masturbate  than 
sleep  with  their  wives  and  often  pre- 
ferred prostitutes,  other  men  and  — 
occasionally  — sheep. 

From  barbershop  to  boardroom, 
America  talked  of  nothing  else. 
Headlines  ricocheted,  stage  shows 
were  written,  Mae  West  saucily  chal- 
lenged the  author  to  a “battle  of  the 
Figures".  Church  fulminated  and  sci- 
ence deplored  — but  everyone 
bought  the  book.  Kinsey  had  told  the 
I nation  its  own  secrets.  He  wanted, 
he  said,  to  set  society  free.  What  he 
did  not  confide  were  any  secrets  0/ 
his  own.  These  are  revealed  for1  the 
first  time  in  James  Jones's  bio- 
graphy, and  they  make  his  book  as 
shocking  as  The  Kinsey  Report 
Jones  is  everything  his  subject  , 
was  not;  humorous,  patient,  com- 1 


passionate  and  morel.  Like  the 
heroic  boy  with  his  finger  In  the 
dike,  he  does  his  touching  best  to 
prevent  the  hideous  truth  about 
Kinsey  from  flooding  out  at  once. 
Pages  are  devoted  to  his  miserable 
Methodist  youth  in  New  Jersey,  to 
his  extraordinary  diligence  as  a bio- 
logist and  hlUwalker,  to  his  impor- 
tant discoveries  about  the  unloved 
gall  wasp.  But  even  this  kindly 
camouflage  cairnot  conceal  the  facta. 

Alfred  Kinsey  was  obsessed  with 
sex  from  the  tenderest  age.  At  eight, 
he  was  examining  other  boys'  geni- 
tals, at  12,  flashing  his  own  at  the 
1 YMCA.  During  his  career  at  Indiana 
University,  he  forced' his  entomology 
assistants  to  masturbate  with  him 
and  hi9  sex  researchers  to  couple  in 
public  as  extra-curricular  duty.  He 
swapped  his  wife  so  often  for  "scien- 
tific" purposes  that  it  is  amazing  he 
I didn't  mislay  her  altogether. 

Kinsey  gave  Clara  a compass  and 
some  hiking  boots  as  a wedding  pre- 
1 sent  It  is  a pity  she  didn’t  use  them  to 
escape.  The  honeymoon  was  spent 
struggling  through  blizzards  and  din- 
ing on  Kinsey’s  appalling  nutrition 
packs,  prunes  pre-pitted  to  save  on 
weight  Later,  this  monstrous  scien- 
tist would  volunteer  his  wife  for  gy- 
naecological experiments.  Jones 
interviewed  her  before  she  (tied  and 
she  was  loyal.  But  he  gentry  sug- 
gests that  Kinsey’s  death  was  a relief 

Alarmingly,  Kinsey  got  into  dex 


painstakingly  decoding  and  correct- 
ing Dali's  own  semi-fictionnl  auto- 
biography, The  Secret  life  (1942). 
What  emerges  is  a picture  of  a sen- 
sitive young  man  from  n comfort- 
able family;  much  Influenced  by  his 
native  landscape  and  by  exposure  to 
(he  Old  Masters;  encouraged  in  his 
early  impressionism  by  an  estab- 
lished painter,  Ramon  Pichol;  and 
driven  by  a precocious  desire  for 
fame. 

From  Figueres,  Dali  went  to 
Madrid  to  the  liberal  Residencia  do 
Estudiantes,  and  the  Academy  of 
San  Fernando  — from  which  he  got 
himself  expelled  in  192fi.  No  one  is 
better  than  Gibson  at  conveying  the 
sheer  excitement  of  the  intellectual 
life  of  Madrid  in  the  1920s.  At  the 
Residencia,  Dali  read  Freud,  and 
met  Lorca  and  Buftuel.  The  friend- 
ship with  Lorca  was  crucial  to  the 
clarification  of  Dali’s  artistic  agenda. 
Lorca  recognised  and  celebrated 
the  painter's  need  for  precision,  for 
a place  “where  there  is  no  room  for 
dreams  or  their  inexact  flora". 

Dali  responded  with  a prose  piece 
on  the  theme  of  Saint  Sebastian,  and 
with  Neo-Cubist  Academy  (1926),  a 
subtle  recognition  of  his  own  that 
their  friendship  was  an  attraction  of 
opposites.  Gibson's  reading  of  this 
picture  is  one  of  many  highlights  in 
his  account  of  Dali's  intellectual 
development.  But  the  friendship 
would  not  last  By  the  time  Lorca 
published  the  Gypsy  Ballads  in 
1928,  Dali  was  already  too  much  of  a 
surrealist  to  appreciate  them,  and 
was  ready  to  move  on  to  Paris,  to 
collaboration  with  Buftuel,  America, 
and  the  life-long  attachment  to  Gala. 

Dali  used  Lorca  and  Buftuel  as  lie 
later  used  countless  other  people 
who  crossed  his  path.  But  in  these 
formative  years,  at  least,  the  conflict 
was  productive  as  well  as  painful. 
Behind  Dali*9  surface  cruelty  lay  a 
fearsome  intelligence,  for  which  lan 
Gibson,  in  this  compelling  account, 
is  more  than  a match. 

If  you  would  like  to  order  a copy  of 
this  book  at  the  special  price  ot  C25 
contact  CultureShop  (see  page  37) 


Kinsey . . . believed  that  the  only 
human  perversion  was  celibacy 

research  by  starting  a campus*  mar- 
riage course.  Perhaps  the  senior 
common  room  didn’t  know  he  had  a 
fetish  for  whips. 

Students  came  for  advice  and  left 
behind  their  sexual  histories,  which 
Kinsey  catalogued  as  he  did  the  pri- 
vate lives  of  wasps.  Science,  after  all, 
had  to  get  the  story  straight:  how 
sharp  was  this  man’s ' penis,  how 
sharp  his  sexual  Vesponse?  As  the 
survey  grew,  Kinsey  tumbled  his 
hobby  Into  both  job  and  bloW-job. 

; The  reason  Kinsey’s  private  life 
■matters  rather  more  than  a wasp's  is 
that  it  corrupts  his  research  bver  20 
years.  Not  only  did  he  have  sex  with 


his  assistants  and  the  very  people 
they  were  "objectively"  studying, 
but  he  had  partialities  which  seri- 
ously skewed  the  sample.  Rent  boys 
enthralled  him,  paedophiles  moved 
him.  He  believed  that  the  only 
human  perversion  was  celibacy  and 
regarded  one  subject,  a man  who 
had  abused  babies,  ns  a rebel  who 
rejected  all  social  conventions. 
Jones,  with  some  subtlety,  uses  the 
same  phrase  to  encapsulate  Kinsey. 

A psychologist  at  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  which  funded  Kinseys 
research,  brilliantly  described  it  as 
"the  accurate  recording  of  inaccu- 
rate data".  But  the  human  tendency 
to  lie  about  sex  apparently  did  not 
occur  to  Kinsey,  perhaps  because 
his  sexual  practices  were  so  ex- 
treme. 

As  Jones  shows,  Kinsey  was  sub- 
verslvely  rooting  for  social  reform. 
He  loved  It  when  a defendant  was 
excused  for  abusing  a,  pig  because 
his  lawyer  persuasively  quoted  from 
Kinsey.  He  wanted  his  readers  to 
know  that  whatever  they  did,  they 
had  safety  in  numbers.  They  be- 
lieved him  and  wrote  intimate  let- 
ters back,  many  of  which  Jones 
quotes. 

; Thus  you  might  argue  that  It 
doesn’t  matter  if  Kinsey  perverted 
jthe  research;  thus  that  a 'generation 
of  perverts  was  born.  By  writing 
what  is  both  a biography  of  IGnsey 
and  of  pre-war  America,  Jones 
allows  you  to  make  up  your  mind. 
Without  being  8ehsatioiali9t,  this  1* 
'a  sensational  book. 


Paperbacks 


Nicholas  Lezard 


The  Penguin  History  of  Eu/ou 
by  J M Roberts  (Penguin. 
£11.99) 


Boring,  i thought  as  i leak 

book  off  tiie  shelf,  which  ja, 
goes  to  show  that  you  should  n)jk 
judge  a huok  by  its  cover  oritstWe.  ■ 
There  are  quite  a few  onw/oW 
mega-histories  about  that  arefcfc 
more  llinn  dull  nnd  worthy  cn» 
Ingues;  this,  1 hough,  lias  an  alroos 
Gibbon ian  drive  mid  sweep,  and i 
stylistic  command  which  niakesi 
compelling  narrative  of  thousand 
of  ycars-worih  of  fascinating M 
Anyway,  this  is  the  book  you  ra 
use  tu  heal  those  about  the  httdrio  I 
refer  disdainfully  to  certain  parM 
the  curriculum  as  the  study  of ‘Deal 
White  European  Males”:  forth* hi* 
tory  of  Europe  is  very  much  i)k 
history  of  the  world.  In  short,  tins 
satisfies:  satisfies  historical  curio* 
ity  and  a sense  of  judiciousness. 

Roberts’s  watchword  is  caulk, 
in  exposition  and  analysis,  and  yc 
lie  manages,  without  having  to  rrj 
sort  to  pyrotechnics,  to  make  evwj 
sentence  interesting.  It’s  a vindfo 
lion  of  the  power  of  simple,  sir#, 
forward  prose,  with  none  of  tki 
gee-whiz  graphic  gimmickry  that  & I 
diets  so  many  historical  books.  ; 

I 


About  Modern  Art.  by  David 
Sylvester  (Pimlico,  £12.50) 


ST  IS  received  opinion  that  Srii 
# vosier  is  "tiie  best  living  writer  it  j 
English  about  modern  art'  (Lwi  j 
Cowrie’s  opinion),  but  this  colfi 
tion  would  ap|>ear  to  undermine i 
A 1948  essay  on  Klee  recalls  Enr 
son's  remarks  on  arl-catelogit 
prose  ("an  iron-hard  Jet  of  aV 
solutdy  total  nonsense”);  in  1-& 
Gilbert  and  George's  Naked  Sr 
Pictures  "are  glimpses  of  the  etnjft 
ness  of  existence  after  the  death  0. 
God”.  Has  a more  banal  judgniesi 
appeared  iu  print?  U’s  not  aUhail 
Sonic  pictures  might  have  helped  j 


Fragments:  Cool  Memories  IJ 
1991-95,  by  Jean  BaudrJIlarfl 
(Verso,  £12) _ 

r///i  best  way  of  absorbing  Bo. 

drUlanl’s  I bought  is  to  read 
aphorisms,  or,  1 suppose. 
more  Ilian  half  of  what  he  basin®, 
hero  is  superb,  right  on  the® 
("Servility  is  the  fuel  of  P°*j**T 
arrogance  is  Us  lubrlrantTi^ 
much  of  the  rest  too  cruelty 
his  thought  processes  as  quJJJ 
or  just  plain  wrong.  In  feet, 
the  pleasant  el  feet  of  making  ' 
leas  strange  or  intimidating  to  W> 
Saxon  scepticism.  There  18“f 
lem  of  Ills  occasional,  and 
disgusting  sexism,  but  wna 
would  you  expect  from  0 
Frog?  Er,  let  me  rephrased^. 

The  Diary  of  a Young  01r»(  W 
Anne  Frank*  tra  Sumo 
Masaotty,  Int  Bile 
(Penguin  Twentieth -Cert** 
Classics,  £5.99) 


The  triumph  of  Will 


James  Wood 

The  Genius  Of  Shakef 
by  Jonathan  Bate 
Picador  386pp  £20 

jpeare 
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Soviet  military  might  on  display  in  Red  Square  under  Gorbachev:  was  he  die  last  useful  idiot? 

Upper  Volta  with  rockets 


Norman  Stone 

AHIstory  of  Twentieth-Century 
Russia 

by  Robert  Service 
Penguin  654pp  £25 


I MMITH  his  new,  long  history 
Ifl#  of  20th  century  Russia, 
WW  Roberl  Service  attempts 
I that  difficult  task  — to  get  to  the 
taiih  about  communism.  He  goes 
about  as  far  as  we  can,  given  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  and  as 
<tith  all  really  useful  historical 
books,  this  one  can  be  given  to  an 
| intelligent  15-year-old  with  instruc- 
1 tons  to  get  on  with  it. 

He  has  coped  manfully  with  a 
large  literature.  I might  pick  a quar- 
rel or  two  over  his  bibliography:  lie 
'Nght  to  have  included  Vladimir 
Bukovsky’s  Jugement  A Moscou, 
'which  shows,  from  Bukovsky’s  sur- 
real experience  in  the  innermost 
archives  in  1993,  that  everything 
the  Reaganites  said  about  the  Soviet 
union  was  right,  or  even  that  they 
on  the  charitflble  side. 

• That  book,  and  the  also  unno- 
bred  works  of  a French  Orwell, 
Jkto  Besanpon,  should  have  taken 
I “Kpbu*  of  old  E H Carr.  But  there 
u sull  so  much  that  we  do  not  know, 

, the  present  condition  of 
ttrehival  research  in  Moscow,  we 
toy  not  get  there  any  too  soon. 

For  communism  tied.  It  lied  and 
“>d  W;  the  very  initials  USSR 
rested,  someone  said,  of  four 
^ A peculiarity  of  these  lies  was 


that  you  were  not  really  expected  to 
believe  them.  Official  historians 
claimed  this  and  that  for  the  coun- 
try’s agriculture  and  industry,  but  no 
one  inside  the  USSR  believed  them. 

The  hero  of  Service's  pages  is 
Gorbachev,  and  the  book  becomes 
more  and  more  hectically  readable 
the  further  you  advance  in  that  as- 
tonishing period,  the  eighties.  But 
glasnost  and  perestroika  were  lies. 
Neither  word  was  new;  neither 
delivered  what  it  claimed.  Under  the 
first,  the  intelligentsia  were  sup- 
posed to  (111  in  “the  blank  spots  of 
history".  There  were  none:  every- 
one knew  about  Stalin's  monstrosi- 
ties, and  famous  Western  accounts 
of  them,  especially  Robert  Con 
quest’s,  were  perfectly  well  known, 
as  Conquest  discovered  when  lie 
finally  went  to  Moscow. 

Perestroika  was  another  pack  of 
lies.  Service  works  hard  to  convince 
the  reader  that,  at  the  end  of  Gorby's 
reign,  this  or  that  economic  process 
was  being  seriously  reformed,  with 
9ome  purported  semi-demi-privatisa- 
lion  or  other.  You  could  gather  nuts 
in  May;  you  might  even,  wonder  of 
wonders,  have  a joint  venture  with 
Western  capital  to  export  the  nuts. 
Foreigners  did  put  money  In.  Not 
many  nuts  were  sold  and  there  was 
a first-class  economic  crisis;  but  the 
money  promptly  poured  out  again, 
to  Swiss  or  Cypriot  banks,  just  as 
foreigners  were  being  invited  to 
invest  more  by  way  of  charitable 
endeavour. 

In  the  late  Gorby  period  around 
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$60  billion  went  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  not  a cent  has  been  recovered. 
Meanwhile  grandchildren  of  tiie 
nomenklatura  are  in  Oxford  lan- 
guage schools.  Where  have  they  got 
the  money,  in  a very  poor  country? 
is  it  possible  that  Gorbachev  was.  in 
fact,  the  last  useful  idiot? 

Certainly,  the  beneficiaries  of  his 
doings  have  not  been  the  ordinary 
people  of  Russia,  who,  as  Service 
powerfully  says,  have  been  having  a 
very  bad  time,  but  tiie  more  adapt- 
able and  unscrupulous  bits  of  the 
nomenklatura.  Moscow,  sown  up  by 
protection  rackets,  is  now  the  sec- 
ond most  expensive  city  in  the 
world,  although  the  country  might 
rate  as  Upper  Volta  with  rockets. 

And  yet  Russia,  in  1914.  seemed 
to  have  an  exceedingly  bright  fu- 
ture: she  was  billed  as  a soon-to-be 
world-class  power.  For  her  to  end 
the  century  with  a standard  of  living 
well  below  that  of  Turkey  and  an 
economy  smaller  than  that  of  South 
Korea,  says  something  resonant 
Communism,  although  claimed  to 
be  the  scientific,  progressive  move- 
ment of  all  time,  eliminating  all 
those  homes,  kings,  peasants  and 
priests,  failed  in  everything,  except 
perhaps  (or  weapons  production. 
Why  did  Russia  get  It  and  why  did  it 
foil  so  badly  there? 

THE  STORY  that  Service  has 
to  tell  is  surreal,  and  since  he 
lias  much  experience  of  Rus- 
sia lie  knows  instinctively  how  this 
fits  In  with  the  character  of  tiie 
country.  However,  British-feshion, 
he  does  seem  to  believe  that  com- 
munism, given  goodwill,  could  be 
"reformed".  From  way  back,  the 
British  took  this  line:  Iioyd  George 
thought  that  Russia,  given  trade 
links,  would  just  produce  a sort  of 
fluffy  version  of  Labour. 

There  is  a rum  book,  the  defector 
Anatoly  Golitsyn’s  New  Lies  for  Old 
(1983),.  which,  universally  decried 
except  in  Besanfon-Bukovsky  cir- 
cles when  it  appeared,  said  that  a 
KGB  plot  was  going  on.  It  would 
promote  some  new  leader  with  a 
human  free,  talking  what  appeared 
to  be  straight  language.  It  would  go 
on  about  our  common  European 
home-  It  would  junk  the  Marxist 
shift  It  would  _ adopt  Russian 
religion  and  restore  Orthodox 
churches.  It  would  getput  bf  eastern' 
Europe,  and  let  the  Germans  be  unl- 
fjet).  ,In  return,  it  would  get  a.  lot  of 
rtionty,'  Nato'  would  be  bore  or  je'ss 
emasculated,'  the  Germans’  would 
t>£'  divided  from,  thplr  erstwhile  il- 
Ues.  and  Russia  wbtild  then  recover, 
wpii? And? 


COLERIDGE  was  not  only  the 
greatest  critic  of  Shake- 
speare, he  was  the  most  vis- 
ited by  contradictory  passions. 
Looking  at  the  prose  he  wrote  be- 
tween 1808  and  1818  is  like  looking 
at  the  striped  sediments  of  400 
years  of  British  response  to  Shake- 
speare, Delightfully,  Coleridge  feels 
something  different  every  hour. 
Shakespeare  is  for  all  time;  but  he  is 
also  the  English  national  poet.  It  19  a 
mistake  to  see  him  as  a wild  roman- 
tic genius;  on  the  other  hand,  he 
could  do  no  wrong  — "he  never  in- 
troduces a word,  or  a thought,  in 
vain  or  out  of  place".  We  must  not 
venerate  Shakespeare,  so  that  he 
becomes  “a  sort  of  Grand  Lama”, 
whose  “very  excrements  are  prized 
as  relics".  But  at  the  same  rime,  lie 
is  beyond  compare. 

To  many,  Shakespeare  is  a Grand 
Lama  with  precious  excrement.  He 
is  installed,  by  law,  at  the  centre  of 
the  school  curriculum;  politicians 
sniff  his  texts  for  orderly  aromas. 
To  Prince  Charles.  English  has 
been  downhill  since  Shakespeare. 
In  Britain,  there  will  always  he  peo- 
ple gardening  for  lost  ideological 
roots  who  pull  up  Shakespeare's 
characters  at  every  turn. 

Die  patriots  and  priests 
of  the  emotions  de- 
scribed by  Coleridge 
are  still  alive.  What 
lias  changed  is 
that,  at  the  end  of 
the  century,  there 
is  no  one  with 
Coleridge’s  indexi- 
cal  intelligence  and 
enormous  confi- 
dence ready  to  op- 
pose the  patriots. 

For  good  reasons  - 
which  have  to  do  with 
the  rise  of  new,  more 
sceptical  ways  of  reading 
texts  — ■ we  no  longer  possess 
Coleridge’s  undlBarrayed  certainly 
that  Shakespeare,  could  never  blot  a 
line,  that  Shakespeare  is  obviously 
tiie  greatest  poet  who  ever  lived, 
and  that  he  is  obviously  for  all  times 
and  all  places  — both  a Rational  and 
International  poet 
We  may  believe  these  things,  but 
only  foolish  people  argue  them.  The 
usual  opponents  of  the  conservative 
patriots  are  a group  of  broadly 
deconstructive  and  historlcist  critics 
who  argue  that  there  is  something 
called  “tM  Shakespeare  myth'*:  that 
Shakespeare’s  plays  are  less  (if  at 
all). tiie  product  of  a great  genius, 
and  more  tiie  product  of  the  histori- 
cal discourses  in  which  those,  plays 
originated,  and  in  which  they  are 
performed.  Such  critics  pay  .atten- 
tion to  the  way  successive  genera- 
tions reinterpret  Shakespeare.  At 
thefr  most  exhieriie,  they  deny  that 
‘Shakespeare's  plays  possess  mean- 
ings of  their'  own;  it  is  we,’ goes  this 
drgumeot,  who  fill’ the  empty  house 
with  different  families  of  m easing.  ’ 
.Crudely  put,  these  critics  do  nbtj 
Believe  . in  the,  coutimiity;  ipf,  human 
nature ' (thus,  it'  in  no . gojid.'  arguing 
with  them  thpt  Othello  has  appealed, 
to  people  over  the  centuries  bepa^^e 
it  say  a.  something  trueaboutsexual 
jealousy;  for  they  do  not'agre.e  that 
sexual  jealousy  has  hardly  changed); 
they  believe  in  radical:  reader^  but 
not  hi  Tragical  texts  (literature  is 
essentially  ebriaemtive  deajiife  (to 
best’efforis);  they'dp  not  .believe  in 
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the  idea  of  the  originating,  intend- 
ing author.  Thus  Shakespeare 
sometimes  resembles  a lumpy  panto- 
mime horse,  with  the  conservative 
patriots  bouncing  at  one  end,  and 
the  leftish  radicals  pulling  at  the 
other.  They  deserve  each  other. 

A clean,  well-lighted  space  in  the 
middle  has  existed  for  some  time, 
but  only  now  has  it  been  propeiiy 
filled.  Jonathan  Bate,  the  sanest  and 
shrewdest  scholar  of  Shakespeare 
at  present,  has  written  the  just, 
liberal,  unhostaged  book  that  one 
has  been  waiting  for.  To  readers  of 
Bate’s  earlier  books,  and  to  anyone 
who  has  read  much  recent  Shake- 
speare criticism,  a lot  of  the  material 
will  be  familiar.  But  this  book,  with 
its  provocative  title,  is  aimed  at 
those  ordinary,  general  readers 
whom  the  conservatives  fear  and 
the  radicals  disdain.  Bate  has  noth- 
ing to  lose  from  universal  compre- 
hension. and  the  prospect  of  the 
lung  Alfred  Professor  of  English  at 
Liverpool  offering  this  franchise  to 
non-specialists  is  moving. 

Bate’s  position  might  be  called 
radicalism  softly  rationalised.  He 
believes  in  an  intending  author  who, 
being  a great  poet,  wns  not  niwnys  at 
the  mercy  of  Elizabethan  ideo- 
logies. But  he  also  stresses  whnl 
was  unoriginal  in  Shakespeare  — 
how  often  lie  (imbruidoved  an  inher- 
ited pattern,  how  collaborative  was 
the  Elizabethan  theatre.  He  b<- 
lieves  in  radical  texts,  and 
shows  how  Shakesix*nre 
became  one  of  the 
founders  of  German 
and  French  romanti- 
cism; and  how,  in 
this  century,  Tiie 
Tempest  inspired 
a Caribbean  resis- 
tance to  colonial- 
ism (a  superb, 
archaeological  dis- 
cussion of  UneTem- 
p6te,  by  the  great 
Martinique  poet  Alind 
Cdsaire).  Yet  at  the 
some  time,  Bate  is  as 
attentive  as  any  radical  to 
the  fluctuations  of  Shakespeare's 
stock:  a large  part  of  his  book  con- 
cerns the  way  In  which,  hi  the 
1800s,  Shakespeare  began  to  be 
seen  as  "a  genius”. 

Yet  again.  Bate  believes  in  ge- 
nius. It  is  not  just  Ideological  gauze 
to  him.  He  thinks  that  there  are  rea- 
sons for  Shakespeare’s  gradual  as- 
cension Into  the  greatest  figure  In 
world  literature.  The  patriots  have 
no  explanation  for  this,  except  the 
circularity  of  an  undefined  "great- 
ness". The  radicals  too  often  sound 
as  If  it  were  all  an  uneasy  hoax.  , . 

Here,  Bate’s  book  might  he  ex- 
pected to  stumble,  for  an  account  of 
whnt  has  made  Shakespeare  suc- 
cessful is  hardly  likely  £0  be  very 
novel.  The  “evolutionary  potential  of 
the , plays  }s  proof  of  their  genius,” 
sayB  Bate,  These  plays  have  evolved 
because ' they  can  .mean  so  many 
things,  to  so  piany;  people,  (Which 
doesn’t  mean  that  they  have  no 
meanings  at  all.)  in  his  best  chapter, 
Bate  suggests  that  while  we  have  al- 
ways , unconsciously  known  that 
Shakespeare's  plays  have  'a  large, 
mullj-vo^al  repertoire  of  meanings, 
we  have  only  rjeen  able  to  admit  to  it 
since  the  1920s,  when  William  Emp- 
?on  told  us  11  was  goqd  to  cherish 
BjftbiguUy.'.Oiily  since  then  have  we 
lijpd.  the  language  to  describe  Sliake- 
speare's  largeness. . 

If  you  would  like  .to  order  this  Ipook.  • 
at  the  special  price  df£lp  contact 
[ CultureShop  -.(999  advert  left), . . ; 
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Poacher,  gamekeeper  and  lord  of  the  manor:  the  man 
whose  donation  embarrassed  Labour  runs  grand  prix 
racing  his  own  way,  writes  Richard  Williams 
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Formula  one  ls a world  of 

clever  people,  and  Bernie  Ec- 
clestone is  the  cleverest  of 
them  all.  His  unprepossessing  title 
is  vice-president  in  charge  of  pro- 
motional affairs  for  the  Ffcddration 
Internationale  de  r/Vutamobile,  the 
sport's  worldwide  governing  body. 
What  he  actually  does  is  run  grand 
prix  racing. 

Since  he  is  both  a senior  execu- 
tive of  the  FIA  and  chairman  of  the 
Formula  One  Constructors’  Associ- 
ation, the  body  representing  Uie 
competitors,  and  also  chairman  of 
something  called  Formula  One  Ad- 
ministration — a company  which 
collects,  divides  and  distributes  die 
revenues  from  the  circuit  owners, 
race  sponsors,  television  companies 
and  track  side  advertisers  to  whom, 
under  a remarkable  25-year  deal 
with  the  FIA,  he  is  empowered  to 
sell  the  rights  to  the  world  champi- 
onship events  — he  is  in  a unique 
position:  poacher,  gamekeeper  and 
lord  of  the  manor  too. 

The  arrangement  goes  unchal- 
lenged because  it  works  so  well,  in 
the  interests  of  so  many  parties.  As 
far  as  the  FIA  is  concerned,  Eccle- 
stone has  raised  Formula  One  to  a 
position  of  pre-eminence  virtually 
unimaginable  before  he  became  In- 
volved. To  the  constructors,  he  Is 
the  man  whose  subtle  vision  and 
tough  deal-making  made  them  part 
of  Che  entertainment  business,  en- 
abling the  most  successful  of  them 
to  ride  around  in  private  jets  and  to 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  float-  | 
ing  the  whole  circus  on  the  stock 
market  next  spring,  with  an  esti-  I 
mated  value  of  more  than  $3  billion. 

Like  Fidel  Castro,  the  66-year-old 
Ecclestone  seems  likely  to  leave 
many  devoted  apparatchiks  but  no 
obvious  successor.  And,  extending 
the  analogy,  there  appears  little  like- 
lihood of  a voluntary  retirement. 
His  ambition  is  prodigious,  matched 
only  by  his  imagination.  He  is  a 
complicated  and  subtle  man  who 
sometimes  takes  on  a very  different 
protective  coloration. 

He  is  the  most  easily  identifiable 
figure  in  the  paddock:  no  more  than 
5ft  4in  tall,  invariably  wearing  a 
crisp,  open-necked  white  shirt  and 
black  trousers  or,  in  moments  of  ex- 
treme relaxation,  a pair  of  freshly 
laundered  and  perfectly  tailored 
jeans,  with  polished  black  loafers. 
His  long  grey  hair  Is  needy  bar- 
bered,  brushed  into  a fringe  above 
eyes  that  convey  the  impression  of 
careful  appraisal. 

At  all  the  European  grands  prix 
he  can  usually  be  found  in  his  mo- 
bile headquarters,  die  large  trailer 
with  tinted  windows  through  which, 
unobserved,  he  can  survey  the  pad- 
dock.  Inside,  where  the  influence  is 
wielded  and  the  deals  are  made,  the 
furnishings  and  upholstery  are 
grey,  grey  and  grey  again.  Bernie’s 
world  is  a place  of  logic  and  order. 
Nothing  is  allowed  to  disrupt  this 
stark,  rigorous  aesthetic. 

His  origins  are  mysterious,  a 
state  of  affairs  which  he  has  taken  a 
mischievous  pleasure  in  maintain- 
ing. He  was  born  in  Suffolk  in  1931 
but  moved  during  childhood  to  Bex- 
leyheath  In  the  Kentish  suburbs. 

During  the  course  of  an  interview 
in  1981  he  told  me  that  he  had  taken 


a degree  in  chemical  engineering  at 
Woolwich  Polytechnic.  He  was  al- 
ready buying  and  selling  motor- 
bikes, lie  said,  when  he  was  15,  and 
worked  briefly  for  a motorcycle 
dealer  before  going  into  partnership 
in  a garage.  After  buying  out  his 
partner  he  built  up  the  business 
until  it  became  the  third  largest 
operation  of  its  type  in  Britain. 

It  made  him  rich  enough  to  in- 
dulge his  fondness  for  motor  sport, 
first  racing  motorbikes  then  com- 
peting in  the  tiny  Formula  Three 
cars  of  the  early  1950s,  alongside 
such  rising  stars  as  Stirling  Moss 
and  Peter  Collins.  He  also  met  and 
befriended  a young  driver  named 
Stuart  Lewis-Evan9.  When  an  acci- 
dent at  Brands  Hatch  made  Eccle- 
stone reconsider  his  future  as  a 
driver,  he  began  to  follow  Lewis- 
Evans  around  the  circuits,  watching 
him  develop  into  a grand  prix  driver. 

Ecclestone  enjoyed  his  new  role 
as  travelling  fan,  but  he  wanted  a 
greater  involvement.  A plan  to  build 
a team  around  Lewis-Evans  per- 
ished along  with  the  driver  in  the 
1958  Moroccan  Grand  Prix.  For  a 
while  he  retreated  back  into  busi- 
ness, expanding  to  include  property 
development  and  a finance  com- 
pany. At  some  point  he  disposed  of 
hia  businesses,  which  made  him 
very  wealthy  indeed. 

But  his  interest  in  racing  re- 
mained keen,  and  while  he  was  ab- 
sent from  the  grand  prix  scene  he 
used  his  time  to  run  teams  in  other 
kind  9 of  racing,  notably  motorbikes.  | 
In  the  1970s,  however,  he  found  a 
replacement  for  Lewis-Evans  in  the  i 
Austrian  driver  Jochen  Rindt,  an  ag-  ( 
gressive  and  charismatic  character 
who  put  the  management  of  his  ca- 
reer in  Ecclestone’s  hands. 

But  towards  the  end  of  the  1970 
season,  when  Rindt  was  about  to 
win  the  world  championship,  he 
crashed  badly  during  a practice 
session  at  Monza.  Ecclestone,  who 
was  in  the  pits,  broke  through  the 
cordon  and  ran  down  the  track  to 
the  wrecked  Lotus.  By  the  time  he 
arrived.  Rindt  had  been  taken  away 
in  an  ambulance.  Eventually  Eccle- 
stone reached  the  hospital  but  Rindt 
was  already  dead. 

This  second  tragedy  did  not  deter 
Ecclestone.  A year  later,  he  bought 
the  entire  assets  of  the  troubled 
Brabham  team,  spent  a lot  of  money 
on  new  cars  and  drivers,  including 
Graham  Hill,  and  waited  for  their 
fortunes  to  turn.  In  1974,  after  Hill 
had  left  to  start  his  own  team,  a 
young  Brazilian,  Carlos  Pace,  joined 
Brabham  and  accepted  the  friend- 
ship previously  enjoyed  by  Lewis- 
Evans  and  Rindt.  The  team  won 
three  grands  prix,  and  Martini 
offered  substantial  sponsorship  for 
the  following  season.  Although  Pace 
was  killed  in  a light-plane  accident 
in  1977,  their  racing  fortunes  contin- 
ued to  improve.  With  new  backing 
from  Parmalat,  the  giant  Italian 
milk-products  concern,  the  team 
won  the  titles  of  1981  and  1983  with 
another  young  Brazilian,  Nelson 
Piquet. 

The  Brabham  factory  shared 
premises  with  the  Formula  One 
Constructors'  Association,  also  run 
by  Ecclestone.  In  exchange  for  a 
licence  fee,  FOCA  bad  been  given 


Bernie  Ecclestone  last  week  trying  to  keep  the  press  ut  bay  after 
denying  that  his  £1  million  contribution  to  Labour  had  anything  to 
do  with  tobacco  sponsorship  of  motor  racing  photograph  paul  natkett 


the  rights  to  run  and  promote  the 
Formula  One  world  championship 
series  and  Ecclestone  employed  a 
team  of  people  to  that  end.  as  well  as 
to  administer  the  business  of  trans- 
porting 50  cars,  600  people  and  90 
tons  of  freight  around  the  world  in 
jumbo  jets. 

He  was  already  distributing  the 
Income  and  prize  fund  according  to 
an  arcane  and  highly  secret  formula. 

This  method.  In  a simplified  and 
less  secretive  form,  is  still  in  use 
today;  its  benign  effect  is  to  assist 
the  continuity  of  Formula  One  by 
helping  small  teams  such  as  Tyrrell  , 
and  Minardi  through  lean  periods.  I 
Thus,  in  this  most  high  capitalist  of 
sports,  is  the  immediate  impact  of 
market  forces  gently  mitigated. 

BY  THE  end  of  the  1980s, 
after  winning  a series  of  bit- 
ter battles  with  the  FIA, 
Ecclestone  had  grown  more  inter- 
ested in  running  Formula  One  than 
in  running  a team,  and  the  name 
and  effects  of  the  Brabham  concern 
were  sold.  Now  absorbed  into  the 
FIA  and  sitting  as  a member  of  its 
World  Council,  he  was  in  a perfect 
position  to  expand  the  audience  and 
raise  the  profile  of  Formula  One, 
signing  deals  for  live  television 
transmission  around  the  world  and 
thereby  making  the  sport  attractive 
to  a growing  number  of  inter- 
national companies  with  marketing 
budgets  big  enough  to  commit 
themselves  to  multi-million  dollar 
sponsorship  deals. 

His  associate,  Faddy  McNally, 
concentrated  on  maximising  the 
income  from  trackside  advertising 
through  a company  called  Allsports 
Management  He  developed  the 
Paddock  Club  concept  enabling 
companies  to  buy  corporate  enter- 
tainment packages  at  each  grand 
prix,  giving  their  clients  and 
favoured  employees  a treat  in  gigan- 
tic white  marquees  staffed  by 


Nothing 
to  fear  but 
FIA  itself 


, Football  World  Cup  qualifying  play-offs 

Irish  adventure 
ends  in  tears 


Paul  Hayward  reflects  • 

on  the  penalty  metedM  ft  "f 

to  Michael  Schumacher  peared  from  the  King  Bau- 

diouin  Stadium,  was  it  possible  to 

MICHAEL  Schumacberi  absorb  the  reality  that  this  was  in 
enreer  was  involved  Ins , get  a defeat  and  that  the  Republic  of 
low-speed  collision  m Ireland  were  out  of  the  World  Cup, 
Heathrow  airport  In  London  k Such  was  the  defiant  nature  of  the 

week  with  the  men  who  run  j Irish  performance  until  then  that  it 
Formula  One.  He  emerged  was  easy  to  forget  that  they  had  ac- 
un scathed  but  the  authority  aali  tunlly  lost,  2-1  on  the  night  and  3-2 
integrity  of  FI  were  a writeoff  ] over  the  two  legs.  TVue,  the  sight  of 
Now  that  he  has  escaped  Iwl,  iht  players  at  the  end,  Shay  Given 
n fine  and  u suspension  forfrj- ' sobbing,  the  others  motionless,  pro- 
ing  to  ram  Jacques  VHIeneuvt  Tided  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
off  the  track  in  Jerez  laatracnto  loss  but  the  urge  was  nevertheless 
it  enn  be  only  a matter  of  dim  ; to  applaud  them  off  the  field, 
before  the  Dukes  of  Hanard  1 The  magnificently  supportive 
start  up  an  FI  team.  Accord^  Irish  fans  did  just  that,  as  did  foe 
to  the  24-man  World  Motarspv  national  coach  Mick  McCarthy, 
Council,  Schumacher’s  action  those  anger  at  foe  throw-in  deci- 
were  “deliberate  but  not  preinri  lion  that  had  led  to  Luc  Niiia’a 
tatccT  and  ho  is  free  to  zoom  k:  cinching  goal  in  the  70th  minute 
the  1998  season  ns  hot  favour,  and  frustration  with  David  Connolly 
to  win  the  drivers'  champion-  after  the  Feyenoord  player  was  dls- 
ship.  Laugh?  I nearly  crashed,  missed  in  the  aecond  half  for  kick- 
A surge  of  disillusionment  sE  lag  out  at  Eric  DeQandre,  quickly 
be  felt  by  anyone  with  the  wlted  into  sympathy  once  he  had 
vaguest  notion  of  whnt  sport  Is  [tfcompanled  his  distraught  players 


Michael  Walker  In  Brussels 


M 


ICHAEL  Schumacher's 


Heatli  row  airport  in  London  Iti 
week  with  the  nien  who  run 
Formula  One.  He  emerged 


Leekens  revealed  conflicting  emo- 
tions of  happiness  at  victory  and 
anxiety  about  the  ill-health  of  his 
wife,  who  has  been  slipping  in  and 
out  of  a coma  for  the  past  year.  Mc- 
Carthy listened  sympathetically  but, 
when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  answer 
questions,  his  frustration  came  to 
foe  surface  again.  "Clearly  it  was 
our  throw-in.  The  decision  has  cost 
us  our  place  in  the  World  Cup." 

But  later,  in  Dublin,  McCarthy 
was  more  soothing  than  seething. 
“There  were  a lot  of  tears  in  the 
dressing  room,  from  all  of  us,  I 
stopped  being  angry  and  felt  for 
them,  especially  for  foe  older  play- 
ers, because  it  was  their  last  chance 
of  the  World  Cup." 

That  realisation  had  dearly 
dawned  on  foe  Ireland  captain  Andy 
Townsend,  who  immediately  after 
the  game  announced  his  retirement 
from  international  football  This  was 
probably  the  last  thing  McCarthy 
needed  to  hear.  Even  at  34,  Mc- 
Carthy feels,  Townsend  has  a valu- 
able role  to  play  for  the  Republic. 

“IVe  spoken  to  Andy,  Tony  Caa- 
carino  and  Ray  Houghton  and  asked 
them  to  think  about  it  before  mak- 
ing a decision,"  foe  manager  said. 
"There  may  be  an  occasion  when 
we  need  their  experience." 


uniformed  attendants  serving 
champagne  and  canapes  at  a cost  to 
the  purchaser,  in  the  mid-1990s,  of 
about  $1,500  a head. 

Ecclestone's  other  close  collabo- 
rator, foe  lawyer  Max  Mosley,  who 
h8d  been  one  of  the  original  part- 
ners behind  the  March  racing  team 
In  the  early  1970s  and  then  became 
FOCA's  lawyer,  eventually  won  an 
election  campaign  for  the  FIA  presi- 
dency, giving  the  trio  a practically 
unbreakable  grip  on  the  power  over 
Formula  One,  and  control  of  the 
proceeds  that  came  from  it. 

The  success  of  Ibis  euleiprise 
can  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that,  in 
the  1993-94  financial  year,  Bernie 
Ecclestone  drew  a salary  of  £50  mil- 
lion, the  highest  recorded  in  Britain. 
The  following  year's  figure  was 
| down  by  $500,000.  And  the  year 
after  that  he  gave  himself  the 
biggest  pay  ait  ever  awarded,  re- 
ducing his  income  to  a mere  $1  mil- 
lion: a 98  per  cent  reduction, 
reflecting  his  personal  investment, 
believed  to  have  been  around  $68 
million,  in  foe  resources  necessary 
to  get  Formula  One’s  involvement 
in  digital  television  off  the  ground, 

Ecclestone  loves  making  deals, 
he  loves  the  game  of  manipulation, 
and  most  people  In  foe  paddock  — 
even  those  earning  salaries  compa- 
rable to  his  — are.  in  some  respect, 
frightened  of  him.  He  can  seem 
brusque  and  abrasive,  but  there  is 
another  side  to  ht9  exercise  of 
power.  You  don’t  have  to  go  for  to 
find  someone,  perhaps  a mechanic 
or  a motor-home  driver,  who  has  rea- 
son to  be  grateful  for  his  practical 
generosity  during  a difficult  time:  an 
introduction,  a paddock  pass,  a help- 
ful word  when  a team  has  gone  belly- 
up.  This  doesn't  make  him  Mother 
Teresa,  but  does  help  explain  foe 
longevity  of  Ids  remarkable  reign. 

Extracted  from  Racers  by  Richard 
Williams  (Viking,  El  8.99) 


supposed  to  he  about.  j into  the  dressing  room.  ing  a decision,"  foe  mar 

Schumacher’s  sentence,  otW  At  the  post-match  press  confer-  "There  may  be  an  occa 
of  it,  in  the  biggest  demonstra- 1 «ce  the  Belgium  manager  George  we  need  their  experience, 
don  of  cynical  pragmatism  Id  1 — 

m\vhcn  MikcT^on’sbcndig  Friendly  international:  England  2 Cameroon  0 

licence  was  revoked  after  his  ~ “ ' ‘ 

pay-pcr-chew  TV  it  was  widely  Young  guns  are  on  target 


I Friendly  international:  England  2 Cameroon  0 


pay-pcr-chcw  TV  it  was  widely  iv^  V^UI  IO  C*l 

assumed  he  would  be  given  H . , _ 

back  after  standing  in  a corner  David  Laoey  at  Wembley 

fornyear.  But  at  least  Tfroa«f~--  

taken  out  of  the  gome.  Schu-  L'JK  tnglanrt  in  the  World  Cup 
mucheriB  only  punishment  lri’  I mere  is  room  for  qualified  opti- 
loac  his  runner-up  spot  from  jj  ■y.  Not  just  because  they  have 

season  just  passed.  He  hatfjt  qualified  and  are  feeling  optimistic, 

tailing  second  luiyway,  so  the  W certainly  not  on  foe  strength  of 
council  wns  doing  himafavotf  ^ Saturday  s 2-0  victory  against  a 
Deep  down  it  probably  ^ «meroon  team  who  came  to  Wern- 
lo  throw  the  book  at  him  buttfj  JV  lo  spar  rather  than  spear,  but 
logic  of  the  box  office  salting  Glenn  Hoddle  is  gathering 

Ihrcc-rocc  Ixui  would  have him  players  with  genuine 
the  start  of  foe  199B  season * jwgr  who  are  not  afraid  to  use  it  at 
cause  a grand  prix  without  level. 

Schumacher  would  be  like  U*  ^ Campbell,  without  question 
without  foe  king.  , J England  team  s footballer  of  the 

Tluit  does  not  moan  fbejj  ^2*  »to,  l|lis  catcgJory-  80 
ence  have  to  accept  It.  A tbr*  Beckham  and  Paul 

race  public  boycott  might  tej  The  two  other  Pauls,  luce 
suitableresponse, though*  J Gascoigne.  1,ave  been  there  a 
number  of  fens  willing  to  <*•  JJJ ‘Nfer.  and  Robbie  Fowler  did 
serve  it  would  probably  caa  JJJj1*  to  suggest  that  he  will  have 
intoa  mW  car  . S.,hc  «™Pany  by  the  time  the 


Tile  Liverpool  striker  also  produced 
the  stealth  and  subtlety  of  move- 
ment that  Hoddle  had  demanded. 

Defensively  It  was  hardly  a night 
for  making  judgments.  Nigel 
Martyn  had  but  one  save  to  make, 
and  that  at  the  second  attempt  from 
Gercini  Njitap.  one  of  the  Cameroon 
substitutes,  five  minutes  from  the 
final  whistle. 

Yet  the  loss  of  (>me(h  Southgate 
with  damaged  ankle  ligaments 
shortly  before  half-time  did  eventu- 
ally lead  lo  a moment  of  interesting 
portent  when  Riu  Ferdinand,  the 
West  Hnm  sweeper  who  replaced 
him,  strode  out  from  foe  back  and 
through  the  middle  to  lay  on  a 
chance  for  Fowler,  who  put  it  over 
the  bar. 

Much  as  Hoddle  would  like  lo 
play  with  a libero  next  summer  he 


into  a mini-car.  taui.i  i co?1pany  by  tbe  timc  tbe  will  not  allow  his  enthusiasm  for  the 

Destroying  the  logic  offoe  : ***■  for  F ranee.  idea  lo  override  the  practical  congid- 

Schuntacher  verdict  would  ‘ °leSi  w™  was  23  last  Sunday,  eration  of  continuing  with  the  three- 

stretch  the  analytical  poffW**  snowed  the  maturity  and  cool-  man  defensive  system  which  so  far 
toddler.  “Deliberate”  b flj*.  Pressure  which  distin-  has  served  England  well, 

nnnarentlv  but  “premed!^  | 1 “ hls  performances  in  the  "We've  had  a hell  of  a good  defen- 

wouWhaw  landed  hlmb^i;ur  J«de  France  injune.  His  dink  sive  record."  he  said,  "and  I would 

trouble.  Is  foe  differ®**  ^ jn  r ' » ,eP*;r  mflde  it  three  goals  be  a fool  to  tiy  to  force  the  issue." 

appearances.  Yet  all  sorts  of  things  can  happen 

^rhirninchcr’a 'ram-fib •j  .«  “ l'  r also  did  his  case  a power  during  the  three  months  before 
title  was  deemed  serious  second  goal  for  England  play  again.  Their  next  op- 

for  Mm  to  be  thrown  out^J*  ^ header  from  Beck-  ponents  may  be  Argentina,  and  that 

1997  championship  but  I"*"1  amo  ,^  re, In  first-ha1f  stoppage  might  produce  an  entirely  different 
cientiy  grave  for  him  to  be  _ 1 °nly  par  t of  the  picture,  set  of  perspectives. 

penalised  for  1998.Tbi8  * — - 

is  known  In  foe  trade  as  ijtotbajl  rQSUlts 

822®;  I First  Division!  Airdrie  3.  Morion  3;  Dundee  4, 


The  good  news, 


Heading  0: 


participate  next 

safety  campaign  with  i . Man oiy  v sSSpcn  4. 

and  European  CowdJgJ ■ IT 
motor  raring’s  league: 

community  v- 

the  book  he  will  1^*2.  Sufi,2;  ■J-'"*™**  2.  Mbs  i; 

be  the  Hl^wayroW^i^r  — Dundee u 


First  Division!  Airdrie  3.  Morion  3;  DundBB  4, 
Ayr  0;  Hamilton  1 , Falkirk  1 ; Stirling  A 2,  Partlck 
2.  St  Mirren  2.  Raltn  3. 

Division  Two:  Eest.Flte  2,  Clydebank  3; 

Forfar  2.  Oueen  Slh  4;  LMngston  6,  Brechin  2: 
Stenhaw  0,  Clyde  0:  Stianrew  2.  Inverness 
Cell. 

Division  Three:  Berwick  2.  Queens  Pk  1 : 
Dumbarton  1 . Albion  V.  E Strong  4, 
Cowdenbeath  0;  Montrose  O,  Alloa  2:  Roes 
CdO,  ArbrnelhO. 


A tearful  Irish  goalkeeper,  Shay  Given,  after  the  defeat  sportbphoto 


And,  in  Houghton’s  case  particu- 
larly, his  ability.  He  may  be  35  and 
he  may  have  played  for  only  42  min- 
utes last  Saturday  but,  as  soon  as  he 
replaced  Alan  McLoughlin,  his 
familiar  industry  posed  urgent  new 
threats  for  foe  opposition.  Indeed,  It 
was  he  who  gave  the  Irish  hope  with 
a headed  equaliser  to  Luis  Oliveira’s 
first-half  strike.  But  It  wasn’t  to  be. 

• Jamaica  qualified  for  the  World 
Cup  finals  with  a 04)  draw  with  Mex- 
ico. The  West  Indians  needed  only  a 
draw  but  in  foe  end  they  could  have 
lost  and  still  qualified  because  their 
only  rivals  El  Salvador  were  beaten 
4-2  in  Boston  by  foe  United  States. 


Chile  secured  foe  fourth  and  final 
berth  from  the  South  American 
group  with  a 34)  defeat  of  Bolivia. 

The  quaUflom  for  Franco  98  arai 

Argentina,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Bulgaria,  Cameroon,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Croatia,  Denmark,  England,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Jamaica  and  Japan 
(both  first  time),  Mexico,  Morocco, 
Netherlands,  Nigeria,  Norway, 
Paraguay,  Romania,  Saudi  Arabia. 
Scotland.  South  Africa,  South  Korea, 
Spain,  Tunisia,  Unted  States  and 
Yugoslavia.  The  final  place  will  be 
decided  by  a play-off  between 
Australia  and  Iran. 


SPORT  39 


Italy  1 Russia  O 


Casiraghi 
settles  it 


Jason  Tomas 


I TALY  put  the  nightmare  of  their 
I draw  with  England  behind 
them  when  they  beat  Russia  1-0 
in  Naples  to  clinch,  a place  in  the 
World  Cup  finals  for  foe  10th 
successive  time. 

After  their  1-L  draw  In  foe  first- 
leg  play-off  in  Russia,  a goalless 
draw  would  have  done  it.  But 
until  Pierluigi  Casiraghi  scored  in 
the  53rd  minute,  it  seemed  likely 
that  nerves  would  render  the 
Italians  Increasingly  vulnerable. 

In  his  starting  line-up,  Italy's 
coach,  Cesare  Maldini,  elected 
to  plump  for  the  physical 
strength  of  Fribririo  Ravanelli  up 
front,  instead  of  foe  ingenuity  of 
Gianfranco  Zola  and  Alessandro 
Del  Piero,  In  the  first  half,  their 
creativity  was  conspicuous  by  Its 
absence  In  Italy's  performance, 
although  the  Russians  needed 
two  excellent  reflex  saves  by 
goalkeeper  Sergei  Ovchinnikov 
from  Clro  Ferrara  and  Ravanelli 
to  keep  the  scoreaheet  blank. 

But  then  came  foe  superb 
Casiraghi  strike,  from  a similarly 
Impressive  pass  threaded 
through  the  Russian  defence  by 
Demetrio  Albertini,  which  en- 
abled the  whole  nation  to  heave 
a sigh  of  relief. 


Sports  Diary  Shiv  Sharma 


Sports  academy  hits  another  delay 

PROPOSALS  for  a national  acad-  | collected  $244,000.  and  last  Sunday  | still  had  a year  to  run.  ! 
emy  of  sport,  described  by 


■ emy  of  sport,  described  by 
some  observers  as  “half-baked" 
when  they  were  first  announced, 
have  been  given  a new  lease  of  life 
by  ihe  Government,  Into  the  pot 
goes  $100  million  of  National  Lot- 
tery money  on  Lop  of  Ihe  $170  mil- 
lion earmarked  by  the  Conservative 
government  from  the  same  source, 
plus  Ihe  add  i I ion  of  three  more 
sports  to  the  curriculum  — football, 
cricket  and  rugby. 

The  revamped  blueprint  wns  un- 
veiled by  the  Culture  Minister,  Chris 
Smith,  after  consultations  with  ex- 
perts who  favour  the  establishment 
of  a series  of  satellite  centres,  as  op- 
posed to  n single  site,  feeding  a cen- 
tral bnse  lo  be  called  the  United 
Kingdom  Institute  ofSporL 

The  Minister  has  given  the  three 
organisations  who  are  bidding  to 
manage  the  central  academy,  to  be 
based  in  the  East  Midlands,  Oxford- 
shire or  Sheffield,  until  Christmas 
to  respond  to  the  plans. 

All  this  means  that  the  planning 
stages  of  the  project,  whose  aim  Is 
to  rejuvenate  British  sport  in  time 
for  the  2000  Olympics  in  Sydney, 
will  have  taken  more  than  two  years 
to  complete. 

Roger  Moreland,  in  charge  of  foe 
project  for  the  United  Kingdom 
Sports  Council,  denied  that  this  lat- 
est delay  represented  further 
dithering.  The  structure  foe  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  outlined  will  help 
us  deliver  the  support  services  that 
our  sportsmen  and  women  have 
told  us  they  want,"  he  said. 


LEE  WESTWOOD  Is  a golfer  on 
a roll.  He  won  foe  Volvo  Masters 
and  $282,000  earlier  this  month. 
Then  be  came  second  in  (lie 
Sarazen  World  Open  in  Atlanta  and 


collected  $244,000.  and  Inst  Sunday 
foe  Englishman  picked  up  another 
$221,000  by  retaining  his  Sumitomo 
Taiheiyo  Masters  at  the  Gotemba 
course  south  of  Tokyo.  He  is  now 
moving  on  to  Miyazaki  where 
nearly  $340,000  awaits  the  winner  of 
the  Dunlop  Phoenix  event. 


ENGLAND'S  squash  players  re- 
tained tlte  World  Team  Champi- 
onship in  Kuala  Lumpur  by 
white-washing  Canada  3-0  in  the 
final.  Simon  Parke  got  his  side  off  lo 
a great  start  with  a 9-1,  9-0,  9-0  vic- 
tory over  world  No  3 Jonathan 
Power.  Chris  Harris  then  defeated 
Gary  Waite  9-0,  9-3,  94,  and  Del 
Harris  completed  the  rout  with  a 
9-1, 9-1  win  over  Graham  Rydiong  in 
the  dead  rubber. 


TIM  HENMAN  won  the  British 
national  championship  for  the 
third  time  in  a row  when  he 
defeated  Chris  Wilkinson  6-1, 64  in 
little  more  than  an  hour  at  Telford. 
After  his  quarter-final  success,  die 
British  No  2 was  unexpectedly 
called  up  to  the  ATP  World  Champi- 
onsliip  in  Hanover.  He  Dew  in  a pri- 
vate jet,  defeated  Russia's  Yevgeny 
Kafelnikov  6-4,  64  to  collect 
$100,000  and  then  flew  back  for  his 
semi-final  clash  at  Telford. 


CHRIS  ADAMS,  the  Derbyshire 
batsman,  i9  set  for  an  auction 
that  may  make  him  the  highest-paid 
cricketer  in  the  land.  Ai  least  a 
dozen  counties  are  after  his  signa- 
tures with  packages  totalling  more 
than  $170,000  a year,  following  a 
Lord’s  ruling  that  makes  him  a free 
agent  Adams  was  been  in  dispute 
! with  Derbyshire  where  hia  contract 


still  had  a year  to  run.  He  tried  to 
buy  out  the  remainder  of  hts  time, 
but  the  county  would  not  release 
him.  The  cricketer  was  prepared  to 
settle  the  matter  in  the  courts  had 
he  failed  in  his  application  to  the 
England  and  Wales  Cricket  Board, 
but  they  decided  lie  could  leave. 


CHRIS  LEWIS  is  going  back  lo 
his  roots  after  signing  n five- 
year  contract  to  play  for  Leiccnter- 
sliire  from  next  season.  The 
29-year-old  former  England  all- 
rounder  had  been  free  to  talk  to 
other  counties  following  the  end  of 
his  contract  with  Surrey.  Leicester- 
shire, where  he  began  his  cricket- 
ing career  more  than  10  years  ago. 
beat  off  interest  from  Northampton- 
shire and  Somerset.  Lewis  said:  “It's 
nice  to  be  back-  I think  my  best 
years  are  ahead  of  me." 


MORE  than  six  years  after  lie 
walked  out  on  Sheffield 
Wednesday  to  take  over  as  manager 
of  Aston  Villa,  Ron  Atkinson  haa 
picked  up  the  reins  at  the  south 
Yorkshire  club.  Although  offered  a 
three-year  contract,  Atkinson,  who 
has  managed  several  top  clubs  in 
his  23-year  coaching  career,  insisted 
on  a short-term  contract,  liappy  to 
be  judged  on  performances  from 
his  inherited  squad  up  to  the  end  of 
this  season. 

Meanwhile  Edgar,  Street,  home 
of  Vauxhall  Conference  team  Here- 
ford United,  witnessed  an  afternoon 
of  FA  Cup  glory,  in  the  first  round  of 
this  season's  competition.  And  it 
was  a moment  of  sweet  revenge  for 
tlie  Hereford  fens  as  they  saw  their 
side  knock  out  Brighton  & Hove 
Albion,  the  team  which  put  them 
out  of  the  league  last  season,  2-1. 


